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CHAPTER I 

ON THE NATUBE 07 SPOET 

1. What ia Sport ! 

What is Sport ? One might almost imagine the hasty 
answer— nobody knows, nobody cares. Those who 
have not this instinct themselves cannot know, for 
the subject is beyond their experience. Those iribo 
love any kind of sport do not care : they would latiicr 
practise it than think about it. But sport is WMjji a 
little thought, even a little clear t hinking, fat thnngh 
it is one of the most absorbing, exciting, and leereative 
occupations known to men, it is far from being madly 
an amusement or pastime. 

The Englishman is credited with possesong this 
iiistinct or desire more commonly than other men. 
The saying is attributed to him, ‘It is a fine day; 
let us go out and kill something.’ The jest is not 
wh<dly untrue, but one word in it is wrong. Urn 
spoilsman’s real desire is to go out and hunt 8ome> 
thing, not necessarily to kill The dktinetion is veiy 
important, though the foreigner who made the gibe 
^Slg|pB*did not know it. S^t spmt is some kind of 
Intfltinl, and the object of huntmg is to kill, baft the 
^oit does not lie in the killing. Thje*e will ahrayl fa». 
gluttons who do nofc^knosr where to stop. Some vm 

n 
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have skughtered eight hut)M||red elephants in less than 
two yearst others measure a day’s sport by the number 
of pheasants laid out at the of it» and there are 
perhaps a few who would rather bring dowiv fifty 
* bumbles ’ than a dozen rdoketers» But this kind of 
thing only leads in the end to boredom or eVen to 
remorse. Captain Harris ends an account of elephSht' 
lAiooting with the ^ords^ * But I must confess that 
after the novelty had worn off I did not take much 
pleasure in the destruction of this noble beast.* That 
iSt he had begun to feel ashamed to face his quarry, 
and the better the sportsman the sooner he will^come 
— ^where the case demands it^ — ^to that frame of mind. 
Sir Samuel Baker, one of the best of all, came to it 
at once. To lie in ambush for a lion is well enough : 
he is a dangerous and difficult animal to hunt, apd 
you must get some advantage if you are to have a 
chance against him. But with beasts that are only 
shy the ease is different. 

^This watching by moonlight,* says Baker, Ms a 
kind of sport that 1 do not admire ; it is a sort of 
midnight murder ; and many a poor brute who comes 
to the silent pool to cool his parched tongue finds only 
a cup of bitterness, and retires again to his jungle 
haunts to die a lingering death from some unskilful 
wound. The best shot must frequently miss by moon- 
light. There is a ittlvery glare which renders all objects 
indistinct and the shot v^ doubdtal ; thus two animal * 
out of three fired at will generally esp^e wpundedf 

In another place this same great hunter trips to 
answer our question for us by means of an exampV^ 
which is suggestive. *Now the actual killing 
animal, the death itself, is not sport, unless thC ciacumY 
stances connected with it are such as to create that 
peeiiUhr feding which can only be expressed by the 
eotd ** spost” This eaniaol exist |fi the hm/fr* 
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of ft miUbiist ( he wouia «• eooo deugh^ a ftae boek 
hy tying Idm to ft poet and Imoefcing him doiwn as he 
woidd f£ooit*him in hh wild nati-ve haunta—tbe aetual 
mmAit of death, the fact of kiiling. Is his enjoyment. 
To a true aportamftn the enjoyment ot* ifKvt inoieftaea 
in 4 no|>ortion to the wildness 3 the oonntiy. Cfttdt ft 
shc-pound trout in a quiet mill pond in a popnloas mantt* 
factuiing neighbourhood with well-oultiTated meftdowa 
on either side the stream, iht cattle gnuong on the 
rich pasturage and perhaps actually watdiing yon as 
you land your fish— it may be sport. But' eatdi a 
similar fish far from the haunts of men in a boiling 
rocky torrent surrounded by heathery mountains, 
where the shadow of a rod has seldom been rdketed 
in the stream, and you cease to think the former fldi 
worth catching— still he is the same size, showed the 
same courage, had the same perfection of ocHidituni* 
and ye^ you cannot allow that it was sport compared 
with this wild stream. If you see no diffeimuse in the 
excitement you are not a sportsman.’ 

This does not tell us the whole secret, but H does 
give us two valuable hints. JpAe is that spoort is the 
enjoyment of a peculiar exoitmient; and the other 
that tiiis excitement is very much greater in wild 
dicumstanees than in tame surronndfiiga. Bet qi 
ask if other great sportsmen have d^ed this Dpinkn. 
ba the later pages of this book tre efltt find evidenoe 
to point. Lord Qtey of has no doubt 

about the matter. * In f^hing,’ he wys, ' peculiar., 
eaeitemeiit ia the earilest obvious chararterisUc.’ It 
comes, he thinks, from the desire fw jjtuqjwss, * and to 
those whp are bom angteA it presents a pernliatfy 
httiadive and ixresisilible asp^.’ Then be trto to 
aA more exactly what it is. First there is the ea^peta^ 
Ipa. aeocmdly the sudden thrill when the fish 
VStHflift ’Hkdl H Is hocked, the oydnihdkaing meli 
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of anxiety as to whether it wiU be landed^ But he 
goes on to say that there is more than all this. * There 
is the spirit which seems to enter into the*rod and line 
in playing a fish.’ Some will understand this/ some 
not. Those who do not will never care much for 
fishing. They have not the angler’s temper^ent.. 
Lord Buxton, another writer on Isport, is one of the 
bom anglers. For him fishing, fly-fishing, is far the 
most fascinating and absorbing of pursuits. Shooting 
has its charms, but cannot in his opinion compare in 
excitement or emotion with a day’s salmon fishing 
in which salmon are hooked, played, lost, and landed. 
About the killing he agrees with Sir Samuel Baker. 
*The pleasure does not even largely lie, is certainly 
not entirely dependent, on the killing. Fishing is 
fishing, even if you catch no fish.’ The chief charm* of 
it, he thinks, lies certainly in the knowledge that the 
sport depends on, and is a fair contest between, the 
fish and the man. Another charm is the uncertainty 
of the luck; another is the silence and solitude of 
the sport, and the fourth and last is the enjoyment of 
wild nature which goes along with it. 

The contest between fish and man is a special 
point with Lord Grey too; he says that he knows 
nothing which equals the excitement of having hooked 
an unexpectedly large fish on a small rod and fine 
tackle, lilr. Hall, from whom we shall also hear more 
presently, has evidently the same feeling. He lectures 
the young angler on the duty of procuring the best 
and most reliable tackle, but his stories show that 
what he himself -enjoys is killing a good fish on. a half 
broken rod or the wrong kind of rod, or with a*^^ 
Ibat stides— or in any other specially difficult ^cuiii^ 
stanees, as when the river is in thick flood or the salmon 
is lonil^hoofced. He also loves the wfid. He hav 
fldied in many quieter waters at home and enjcqjrwd ft. 
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but ilt is only in ike remote mountainous solitude of 
Norway t^t his fedings reach their highest patch. 

It is, ofcpurse, not only fishermen who feel that sport 
is at its best when there is something really wild atout 
it. ^ose who hunt big game wo^ all agree with 
them. It is not merely the size of the they 

fauttUhat makes the deference. It is that these large 
animals are part of a strange life in a strange country. 
It is true that Baker tries to explain * the peculiar ex- 
citement which attends elephant-shooting beyond all 
other sports ’ by adding that the size of the 
is so disproportionate to that of the hunter. It is, in 
fact,*a sort of David and (]k>liath contest, very much 
to David’s glory if he wins. But it is easy to see that 
this is by no means the whole explanation. Take a 
p^k with a thousand acres of wood ; buy an elephant 
from Jamrach’s and turn him loose into it. Take 
horse, rifle, dogs, and beaters, and go out to kill h™ 
— ^he may be quite a bad-tempered elephant and you 
quite a rich man, but you would not repeat the expigi- 
ment, you would not find it anything like qport in 
Central Africa. With the lion and tiger the case is 
even stronger. In their native countries they have 
been tyrants and terrors from time immemorial, 
you killed them anywhere but on their own grouad 
among the primitive villagers whcnn they oppiess, you 
would merely be wasting your time from the point ol * 
view of sport. 

'The peculiar strangeness which is so large a part 
of the ^citement of hunting these great beasts is 
vividly mustrated by a passage in one of Roual^ 
Gordon Cumming’s * Adventures in ^South Africa.* 

msumed my journey,*’ he says, 'through an 
endl^B grey forest of camed-dom and other trees, 
the ecptmtry slightly undulating and grass abundaisk 
1^ Utffe befcHre the sun went down my driver lemailwl 
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to me, was just going to say* sir, that that old 
tree was a camelopard.” On loo^g where he pointed 
1 saw that the old tree was indeed a canvdopa^, and 
on casting my eyes a little to the right I beheld a^troop 
of them standing looking at us, their heads actually 
towering above the trees of the forest. It was im- 
prudent to commence a chase at such a late.fhmir, 
' especially in country of so level a character, where 
the chances were against my being able to regain my 
wagons that night. I resolved, however, to chance 
everything, and in two minutes I was in the saddle. 
The giraffes stood looking at the wagons until I was 
within sixty yards, when, galloping round a *thick 
bushy tree under cover of which I had ridden, I sud- 
denly beheld a sight the most astounding that a sports- 
man’s eye can encounter. Before me stood a troop 
of' ten colossal giraffes, the majority of which were 
from seventeen to eighteen feet high. On beholding 
me they at once made off, twisting their long tails over 
their backs, making a loud switching noise with them, 
and cantered along at an easy pace. The sensations 
which I felt on this occasion were different from any- 
thing that I had before experienced during a long 
sporting career. My senses were so absorbed by 
the wondrous and beautiful sight before me that I 
rode along like one entranced, and felt inclined lo 
disbelieve that I was hunting living things of this 
world*’ 

There is at least one other charm, one other source 
of peculiar excitement in sport, which ought to be 
mentioned. It does not belong to flshmg; it is not 
invariably to be found in big game shooting, of which 
it does not form a very characteristic part. 9k 
the stag-hunter or the fecs-hunto about the nature of 
hia enjoyment, and first thing of which he wih 
qpeak wffl be ^er his horse or his hounds. 
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agnin, is « divi^on of the wo|id into tiro dasses ; those 
to whom these two passionate oompaniqnsbips are 
unknown, aAd those to* whom a gallop wkh hounds 
is one of the most vivid experiences of physical life^ 
and something more. What the something mote is it 
is^ difficult again to say; a peculiarity of temperar 
an inheritance, per^ps a reminiscence from a 
remote antiquity. At any rate it is there, and to those 
who are capable of understanding it it needs little or no 
illustration. In fact, the only adequate illustration is 
to be found in the recollection of a fine hunting mom 
or tha hearing of a fine hunting song. 

2. Sport and Cruelty 

It is now perhaps time to deal with certain opinions 
about sport, which must be taken seriously. Sport 
is enjoyment to the hunter, and death, as a rule, to 
the hunted. It is therefore considered by some good 
people to be not only a brutal but a selfishly brutal 
practice of inflicting pain in order to obtain a few hours 
of amusement. And, unfortunately, since we are, as 
a nation, always glad to hear evil of ourselves, this 
view is sometimes actually admitted in a mood of self- 
depreciation by men whom any jury of tbeir countzy- 
men would find to be incapable of any act of cmelty. 
We need not expound the case further : it has bem 
done for us in a discussion by an august assembly, 
and we shall best exhibit the arguments and the answer 
they suggest by giving an account of the proceedings. 

On Monday, March 8, 1902, in the Hou8«^ of Lords^ 
tbg Bishop of Hereford moved the sehond reading of a 
*J3ill fbr the Prevention of Criielty to Wild Animals. 
He made a short speech, the modemthm and hnmanity 
of which were cotdi^y adcnowledged by Lords Aberdeen 
Ihsd BibUesdafaii the two most serious and ecmsideralde 
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of his opponents. He explained that the Bill followed 
the lines of the Act of 1900, to which it fonned a logical 
sequel : that it prohibited the hunting, 'coursing, or 
shooting of any animal which, to the knowledge 6f the 
person so acting, had been kept in confinement and 
was released for the purposes of such sport. It wouM^ 
thus prohibit the hunting of the carted stag andTtSe 
practice of pigeon-shooting: it would not interfere 
with the killing of so-called tame pheasants, since it 
was not to apply in the case of animals which had had 
two months’ liberty immediately before the date of the 
shooting, but it would put an end to the coursixig of 
bagged rabbits, an amusement which he considered cruel 
and brutalising, and which was said to be gaining favour 
rapidly in many great centres of population. 

The result may have been only what the Bishop 
feared, or what his opponents confidently expected : 
to those who read the report of the debate next day it 
was a complete surprise. As a nation we are almost 
to a man devoted to sport ; few of us at any rate are 
bom without the instinct; we are humane even to 
the vexge of absurdity, as we had recently shown in 
the South African War : moreover, our legislation is 
very largely concerned with the welfare of the industrial 
classes, and we love to put our concern for any good 
caush into the exhilarating form of a emsade. There 
were, therefore, plenty of strong reasons for expecting 
a full and spirited debate, perhaps even an illuminating 
one. The House of Lords is certainly a constellation 
in which one star differs from another m brilliancy, 
but it contains probably few members who have not 
given much time and thought to therparticular subj^ 
now under discussion. If but one in twenty of'those. 
qualified by skill or experience to speak ahoMt sport 
had been anxious to take part in the debate, an adjourn- 
ment would have been inevitable : as it was, after 
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hearing five speeches against him and not one in support, 
the Bishop withdrew his motion exactly an hour and a 
half after he had first risen.to make it. 

It^may be worth while to examine the arguments 
which preceded — ^we caimot say that they caused — 
so decisive a result. They were full of the best kind 
^ (ihmour — ^the unintentional kind. The attack was 
led by Lord Newton, an unselfish peer, who happens to 
live in the neighbourhood of manufacturing towns, 
and is subjected to considerable inconvenience by 
people who attempt to take, and very often do take, 
his rabbits for the purposes of coursing. No one 
could have blamed him if imder such provocation he 
had voted for the Bill. He did not; he mastered 
his conflicting emotions and declared against it. The 
House, however, laughed at the conscientious struggles 
of this good man. His subsequent points were more 
important, if not so clearly reasoned. The measure, 
he said, was directed against forms of sport which 
in the opinion of the mover were both spurious and 
cruel. For his part he should be extremely sorry to 
have to define what was spurious and what was legiti- 
mate sport (hear, hear), and he thought that the only 
question they need seriously concern themselves about 
was that of cruelty. He had never been able to see 
the cruelty of tame-deer hunting. He had no sympathy 
with pigeon-shooting, but the question was — was it 
unjustifiably cruel ? Was it more cruel than shooting 
tame pheasants or partridges 7 He doubted whether 
there was more cruelty in rabbit-coursing than in rabbit- 
shooting. Of course all sport was cruel more or less : 
those who engaged in shooting or hunting could not 
with*any consistency vote for the Bill. It was really 
an attack on all sport, but he opposed it chiefly 
ground that it was a piece of class lej^latipn. 

The Earl of Durham concurred on this last point. 
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and referred to, but did not feel able to read, some 
letters he had received from members of the working 
class desiring that he would tell the Bishop of Hereford 
their opinion. Everyone regretted the suppressibn of 
these letters ; but Lord Durham made ample amends 
by reminding the House ^that physical courage and 
love of sport have been for centuries the distinguishing 
characteristics of the British race.’ He was further 
of opinion that this Bill ^ would withdraw many rabbits 
from the food of the people.* 

Lord Ribblesdale acquitted the Bishop of making 
a general attack on sport ; but he thought that ^ their 
lordships were met by the overwhelming difficulty of 
distinguishing between what was legitimate and what 
was spurious. He would be very sorry to see stag- 
hunting included in a Bill of this sort. He should 
also vote against it because if the other parts of it 
passed into law ‘ a great number of people who led 
hard-working lives and did not get much amusement 
would suffer very much.’ 

The Marquis of Londonderry ‘ cordially supported ’ 
Lords Newton and Durham, and repeated the last 
argument of Lord Ribblesdale, but in less memorable 
language. 

The Earl of Aberdeen felt that many of their 
lordships must feel a difficulty in voting for the Bill. 
He thought, however, that ‘ the Right Reverend 
Prelate had done good work in raising the discussion, 
as he had drawn attention to possible abuses. People 
must be on the alert for checking any such abuses.’ 

On this, the highest note yet reached, the debate 
ended. 

Looking back, we cannot but regret the unwortMness 
of the discussion, and the confusion and timidity of 
mind which it revealed ; still more the result — ^the 
apparently oondusive nature of the failure ; for most 
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of US are devoted to the interests of sport, and this 
Bill, so far from bemg an attack upon all sport, offered 
an ppportunity of doing something towards saving all 
that deserves the name. It was, in fact, a far-sighted 
attempt to place sport upon the footing on which alone 
it can eventually stand, if it is to stand at all; to 
BcpajL’ate the worthy and healthy parts of it from that 
which is not only corrupt in itself but must, if allowed 
to remain, inevitably involve the whole in one sweeping 
condemnation. Can it be true that the difficulty of 
distinguishing between legitimate and spurious sport 
is, as Lord Ribblesdale declared it to be, overwhelming ? 
Then*we have only two alternatives before us: we 
must either abandon one of the naost valuable and 
characteristic elements of English life, or look im- 
potently on while it poisons, like impure blood, the 
strength and beauty of the national life which it has 
so long nourished. 

Have we really no third choice ? Surely we have. 
We need not claim to set our opinion in the balance 
against a serious and considered judgment of the noble 
lords whom we have named ; but seeing the superficial 
nature of their arguments and the perfunctory manner 
in which they presented them on this occasion, we 
may well believe that they were so preoccupied or so 
much taken by surprise as to be unable for the moment 
to bring their best powers to bear. Lord Durham, for 
example, when he is not addressing the House, knows 
as well as anyone that the supply of rabbits for food 
is ample, and ^at it would be at least as easy when 
you have caught your rabbit (or Lord Newton’s rabbit) 
to send him direct to the market as it is to course him 
first and* send him to market afterwards. Lord Newton, 
again, when he is not taking dialectical exercise, would 
readily admit that there is a great difference between 
sudden death of a creature shot in its native wooAb 
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wd the lingering torment of one which is captured 
aliye» kept in confinement, carried to execution huddled 
and stifled in misery, turned out in strange,surroundings 
half paralysed with terror, and worried to death* with- 
out even the barest possibility of escape. And Lord 
Bibblesdale, in spite of his quaintly expressed S3anpathy 
with those who ‘ would suffer very much ’ by the loss 
of their sport, carmot seriously mean to contend that 
everything is justifiable which provides ‘ amusement * 
for working people. He would not really vote for the 
legalising of bull-fights or of gladiatorial shows. No, 
these were not serious arguments ; they were on this 
occasion effectual in repelling the attack, Simply 
because it was entirely unsupported, a single-handed 
charge, a forlorn hope without the hope. That attack 
will certainly be renewed some day, and we may trust 
that in the meantime their lordships will have con- 
sidered at their leisure whether the position is one 
that can or ought to be defended at all. 

Last time they avowedly looked at the question 
from one point of view only ; they took it as a balancing 
of cruelty against amusement, of the loss to the animal 
against the gain to the human being. Setting aside 
the word " amusement ’ for the moment, and sub- 
stituting for it the word " sport ’ in its highest sense, 
we shall most of us find no difficulty in agreeing that 
man’s interest must outweigh the animal’s, as it is 
almost universally admitted to do when food is in 
question. In fact, it seems very doubtful whether 
the pursuit and killing of a wild animal can in itself 
be properly called an act of " cruelty ’ at all ; it is, 
at any rate, the- chief principle of that struggle for 
existence upon which terrestial life is founded, snd*fif 
we are condemned for preying upon our fellow in- 
habitants of the eafth, the same judjpnent must fall 
more heavily upon the Power which created the order 
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of the world. Mr. Russel Wallace discusses this 
question in the second chapter of his ‘Darwinism/ 
and adds with great force : 

‘ \Ve must remember that animals are entirely 
spared the pain we suffer in the anticipation of death — 
a pain far greater, in most cases, than the reality. 
This leads, probably, to an almost perpetual enjoy- 
ment of their lives ; since their constant watchfulness 
against danger, and even their actual flight from an 
enemy, will be the enjoyable exercise of the powers 
and faculties they possess, unmixed with any serious 
dread* There is, in the next place, much evidence 
to show that violent deaths, if not too prolonged, are 
painless and easy ; even in the case of man, whose 
nervous system is in all probability much more sus- 
ceptible to pain than that of most animals. 

* Where we err is in giving to animals feelings and ’ 
emotions which they do not possess. To us the very 
sight of blood, and of tom or mangled limbs, is painfhl, 
while the idea of suffering implied by it is heartrending. 
We have a horror of all violent and sudden death, 
because we think of the life full of promise cut short, 
of hopes and expectations unfulfUled, and of the grief 
of mourning relatives. But all this is quite out of 
place in the case of animals, for whom a violent and 
a sudden death is in every way the best.* 

This seems to be a sane and just statement of the 
case, and if it is, then it answers satisfactorily the 
charge that all sport is cruel. But it does not justify 
the coursing of rabbits, for there can be no doubt 
that whatever may be the truth about their actual 
death, (he capture and captivity of such timid and 
weal^ creatures must be to "a certain degree cruel. 
Lord Ribblesdale, who spoke up for the noblest fonn 
of sport in England— ^he chase of the wild ted deem-* 
aoust have listened with horror to one saeifletWM 
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sentence of Lord Newton’s — ^when he declared that 
those who engaged in hunting could not with any 
consistency vote for a Bill against rahbit-coursing. 
To compare the chase of the stag on Exmoor with 
the worrying of so pitiful a quarry as a bagged rabbit 1 
Pigeon-shooting is upon the same footing as rabbit- 
coursing ; in neither of these ‘ sport||’ is the victim 
in any true sense ^wild’; in both the death is in 
reality a prolonged and terrifying one. We must add 
that the cruelty is not accidental or occasional only; 
it is by the very nature of the case necessary and 
invariable. # 

We may be content, however, to leave on one side 
what may be called the animal’s point of view, for 
the decisive considerations lie, we believe, elsewhere. 
Let us summon up our courage and approach once 
more the problem which one noble lord thought 
‘ overwhelming ’ and another ‘ would be extremely 
sorry * to attempt — ^the problem of the distinction 
between spurious and legitimate sport — and approach 
it this time from the man’s point of view. V^at are 
the elements which, on the man’s side, go to make 
up the definition of sport ? What is it that satisfies 
* the sporting instinct ’ which is so deeply engrained 
in the English character — ^the character of one of the 
kindliest and most humane peoples in the world ? 

The answer may be arrived at by examining the 
different forms of sport in use amongst us. They 
will be found to fall into three broad divisions; and 
the common basis of all of them is the delight in contest. 
In the first class come all our games and athletic sports — 
contests of strength, speed, or skill between jnan and 
man, whether equipped or not with sails, wheels^ oars, 
skates, or gloves. To the same class belong all kinds 
of hunting and shooting of wild animals — contests 
in which trained faculties of the hunter are pitted 
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against the natural powers of the game. In a second 
and perhaps less exciting^ though hardly less interest- 
ing, class come those contests in which the sportsman 
measures himself not against any living creature, but 
against the natural difficulties caused by. time and 
space, and by the weaknesses and limitations of his own 
human nature. Alpine climbing is a sufficiently good 
example of thislhnd of sport. 

All the pursuits included in these two classes have 
in greater or less degree the same marked characteristics ; 
they are not only * amusements,’ they increase the 
strength and skill of those who follow them. When 
used in moderation they produce health of mind as 
well as of body, and the amount of enjoyment and 
exhilaration derived from them is directly proportioned 
to the amount of courage, patience, and endurance 
expended. It follows from this that the best sport 
is attained in these pursuits when the difficulties to be 
surmoimted are greatest — always, of course, within 
the limits of possibility— or, in the case of contests 
with men or beasts, when the match is an even one, 
or the wild animal has a fair chance of escaping by 
his speed and cunning and by his knowledge of the 
ground. This is, no doubt, the explanation of the 
marked love of fair play in all good sportsmen, and 
their curiously sympathetic feeling for the creatures 
whose lives they delight to take when they can do 
so within the rules. Of one thing there is no doubt ; 
the moral effect of all these sports is strong and salutary ; 
the life if England has attested it for centuries. 

The third class is of a very different order: the 
contests which are included in it are not contests in 
which* tKe sportsman himself 'takes part: they are 
games played, races run, fights fought, not by him but for 
his * amusement.’ To a certain extent the exhilaration 
ppduced by these spectacles resembl^ that gained 
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in the true sports ; we sympathise with the combatants 
or competitors, more et^cially if we have ever done 
the like ourselves. But where the contest is one 
between animals the feeling must be different. It 
may still be a not unworthy feeling ; admiration, for 
instance, at a horse-race, by the common consent of all 
times and nations one of the most stirring and beautiful 
sights that man can sec in the purely physical world. 
But it may be one of the basest and most degrading 
of human pleasures, the glutting of the gladiatorial 
instinct, of the desire to enjoy the sensational thrill 
at the cost, not of our own, but of another creature’s 
effort, or pain, or death. There is no doubt that this 
desire has for years been rapidly increasing in England, 
and the Triple Alliance which it maintains with the evils 
of excessive drinking and betting forms a danger to the 
welfare of the country. 

On such lines as we have roughly indicated it 
would not be difficult for a House crowded with good 
sportsmen to distinguish between the spurious and the 
legitimate. It might even be possible for some decision 
to be come to on the vexed question of the carted 
deer without, on the one hand, taking the opinions 
of the ignorant and sentimental, or, on the other, 
consulting the animal itself as to whether it preferred — 
in Lord Newton’s words — *' to be hunted as a tame deer 
with the certainty of having its life prolonged, rather 
than as a wild deer with the probability of its being 
killed.’ It would be perceived upon further considera- 
tion that this curious sport is an anomalous one : it 
contains little or no element of cruelty ; it demands 
from the hunters1:he fullest amoimt of skill and courage ; 
Jjmt the quarry is not a wild animal contcfhding for 
its life and on its own ground ; rather it is an unwilling 
player in a kind of game, much in the unenviable 
position of a team of slaves compelled to stand up^at 
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football against an overwhelc^g combination of 
their owners. Even if the- slaves learnt to enjoy it, 
this kind of** sport * would not cease to be unworthy 
of sc^high a name. But however this may be, about 
pigeon-shooting and rabbit-coursing there can surely 
be no doubt ; the animal has no fair chance, and where 
there is no fair chance there is no true sport ; the man 
spends neither courage nor skill and gains neither 
health nor manliness ; nor any joy but one which 
is inseparable from cruelty. 

8^ Sportsmanship 

The debate of which we have been talking was an 
amusing one. It was full of humour, conscious and 
unconscious, and was punctuated with bursts of decorous 
laughter. In a British assembly these are clear proofs 
that the matter in hand was a serious one, and touched 
feelings which were really deep. The sensitiveness of 
the grand old Puritan who opened the debate was 
answered by the sensitiveness of cavaliers which cloaked 
itself in laughter rather than be seen in words. This 
is perfectly natural if you consider the antiquity and 
intimacy of the feelings connected with sport. Put 
mere pleasure or amusement on one side of a Ime, and 
religion and poetry on the other; the sportsman will 
have no doubt which will jar least with his enthusiastic 
mood. On the question of cruelty to the .animal 
hunted nothing more need be said, but cruelty is a 
matter which concerns the hunter too. When he is 
at his best he has acquired many qualities, but 
callousness is never among them. On the contrary 
his sympathy with life is constantly expanding. He 
may forget himself for a moment, but how quickly^ and 
ke^y he regrets it I On this point' Roualeyn Gordon 
C^puning tells a story against himself, so painful that 

c 
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only a very great hunter, and a very honest one, could 
have borne to see it in print. In a clearing in the 
forest he came suddenly in view of the tallest and 
largest bull elephant he had ever seen, standing broad- 
side on at a hundred yards distance. He fired a single 
shot which caught the animal high upon the shoulder- 
blade, completely laming him. ‘ I plainly saw,’ he 
says, ^that the elephant was mine. The dogs now 
came up and barked around him, but finding himself 
incapacitated, the old fellow seemed determined to 
take it easy, and limping slowly to a neighbouring 
tree he remained stationary, eyeing his pursuers with 
a resigned and philosophic air.’ 

The sport was over; the sportsman had but one 
thing left to do. But at this moment a devil, or rather 
two devils, entered into him. One, the devil of pride ; 
the other, the cold scientific devil so often wrongly 
imagined to inhabit the experimenter in surgery. * I 
resolved,’ he continues, ^ to devote a short time to the 
contemplation of this noble elephant before I should 
lay him low ; accordingly, having off-saddled the 
horses beneath a shady tree which was to be my 
quarters for the night .and ensuing day, I quickly 
kindled a fire and put on the kettle, and in a few 
minutes my coffee was prepared. There I sat in my 
forest home, coolly sipping my coffee, with one of the 
finest elephants in Africa awaiting my pleasure beside 
a neighbouring tree. Having admired the elephant 
for a considerable time, 1 resolved to make experiments 
for vulnerable points, and, approaching very near, I 
fired several bullets at different parts of his enormous 
skull. These did not seem to affect him in the slightest. 
He only acknowledged the shots by a salaam-like ” 
movement of his trunk, with the point of which he 
gently touched the wound with a striking and peculiar 
action. Surprised and shocked to find that 1 was o^y 
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tormenting and prolonging the sufferings of the noble 
beast, which bore his trials with such dignified 
composure, 1 resolved to finish the proceeding with 
all possible despatch * — and he killed him accordingly 
with his heaviest gun. 

It may be said that this is an extreme case. It is ; 
the killing of an animal so gentle and intelligent Is 
more than cruel, it is something like murder, and to 
most of us it will probably seem that, except when 
he is a rogue, the cunning and ferocious enemy of all 
his neighbours, the elephant is not ^ a beast of venery * 
at all^ But in any other kind of shooting it is possible 
to transgress the law of sport in the same way. Here 
at home the pride of power inspires many a promising 
gun to fire long shots of which a large proportion cannot 
possibly do more than wound the bird. In the covert, 
when a shot has been missed, there are two ways of 
answering the question, * Did you get that cock ? * 
One man will say, ‘ No, but I hit him hard ’ ; another, 

‘ No, and I am afraid I wounded him.* It is no one’s 
business to find fault, but to those who love the refine- 
ment of sport there is a distinct difference between 
the two replies, especially if they seem to represent a 
habit of mind. It is just for the purpose of avoiding 
this mischance and this habit of mind that the young 
sportsman has to learn deliberation. A hasty shot — 
a very different man from the quick shot — is constantly 
doing one of two things ; he either wounds his bird 
instead of killing it, or in his hurry to make sure he 
fires too soon and mangles it. For this last fault, 
however, the tone of the keeper’s voice as he calls out 
‘.Let ’em^ fip, gentlemen, let ’em dp,’ is perhaps a 
sufiQcient penalty. These may seem small matters, 
and possibly from the point of view of the game they 
are so ; it cannot matter much to the partridge whether 
hq is blown to pieces or neatly shot through the head 
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at a decent distance. But to the sportsman it does 
make a difference, for if he deserves the name at all, 
it is not the mere act of killing or the Mgness of the 
bag which is his object ; he is out to enjoy a parficular 
form of excitement, a feeling which can never be satis- 
factory unless it is experienced in a certain degree of 
perfection, and this perfection can be only attained by 
keeping, or learning to keep, instinctively within the 
limitations which are the rules of the game, laid down 
by many successive generations of fine sportsmen. 

These rules or limitations are not all equally old ; 
some of them have developed out of changing circum- 
stances. For example, there is one limitation so strict 
that it has become a matter of law — ^the law of the land. 
There is a close season for game. The law’s main 
object is no doubt to secure the breed from extinction, 
but behind this there is the sportsman’s feeling for 
the beast of the chase ; he is revolted by the idea 
of taking advantage of the tameness and the other 
disabilities which make wild creatures an easy prey 
in the breeding season. On a later page of this book 
Colonel Thornton will be found shooting waterfowl 
on July 1 before the nesting season was over. By 
the modem code this was an outrage of which he should 
have been ashamed ; but we must remember, first, that 
it was committed in the year 1786, and secondly, that 
none of the birds shot — cormorants, scarts, ducks, sea- 
gulls, sandpipers, and a decayed old raven — ^were then 
or are now held to be game-birds. To-day the law 
preserves them in spite of that fact, but only by a recent 
Act ; and no doubt in Colonel Thornton’s time the old 
feeling still lingered which had come down from tl^ 
days of the Normans, that. only ^beasts of venery* 
or * birds of the game ’ were * noble ’ or entitled to 
be treated with respect. The rest were-either vermin 
or ranked with vermin. They were numerous a^d 
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destructive — ^we ourselves make a distinction between 
the nightingale and the sparrow, and when even king- 
fishers come 4n large numbers to feed on young trout 
in brfeeding-ponds it is difficult to enforce the Act 
which should preserve them. 

There is a second limitation which is not a matter 
of law. Sportsmen have made it for themselves in 
accordance with the fundamental principle that sport 
will cease to be sport if it is made too easy — ^if too 
little chance is given to the animal and too Httle skill 
or endurance demanded of the hunter. From time to 
time the improvement of firearms has tended in this 
direction. Our ancestors shot birds on the ground 
because they could not kill them in any other way. 
They had all but abandoned the really sporting method 
of hunting with hawks ; they had not yet, imagined 
that marksmanship coidd effectually take its place. 
In * The Gentleman’s Recreation,’ published towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, the reader is taught 
to take birds, if he does not hawk, with nets, springs, 
and snares. The Birding or Fowling-piece is looked 
upon as an improvement on ‘ Lime Rods and 
Intoxicating Baits for taking of Fowl.’ But it was 
clearly not a very efficient weapon, and it had to be 
used with many precautions or the bird would have too 
great an advantage. You are to shoot ‘ not at a single 
fowl if you can* compass more within your Level ; 
and if on a Tree, Hedge, or the Ground, seek the con- 
vcnientest shelter you can on Hedge, Bank, 'free, or 
the like, to be absconded &om the Fowls seeing you, 
which is very offensive to them; and being within 
Shot and^ a fair Mark lose no Time 'but let fly.* A 
century later, if we may judge from the sporting prints 
of the day, it was still common for the sportsman to 
approach a covey of partridges in a crouching attitude 
®ud under cover of a bank or a bush, finally browning 
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them on the ground at a distance of some fifteen yards. 
But the gun was being improved, and a decisive change 
had set in by the turn of the century. Lord Buxton 
quotes a passage^ from Daniel, who wrote in 1806 ; 
* When hunted by*a pointer, it has been said the pheasant 
squats down and looks steadily on the dog, so that the 
sportsman may take his aim at leisure.’ The sportsman 
who did that to-day, besides probably missing his bird, 
would certainly be laughed at, and even in 1806 he 
was already out of date, for Daniel adds that it is 
*not exactly at present the custom for gentlemm to 
shoot on the ground.’ We have now passed from the 
single to the double-barrelled gun and from the muzzle- 
loader to the breech-loader, which has more recently 
still become hammerless and an ejector. With each 
of these changes the sportsman has become more 
fastidious, until now he cares little for any shot but a 
driven one, the higher and faster the better, and best 
of all if it is so difficult that the chanbes are five to one 
against his hitting. This fastidiousness and the great 
number of birds which can be put over the guns on a 
modem moor or in a well-ananged covert, has made 
it legitimate and even necessary to use more guns than 
one. Many men can handle two, and some three, 
with effect. The next step would appear to be the 
introduction of a repeating gun with six cartridges to 
take the place of the three guns with six barrels between 
them, but for reasons of feeling which the sportsman 
will understand, and the scientific man will not, the 
line has been drawn, practically without discussion, on 
the near side of this logical improvement. 

These scruples and minor regulations are very 
necessary in such completely modem forms o& sport 
as covert shooting, or indeed in any kind of smaU 
game shooting, where the hunter has no real dangers 
to contend with and no difficulties except such as cw 
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be overcome by a little extra skill or exertion. But in 
the older and finer kinds of sport the rules have long 
ago been laid down once for all, and they rest upon a 
simpler basis. Anyone may admire a bird or small 
beast, but towards the fox or the stag he is hunting the 
sportsman’s feeling is a very different one. Read 
Collyns’s ‘ Chase of the Red Deer ’ and Mr. John 
Fortescue’s ‘ Life of a Red Deer.’ You will find that 
the stag’hunter has a peculiar and strongly marked 
feeling towards the animal he is pursuing” to death. 
It is more singular still that the same feeling should 
exist in the case of the fox, a predatory little beast and 
a very troublesome neighbour to everybody who owns 
a chicken-run or a pheasant covert. Yet he, too, as 
wiU be clearly seen when we come to give some account 
of fox-hunting, has from time immemorial been 
regarded with the same curious mixture of adminstion, 
affection, and fellowship. He shares the same world, 
and even the same sport as the hunter. He has his 
rights, which include a fair chance of escape, and, 
vermin and thief though he is, no one would tolerate 
the least infringement of them. The story of the tiger 
Don is another example of the same feeling, and an 
extreme one. The Don was a tyrant who ruled and 
robbed all his weaker neighbours, yet the villagers of 
his district not only submitted to him but worshipped 
him, and though they joined in the series of hunts by 
which the Englishman brought him to his death, they 
were regretful and almost reproachful when the end 
came. Even the successful sportsman himself confesses 
when the chase was over that he would not have been 
sorry had the great beast been alive ftgain and unhurt. 

‘ What ^ould our jungles be without the Don ? ’ This 
is a step beyond the still more unanswerable question : 
What would our countryside be writhemt the fox ? 

If It is natural to the sportsman to love his horse, 
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his hounds, and his quarry, it must also be inevitable 
that he should be bound by a strong feeling to the 
human comrades of his sport. Some his fellow- 
hunters will be his friends; some will be onere 
acquaintances of the day, but even these he will treat 
with scrupulous generosity. In the hunting field he 
will not ride them off by ‘ thrusting ’ at a gap in the 
fence. In the covert he will not shoot across them at 
birds which are fairly theirs, nor will he kill with an easy 
shot a low bird which would have gone as a high one 
over someone else. On the moor, when the drive is over 
and the birds are being picked up, he will not prowl too 
near his neighbour’s butt, nor be quarrelsome about 
birds whose ownership may be doubtful. Finally, the 
happiest man of all will be the one who is not greatly 
troubled if others are a little more exacting in these 
matters than he is. Sport is a kind of ideal, the per- 
fection of which cannot be really spoiled by anyone but 
yourself. 

But your fellow-sportsmen, however you regard each 
other, are merely an added and constantly changing 
source of pleasure. The servants of the hunt, the 
trackers, beaters, keepers, huntsmen, and 'vvhips — these 
are more important, for they aie part of every day’s 
sport and make the very character of the hunt. We 
have been laughed at in England for giving the Master 
of Fox Hounds so great a position ; wrongly, for we 
have not given the position, but merely recognised it. 
Hunts differ from one another like regiments or battle- 
ships, and it is largely the character df one man that 
makes them each what they are. We must hasten to add 
that the personality of the huntsman is often as strongly 
marked and as important as that of his master. When 
we come to John Masefield’s ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ we shall 
find that out of the whole gallery of portraits with 
which it begins there is not one member of the hunt 
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set before us more vividly or with more convincing 
admiration than Robin Dawe» and everyone who has 
ever known ^ hunt will be able to match the portrait 
from his own memory. There are many men who would 
as soon forget Exmoor itself as fail to recall the looks 
and gestures of Arthur or of Anthony. 

These are our own countrymen, easy to under- 
stand and appreciate. A sportsman abroad will have 
something of the same feeling towards his native 
himters and he will be repaid, though it will probably 
be himself that must supply the dominating character. 
G. P. Sanderson, in his book on Indian sport, has said 
the right thing here. * Men who serve a judicious master, 
and who know they will not be unnecessarily exposed, 
gain great confidence and behave with a courage which 
the sportsman cannot but feel complimentary to 
himself as reflecting their reliance on his coolness and 
skill. It is only right that a sportsman should remember 
not to allow any of his men to do that at which he would 
himself hesitate.’ He goes on to say a good word 
for the native beaters, who have been ' sometimes 
described by less genuine sportsmen as ‘ pale with 
fright ’ or ‘ bolting up trees like lamplighters.’ He 
remarks that a sportsman of this kind, ' safely posted 
in a tree, is liable to forget in his chagrin at want of 
determination on the part of the bc;aters, what his own 
feelings would be if, with only a rag round his loins 
and a stick in his hand, he were required to turn a 
tiger out of a thicket.’ Gordon Cumming will be foupd 
rebuking the ‘ unfortunate, pale and panting Kleinboy ’ 
who, when he had been told to convert himself into a 
stone, ‘ thought it necessary to shove .up his ugly head ’ 
exacts at the moment when the lions were approach- 
ing. fiut he shows in the terrible story of the death of 
Hendrick how much he valued the man, not only for 
his services but for his character. He felt ' confounded 
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and utterly sick in his heart* at losing him. Even 
where sport is not so dangerous the feeling of comrade- 
ship is natural and almost inevitable. In Mr. Hall’s 
account of his fishing in Norway it is not only the Silling 
of one salmon after another^ day by day, which is the 
source of enjoyment. The romantic scenery of the 
little valley coimts for something, and for much more, 
the companionship of the two Norwegian gillies, Eric 
the older and wiser, and Anders ‘the faithful but 
brutally honest.’ In these adventures it is they — they 
and the river itself— who give the sport its character, 
making every incident of it different and memorable. 


4. Sport and Poetry 

Let us come back to our original question and 
consider if we are now in a better position to answer 
it. What is Sport ? It is not a trivial question nor a 
merely theoretical one. Let us make no mistake 
about that ; whether sport is a good thing or a bad 
one, an idle pastime or a main part of life, a self-indul- 
gence or a training in virtue, the love of it is one of 
the fibres of the national character, one which cannot 
be destroyed or separated from the rest. Wherever 
a man of British birth is, and whatever he is doing, 
the chances are a hundred to one that you will find 
him doing it in some way or other from the point of view 
of the sportsman. Before the war the enemy who 
meant to attack us knew this and despised us for it. 
In his opinion it was a proof of our degeneracy and 
justified him in the attempt to wipe us out as a race 
less fitted to survive than his own. We used to wince 
beneath this criticism because we had not "thought 
enough about the matter to be sure of the right answer 
to it. We could see that the young German took 
his work, whether commercial, political, or military. 
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more ‘ seriously * than his English contemporary. He 
applied his science more carefully to the ma^g of 
wealth and ail kinds of saleable goods. This for him 
was tne one great object of life, and life for him therefore 
was an orderly, scientific, materialistic, and prosaic 
affair. If he was right in this, we were certainly 
wrong, and the most obviously wrong thing about 
us was our sporting view. But is it true that life is 
really a matter of theory, that it is its nature to be 
entirely orderly, scientific, material, and prosaic? It 
may be to some extent all these, but is it not also even 
more characteristically various and unexpected, emo- 
tional and imaginative, religious and poetical ? Is 
it not, in short, much less like a school time-table and 
much more like a work of creative art than the German 
imagined ? Of two men, one of whom accepts existence 
as a rigid framework, made for him, while the other 
looks upon it as a house that he must build for himself 
to his own liking or a new settlement which he must 
clear and cultivate in a country of his own exploration 
— which of these two types shows the more vital sense 
of life and is, in fact, more fitted to survive in the world 
as it is T The question has been answered by a prac- 
tical demonstration in the very field which the German 
chose for proving his superiority — ^the field of war. 
In August 1914, before the first three weeks were out, 
Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz was already lamenting 
that his colleagues at General Headquarters could 
not understand that ‘ the greatest danger is the polo- 
playing Englishman,* and he might have added the 
football-pla 3 dng Briton from all over the world. Three 
years afterwards, at the climax of the submarine war, 
when* ifdmiral von Holtzendorf had failed to keep 
his promise that the U-boats would throw England 
down within five months, the same cry is heard again*— 
it is the * sporting spirit* that upsets all German 
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calculations ; and it was certainly the lack of it which 
dishonoured German warfare. On the other hand, 
it is an undoubted fact that for the pusposes of this 
wax we might with advantage have been more scientific 
and more orderly in our preparations. All the more 
clear is it therefore that the spirit of a people may be 
no small part, even of their military power. It may 
be worth while for our late enemy to consider whether, 
in other departments of life too, the poetical and 
creative genius of the French and British races may 
not be more fitted to survive than their own more 
purely mechanical habit of mind. 

At this point some reader may be struck by the 
fact that we have been speaking of sport as a kind 
of poetical activity, whereas it is the more general 
custom to regard it as a rather materialistic form of 
pleasure. In this matter sportsmen have perhaps 
hardly done themselves justice. They have felt too 
strongly about their sport to spend much time in 
thinking about it; they have written a good deal, 
but they have written about incidents and details of 
method. The details they knew to be prosaic; the 
incidents they also believed to be told as plain prosaic 
statements of fact. The facts were there right enough 
— even in big-fish stories there is seldom an3rthing 
wrong except the weights, and everyone knows how 
a fish shrinks when you weigh him, and gradually 
regains his full stature afterwards. But what the 
sportsman has never said himself, though at the 
bottom of his heart he knows it well enough, is that 
he lives, when he is most truly alive, in a world apart 
from the prosaic, •grmding, and calculating world of 
commerce and politics, that he inhabits a bonntiy 
partly inherited from his remote ancestry, partly 
improved by the care of his predecessors and himself, 
and that this world, this life of his, is made out of the 
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material world, not merely by physical effort but by 
the exeidse of the creative activity of the h um a n 
spirit. If this is not poetry, it is something very 
like it. The poet, too, takes the real world for his 
material, and creates out of it a new life or many new 
lives, made visible by the beauty of words, by which 
he draws others to share in his discoveries. The 
sportsman has not often that art. He puts his idsion 
of the world, not into words, but into practice. He 
lives the life of his imagination. 

Is it a good life ? Can it be commended or defended ? 
Of what elements is it made ? We have abeady reckoned 
up some of them, the peculiar emotion or excitement, 
the enjoyment of contest, of the sense of skill and of 
the beauty of wild nature, sympathy with the beasts 
of chase or with any fab adversary, the hatred of 
cruelty and of selfishness, the love of fellowship whether 
with men, with horses, or with hounds, above all the 
scrupulous sense that the rules must be honourably 
kept or the very sport itself will be corrupted and 
destroyed. These two last points, the fellowship 
and the scrupulousness, suggest a further thought. 
There have for many centuries been in English life 
two main currents of feeling, two ideals often conflicting 
and generally thought to be irreconcilable. At the 
moment of their keenest antagonism they were repre- 
sented by the Puritan and the Cavalier. The war 
between these two divided men by a false division, 
for in this country few men are, or have ever been for 
any length of time, wholly of one kind or the other, 
and this is in exact accordance with the Englishman’s 
sporting ^nature. He is like a hound that is a cross 
between *two breeds, and hunts far better than if he 
belonged purely to either. 

After the anxieties and privations of a great vt^ar we 
are perhaps a little in danger of forgetting how in the 
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past hunting has kept alive the genial and imaginative 
elements handed down to tis by the Cavaliers. Let 
us turn then once more to Collyns*s boob. 

*In 1812 the late Lord Fortescue again kept the 
hounds, and continued Master up to the year 1818, 
killing in the six years 90 deer— 42 stags and 48 hinds 
Those again were glorious days. The halls of Castle 
Hill rang merrily with the wassail of the hunters, 
and many a pink coat issued from the hospitable 
seats of the neighbouring squires, on the bright autumn 
mornings, to participate in the pleasures of the chase. 
When a good stag had been killed, the custom was for 
James Tout, the himtsman, to enter the dining-xoom 
at Castle Hill after dinner in full costume, with his 
horn in his hand, and after he had sounded a mort, 
success to stag-hunting was solemnly drunk by the 
assembled company in port wine, 

whose father grape grew fat 
On Lusitanian summers ; ” 

after which Tout again retired “ to his own place ” 
and rested himself after the labours of the day in 
company with one or two favourites whose escape 
from the kennel had been connived at. There, before 
the ample fire, the huntsman dozed away his evening, 
and killed his deer again ; while 

The staghounds weary with the chase, 

Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 

And urged in dreams the forest race 
From Castle Hill to wild Exmoor.” ’ 

This is one aspect of the life of sport ; let us now 
hear Charles Baldwin on another. 

* Elephant-hunting is the very hardest *life that 
a man can chalk out for himself. Two blank days 
riding five hours at a foot’s pace to a vley, where the 
Masaras tell you they have drunk; sleeping in the 
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bush with nothing to eat; a drink of muddy water 
in the mornings out of a dirty tortoise-shell, which 
serves for breakfast, dinner, and supper; all day in 
the saddle under a broiling sim, following after three 
half-starved Masaras in greasy battered skins, who 
parry a little water in the belly of a quagga, which is 
nauseous to a degree, and never seeing life the whole 
day. Two days like this, followed by two successful 
ones, is about what you may expect.’ 

This, or something like it, is true of all good hunt- 
ing. It is a hard life, and the sportsman’s ideal is 
an ideal of hard living. If we recollect this, and bear 
in midd, too, all the discipline of his apprenticeship 
and the strictness of his self-imposed rules, we shall 
perceive an ascetic and even a moral element in sport 
sufficient to satisfy the ancestral Puritan to whom we 
arc all inwardly answerable. 

This, then, we may believe is the nature of Sport as 
understood and practised by the British race. 



CHAPTER II 


ELEPHANT HUNTING 

In the book of Sport, at any rate, the elephcmt must 
have the place of honour. It is true that fo(r many 
centuries, and among many nations, the lion has 
been ranked above all other animals and taken as 
th^^ symbol of nobility and courage. But this may 
easily be explained : the Ipn is much better known 
to men, and is one of their most terrible enemies; 
also his domineering and haughty manners were 
naturally looked upon, in the ancient world, as more 
royal cWacteristics than the brain-power and useful 
qualities of the elephant. Those who have known 
both these animals intimately in their own homes 
have no doubt which is the more majestic and also 
the bolder of the two. ‘The King of Beasts,* says 
Sir Samuel Baker, ‘is generally acknowledged to be 
the lion, but no one who has seen a wild elephant can 
doubt for a moment that the title belongs to him in 
his own right. Lord of all created animals in might 
and sagacity, the elephant roams through his native 
forests . . . monarch of all he . surveys.’ We shall 
hear another famous hunter presently, making great 
claims for the lion : but even he cannot maintain 
that the lion is a match for the elephant 
power or intelligence, and I think the following pages 
will show that the elephant is the finer quarry of the 
two for man the hunter. 
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The local difficulties are, of course, much the same 
in the two cases : whichever of these beasts you go 
to kill, you qmst be prepared to meet real hard^ips 
and cmstades. Your transport animals may suffer 
from horse and cattle disease: you yourself may be 
laid low with ague or malaria. At times there will 
be a lack of water, and always a good deal of trouble 
from the disabling and even terrifying heat of the sun. 
In the forests or jungles there will be deadly thorns, 
and impenetrable tangles of creeper and bog. Your 
native himters and beaters will be unskilled in handling 
your weapcMiS, and though they may be in their own 
way bbth intelligent and brave, to you who do not 
know their character and ways of thought, they will 
often seem unreliable and perhaps cowardly. You 
will know very little of each other’s language, and 
accidents, thefts, misunderstandings and sudden deser- 
tions will try your temper severely. Finally, in reading 
the accounts of big-game himting it must be remem- 
bered that man’s weapons, powerful as they are, do 
not form an inseparable part of him, perfectly and 
instinctively under his control, like the claw's or tusks 
of an animal. A heavy gun is a formidable arm, but 
it is also a serious encumbrance, and must be con- 
stantly reloaded, often in the most critical moment ; 
the earliest and most famous big-game himters were 
equipped only with muzzle-loaders, and to reload these 
when in great danger, and on a restive horse, was an 
athletic feat as well as a desperate trial of nerve. This 
kind of sport demands in a high degree all the physical 
powers of man, writh the addition of a great gift of 
courage and perseverance : and no one would be 
'willinj^to face the hardships and dangers if he were 
not irresistibly impelled by the love of sport of which 
we have already spoken. 

But if we set aside the mere difficulties of big-gam^ 

D 
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hunting, we shall find special reasons for picking out 
the elephant as the finest match for the most daring 
sportsman. To begin with, there is the satisfaction 
of hunting an animal enormously greater and more 
powerful than man, even man mduntcd on horseback 
and attended by dogs and beaters. The gun makes 
the sport possible, and we ^ead of more successes than 
defeats : but we shall miss the point if our imagination 
does not show us the contest as a really tremendous 
and thrilling one. Baker warns us of this. * It is 
difficult,* he says, to * convey a just idea of the grandeur 
of the sport : it reads too easy. The description of 
the hunt details the amoimt of slaughter, but cannot 
possibly explain the *peculiar excitement which attends 
elephant shooting beyond all other sports. The size 
of the animal is so disproportionate to that of the 
himter. It is a curious sight, and one of the grandest 
in the world, to see a fine rogue elephant knocked 
over in full charge. His onset appears so irresistible, 
and the majesty of his form so overwhelming, that 
I have frequently almost distrusted the power of man 
over such a beast ; but one shot well^ placed, with 
a heavy charge of powder behind the ball, reduces 
him in one instant to a mere heap of flesh.’ 

But it is quite clear that it is only by force of his 
inv^tive brain and his trained courage that man 
is able to win this almost incredible victory : his 
bodily powers alone would never suffice. ‘A man is 
a poor defenceless wretch if left to defend himself 
against wild animals with the simple natural weapons 
of arms, legs and teeth. A tom-cat would be almost 
a match for him. * He has legs which will neither serve . 
him for pursuit, nor escape, if he is forced ^'tn trust 
only in his speed. He has strength of limb whhSb 
is useless without some artificial weapon. He is an 
animal who without the i>ower of reason could not 
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even exist, in a wild state : his brain alone gives him 
the strength to support his title as a lord of the 
creatidb.’ Poor little man ! how mad he must be, or 
how ardently moved by the desire of sport, to throw him- 
self into a pursuit for which he is physically so unfit. 
Before you go to himt the elephant Usten to the list 
of qualifications which you must possess, according 
to another mighty hunter, Charles John Andersson. 
If you h unt on foot, he says, you must be able to run 
many miles at a stretch, uphill if need be, without 
stopping for breath : you must stand thirst like a 
savagew: you must have the daring to await a charge 
until the huge beast is within six paces of you, and then 
shoot straight : and you must be prepared to fire a 
hundred shots before his immense vitality is exhausted. 
If you hunt on horseback you must have the skill 
and courage to * yah ’ the elephant, or ride with him 
alongside, before you can get the right shot behind 
his shoulder: and you must be horseman enough to 
bolt when you have fired, and reload while bolting. 
Above all yiaLJOiUSt _fieyer think of f^ure. This is 
not so easy, for your men will have told you many 
terrible old tales. Carl Krieger was pursuing a wounded 
elephant when the infuriated animal turned suddenly, 
singled him out from the rest as the man who had 
hurt him, seized him with his trunk, lifted him high 
in the air and dashed him to the ground. The others 
of the party fled in horror : but they foimd next day 
that Krieger had been deliberately trampled to pieces 
and only a few pounded bones remained. Another 
time a native hunter, named Mari6^ a man of great 
skill and, daring, wagered that he would go into the 
fegest lind pluck three hairs from a live dephant’s 
tail. He succeeded : and then bet that he would go 
back and shoot the same , elephant. This time the 
beait wae on the alerts and Mari6 was caught, impaled 
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and trampled to a cake. There is a grim humour 
about the elephant which makes his vengeance the 
more terrible. The natives say that if He is mMested 
by a crocodile when crossing a river or taking a bath» 
‘he forthwith seizes the reptile with his trunk and 
carries it into the veldt, until he meets with a forked 
tree suitable for his purpose, where, after sufficiently 
enlarging the opening between the forks, he thrusts 
his enemy into the cavity, and bidding it adieu, leaves 
it there to perish.’ These are not stories to have in 
mind when the heavy steps are padding along behind 
you: for though on good ground your horse will out- 
pace the elephant, when you come to sandy soil the 
big flat feet will overtake you, and a forest thicket 
which stops you dead will offer no obstacle to the vast 
bulk which crashes through it like a tank through a 
wire entanglement. In such a case you would be 
better on foot, for you might possibly hide : but the 
two methods have little to choose between them, so 
far as danger is concerned. 

WiUiam Charles Baldwin, in describing his first 
experiences with the African elephant, tells us how he 
was driven to adopt the mounted attack. 

‘Hunting on foot once in the Entumeni Bush I 
had a very narrow escape from an old bull elephant 
which I had wounded. He gave chase and 1 took 
up the hill ; the ground was very wet and slippery — 
heaps of dead leaves, no heels to my veldt shoes, which 
were made of blesbuck skin, and, from being thoroughly 
saturated with wet, had stretched to nearly double 
the original size : consequently 1 went, as they say, 
two steps backwards to one forwards, was cqnstantly 
down, and quite exhausted in the strenuous^effoi^ 
I made to get on. Seeing no disposition on my pur- 
suer’s part to give up the chase, I changed my tactics, 
got above a tree, on which I leaned a couple ci seconds 
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to recover my wind partly — a very critical moment^ 
as thd brute was not more than four of his own lengths 
from |ae — ^jumped then some ten yards at right angles, 
and turned down the hill at full speed, the monster 
screaming and trumpeting in full career after me at 
a tremendous pace. He must have been over me in 
a few strides more, when I sprang to the right and 
down he went in his mad career, crashing and carrying 
all before him, utterly unable to stop if he had wished, 
as the hill was very steep and he was under full sail : 
a tremendous relief to my mind, as it was my last 
resort. I did not hazard another encounter, but 
mentally resolved for the future to try another country, 
where I could have the all-{fowerful assistance of a 
good horse in emergencies of the like kind, and have 
carried out the resolution then and there made ever 
since.’ 

The good horse, however, did not bring him victory 
at once — in the next story the el^[tfiant again did most 
of the hunting and was very nearly successful. 

‘ On the Tuesday morning we found a troop of 
eleven or twelve bull elephants in a thick hackthom 
bush on the banks of the river. As they crashed away, 
I rode hard in their rear, shouting lustily, and singled 
out the largest bull. I rode close under his stern, 
and he cleared the path for me*. Jle turned to 'see 
who had the audacity tQ ride so near, for the horse’s 
nose touched hiBi, when I gave him a bullet behind the 
shoulder, and cleared out of his path. In reloading 
I lost him, and, cantering on his spoor, he very nearly 
caught me, as he had stopped and turned round just 
where the path turned suddenly and sharply to the 
right,,^wd I was almost imder his very trunk ere I 
saw him. He was lying in wait, and made a terrific 
charge, trumpeting furiously ; the horse was round 
like a top^ and away I went, with both rowels deep 
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in his flanks, as I threw myself on his neck. It was 
a verl near shave; his trunk was over the horse’s 
hindqvarters.* I went through bush that in cool blood 
I should have pronounced impenetrable, but did not 
come' off scathless ; my poor hands were shockingly 
tom, and my trousers, from the knee, literally in shreds, 
though imde of goatskin. After giving the elephant 
two more bullets I lost him. The dogs .Were frightened 
to death, and would not leave the horse’s heels. 

* 1 Portly came across another troop of bulls, which 
took against the wind* leaving such^a dust behind them 
that 1 was half smothered, f rode at last a little 
wide of them, on the weather side, and was able to 
get a view of their teeth, and I rode out one with 
beautiful long teeth. He very soon lessened his speed, 
turned, and before I was aware, charged me. I could 


not turn in time, and therefore fired right between 
his eyes. The shot struck him about an inch abovb 
the left eye, afid brought him on one H(;|ee, and I was 
able to get out of his Way. He then took up a position 
in the bush, and I loaded and gave Jiim two more 
bullets in the head, one in the centre ofvhis forehead. 
He kept backing further and further into the bush, 
with his two enonmus ears erected like fans, and, as 
I was thinking the "last sjhot mifet tell on him, he made 
the longest and moat furious chaige I ever saw; he 
fairly hunted me, ^ile I was half loaded, clear away. 
I rode in a circle to endAvour to dodge and at 
length succeeded. h 8 stopped at fault, aAdl began 
to reload: I had none but conical balls^ eajl.the gun 
was fouh I co|i^ not mdt tee down, 
cur, never teme mb dtt Hm 
in v^'for a rtjlic, tad at length in ^ 


; ' up 
f(fKlVio4 


• and wSat liWiitoe.— 

and it agaiftrt the kpadc ot a fjiij t |ft l«i^ 

got the bullet hmne |(|iri|iilt my dsphaot had humIc good 
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use of his time and got dear away, and I returned to 
the wagons in rags, with the loss of a spur, aid not 
a little discomfited ; but it was madn&ss to ^attack 
them in their stronghold.’ 

But Baldwin, one of the first Englishmen to hunt 
the African elephant, was also one of the most courageous. 
His nerve was never broken, even by the most terrify- 
ing escapes ; and he had the power of going on after 
his bodily strength was all but exhausted. When 
success came to him at last it was due to this unflinch- 
ing endurance : he held to the principle that ‘ however 
ill things are with you, they may very possibly be 
even worse with your enemy.’ 

At Ramshua, he says, ‘ 1 found five bull elephants, 
gave chase, and singled and drove out the largest and 
gave him a couple of pills to make him quiet ; he 
shortly turned and stood at bay, about forty yards 
off, and then came on with a terrific charge. My newly 
purchased horse, Kebon, which I was riding for the 
first time, stood stock still, and I intended to give the 
elephant my favourite shot in the chest, but at every 
attempt to raise the gun for the purpose of so doing, 
my horse commenced tossing his head up and down, 
and entirely prevented me from taking aim. During 
my attempts to pacify and steady him, the bull charged, 
and I fired at random, and whether the ball whistled 
uncomfoi’tabl> near the horse’s head or not I can’t 
say, but he gave his head so sudden a jerk as to throw 
the near rein over on to the off side ; the curb chain 
came undone, and the bit turned right round in his 
mouth. The huge monster was less than twenty yards 
off, ears erected lik^ two enormous fans, and triynpeting 
furiously. Having no command whatever of mjrhorse, 
I dug the long rowels in most savagely, when Kebon 
sprang straight forward for the brute, and I thought 
it was all up ; 1 leaned over the off side as far as possible, 
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an htf trunk was within a few feet of me as I shot 
close py him. I plied the rowels and was brought 
again xo a lAidden stand by three mapani trees, in 
a sort of triangle : a vigorous dig and he got through^ 
my right shoulder coming so violently in contact with 
one of the trees as almost to unhorse me, slewing my 
right arm behind my back, over my left hip. I know 
not how I managed to stick to my gun, 14 lb. weight, 
with my middle finger only hooked through the trigger- 
guard, my left hand right across my chest holding by 
the end of the reins, which most fortunately I had 
in my^hand when I fired, and in this fashion we went 
at a tearing gallop through a thick tangled bush, and 
underwood, mostly hackthoms, over which my nag 
jumped like a buck. He was very nearly on his head 
three or four times, as the soil was very heavy, sandy, 
and full of holes. The monster was all this time close 
in my wake ; at length I got clear from him, and he 
turned and made off in the opposite direction at his 
best pace. As soon as I could pull up, which I managed 
after performing three or four circles, I jumped off, 
righted my bridle, and went after him like the wind, 
as he had a long start, and 1 was afraid of losing him 
in thick bush. After giving him ten shots, and sustain- 
ing three more savage charges, the last a long and 
silent one — ^far from pleasant, as my horse had all 
the puff taken out of him, and he could only manage 
to keep his own before the brute — ^to my great satisfac- 
tion he at length fell to rise no more.’ 

Another famous elephant slayer was Roualeyn 
Gordon Gumming, a contemporary of Baldwin. He 
spent h^ youth in salmon fishing and deerstalking : 
then for two years he was in a Madras Cavalry regiment. 
He returned to Scotland at the age of 20, but found 
‘the life of the wild hunter so far preferable to that 
of the mere sportsman * that he got a commission in 
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the Rwal Newfoundland Veteran Companies. Disap- 
pointed once more, he determined to try Africa, and 
exchanged into the Company’s Moimted Rifles. This 
at last brought him his opportunity : he enjoyed five 
years of such first-rate hunting that when he returned 
to England with his trophies and published his account 
of his adventures among the big game, he achieved 
an immense reputation, and was always known after- 
wards as ‘ The Lion Hunter.’ 

With elephants he was quite as successful as with 
lions * he hunted them on horseback and sometimes 
with dogs. On one of his best days he turned even 
a ioreSt fire to good account. The Bakalahari were 
burning the old dry grass to enable the young crop 
to spring up better, so that the improved pasture 
might tempt the various game animals to remain in 
their territory. While this was going on, Gordon 
Cumming arrived on the scene, without dogs, but 
accompanied by a native hunter, Johannus by name. 

‘ My guide,’ he says, ‘ led me about a mile through 
deudC forest, when we reached a little well-wooded 
hill, to whose summit we ascended, whence a view 
might have been obtained of the surrounding country, 
had not voli^es of smoke obscured the scenery far 
and wide, as though Issuing from the funnels of a 
thousand steamboats Here, to my astonishment, my 
guide halted, and pointed to the thicket close beneath 
me, when I instantly perceived the colossal backs 
of a herd of bull elephants. There they stood quietly 
browsing on the lee side of the hill, while the fire in 
its might was raging to windward within two hundred 
yards of them. 

‘I dfrected Johannus to choose an dephant, and 
promised to reward him should he prove successful. 
Galloping funoudy down the hill I started the dephants 
with an unearthly ydl, and instantly sdected the 
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finest in the herd. Placing myself alongside,^! fired 
both barrels behind his shoulder, when he injstantly 
turned upon me, and in his impetuous Dareer charged 
head foremost into a large bushy tree which he sent 
flying before him high in the air with tremendous 
force, coming down at the same moment violently 
on his knees. He then met the raging fire, when, 
altering his course, he wheeled to the rightabout. As I 
galloped after him I perceived another noble elephant 
meeting us in an opposite direction, and presently the 
gallant Johannus hove in sight, following his quarry 
at a respectful distance. Both elephants held on 
together, so I shouted to Johannus “ I will give your 
elephant a shot in the shoulder, and you must try 
and finish him.” Spurring my horse, I rode closely 
alongside, and gave the fresh elephant two balls 
immediately behind the shoulder, when he parted 
from mine, Johannus following ; but before many 
minutes had elapsed, that mighty Nimrod reappeared, 
having fired one shot and lost his prey. 

* In the meantime 1 was l(>ading and firing as fast 
as could be, sometimes at the head and sometimes 
behind the shoulder, until my elephant’s forequarters 
were a mass of ^ore, notwithstanding ^hich he con- 
tinued to hold stoutly on, leaving the grass and branches 
of the forest scarlet in his wake. 

‘On one occasion he endeavoured to escape by 
charging desperately amid the thickest of the flames : 
but this did not avail, and 1 was soon once more along- 
side. 1 blazed away at this elephant, until I began 
to think he was proof against my weapons. Having 
fired thirty-five rounds with my two-grooved rifle, 
I opened fire upon him with the Dutch six-^under; 
and when forty bullets had penetrated his hide, he 
began for the first time to evince signs of a dilapidated* 
constitution. He took up a position in a grove ; and 
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as the dogs kept barking round him, he backed stem 
foremost among the trees, which yielded before his 
gigantic strength. Poor old fellow ! he had long 
braved my deadly shafts, but I plainly saw it was now 
all over with him ; so I resolved to expend no further 
ammunition, but hold him in view until he died. 
Throughout the chase this elephant cooled his person 
with large quantities of water which he ejected from 
his trunk over his back and sides ; and just as the 
pangs of death came over him, he stood trembling 
violently beside a thorny tree, and kept pouring water 
into hi^ bloody mouth until he died, when he pitched 
heavily forward, with the whole weight of his fore- 
quarters resting on the points of his tusks.’ 

Gordon Cumining was as brave and skilful a hunter 
as you will find, but he was not always the most perfect 
example of the sporting spirit. His exultation in the 
moment of success led liim on one occasion into a fit 
of braggadocio, the account of which is not pleasant 
reading. >Ve have already heard this story in the 
previous chapter, and need say no more of it here: 
except that only a very honest man would have 
recorded it against himself, and there is no other 
incident of thjp kind in^Gordon Cumming’s book. He 
was evidently a man whose pulse was raised and 
his imagination quickened to an extraordinary degree 
by the excitement of the chase : danger only doubled 
his strength, and the moment of escape or success 
was for him the beginning not of fatigue but of 
exaltation. 

This is shown clearly in his account of a dangerous 
contest vhich he fought out in Bcchuanaland : he 
had with him natives, dogs, and his horse * Sunday,’ 
but when the crisis came the battle was practically 
a single-handed one, pygmy man against primeval 
mmister, and the fe^g of triumph was undeniably 
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earned. But only a very mighty hunter couid have 
had the spirit left to feel it. 

‘On we sped through the depths of the forest, 
our view being confined to about fifty yards on every 
side. Presently emerging upon a small open glade, I 
observed a herd of brindled gnoos and two or three 
troops of pallahs ; and soon after a second herd of 
about fifteen camelopards stood browsing before us, 
and, getting our wind, dashed away to our left. We 
had proceeded about two miles further, and it was now 
within two hours of sunset, when, lo ! a thorny tree, 
newly smashed by an elephant, met our view.^ Some 
of the natives attentively examined the leaves of the 
broken branches to ascertain exactly when he had been 
there ; while some for the same purpose overhauled 
the spoor. It was the spoor of a first-rate bull ; he 
had fed there that morning at the dawn of day. The 
ground was hard and bad for spooring, but the natives 
evinced great skill ; and following it for a short distance, 
we came to ground where a troop of bull elephants 
had pastured not many hours before. Here the thorny 
trees on every side were demolished by them, and 
huge branches and entire trees were rent and uprooted, 
and lay scattered across our p|th, havinfg been carried 
several yards in the trunks of the elephants before 
they stood to eat the leaves : the ground also was 
here and there ploughed up by their tusks in quest 
of roots, and in these places the enormous fresh spoor — 
that thrilling sight to a hunter's eye — ^was beautifuUy 
visible. 

* All this was extremely interesting and gratifying ; 
but I had been so often disappointed, and it .was now 
so very near sunset, that 1 entertained but faint hopes 
of finding them that evening. Hut^huisho was very 
anxious that 1 should see the elephants; he bad 
divested himsdf of his kaross, and canying one ol the 
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muskets Vhich Sicomy had bought from me, he led 
the spooring party, consisting of about fifteen cunning 
old hands. Tfie great body of the men he had ordered 
to sit down and remain quiet until the attack 
commenced. Having followed the spoor for a short 
distance, old Mutchuisho became extremely excited, 
and told me that we were close to the elephants. A 
few minutes after several of the spoorers affirmed 
that they had heard the elephants break a tree in 
advance ; they differed, however, about the direction, 
some saying it was in front, and others that it was 
away tc^our left. Two or three men quickly ascended 
the tallest trees that stood near us, but they could not 
see the elephants. Mutchuisho then extended men 
to the right and left, while we continued on the 
spoor. 

* In a few minutes one of those who had gone to 
our left came running breathless to say that he had 
seen the mighty game. I halted for a minute, and 
instructed Isaac, who carried the big Dutch rifle, to 
act'independently of me, while Kleinboy was to assist 
me^ in the chase ; but as usual when the row began, 
my followers thought only of number one, I bared 
my arms to the shoulder, and having imbibed a draught 
of aqua Dura from the calabash of one of the spoorers, 

I |prasped my trusty two-grooved rifle, and told my 
guide to go ahead. We proceeded silently as might 
be for a few hundred yards, following the guide, when 
he suddenly pointed, exclaiming “ Klow I ” and before 
us stood a herd of mighty bull elephants, packed 
together beneath a shady grove about a hundred and 
fifty yard; in advance. I rode slowly towards them ; 
and as soon as they observed me they made a loud 
rumbling noise, and, tossing their trunks, wheeled 
right about and made off in one direction, crashing 
through the forest and leaving a eloud of dust behind 
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them. I was accompanied by a detachment^ of my 
dogs, who assisted me in the pursuit. 

‘The distance 1 had come, and the difficulties I 
had undergone to behold these elephants, rose fresh 
before me. I determined that on this occasion at 
least 1 would do my duty, and, dashing my spurs into 
“ Sunday’s ” ribs, I was very soon much too close in 
their rear for safety. The elephants now made an in- 
clination to my left, whereby I obtained a good view 
of the ivory. The herd consisted of six bulls ; four of 
them were full grown, first-rate elephants ; the other 
two were fine fellows, but had not yet arrived at perfect 
stature. Of the four old fellows, two had miioh finer 
tusks than the rest, and for a few seconds I was un- 
decided which of these two I would follow ; when 
suddenly the one whieh 1 fancied had the stoutest 
tusks broke from his comrades, and 1 at once felt 
convinced that he was the patriarch of the herd, and 
followed him accordingly. Cantering alongside I was 
bound to fire, when he instantly turned, and, uttering 
a trumpet so strong and shrill that the earth seemed 
to vibrate beneath my feet, he charged furiously after 
me for several hundred yards in a direct line, not 
altering his course in tie; slightest degree for the trees 
of the forest, which he snapped and overthrew like 
reeds in lus headlong career. 

• When be pulled up in his charge I likewise halted ; 
and as he slowly turned to retreat I let fly at his shoulder, 
“ Sunday ” capering and prancing and giving me much 
trouble. On receiving the ball the elephant shrugged 
his shoulder, and made off at a free majestic walk. 
This shot brought several of the dogs to my assistance 
which had been following the other elephants, and on 
their coming up and barking another hcadlon r lA^rge 
was the result, accompanied by the never«>failing 
trumpet as before. In^his charge he passed close to 
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me, w]|en I saluted him with a second bullet in the 
shoulder, of which he did not take the slightest notice. 
I now determined not to fire again until 1 could make 





As ho sloidy turned to letieat 1 let fly at his shoulder, ** Sunday” capenng 
•and prancing and giving me much trouble * 


a steady shot; but although the elephant turned 
repeatedly “ Sunday ” invariably disappointed me, 
capering so that it was impossible to fire. At length 

h 
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exasperated, I became reckless of the danger, and, 
springing from the saddle, I approached the elephant 
under cover of a tree, and gave him a* bullet in the 
side of the head, when, trumpeting so shrilly that the 
forest trembled, he charged among the dogs, from whoiA 
he seemed to fancy that the blow had come; after 
which he took up a position in a grove of thorns, with 
his head towards me. 1 walked up very near, and as 
he was in the act of charging (1 being in those days 
under wrong impressions as to the impracticability of 
bringing down an elephant with a shot in the forehead) 
stood coolly in his path until he was within fifteen 
paces of me, and let drive at the hollow of his forehead, 
in the vain expectation tlylt by so doing I should end 
his career. The shot only served to increase his fury — 
an effect which, 1 had remarked, shots in the head 
invariably produced; and continuing his charge with 
incredible quickness and impetuosity he all but 
terminated my elcpliant-hmiting powers for ever. A 
large party of the Bechuanas w'ho had come up yelled 
out simultaneously, imagining 1 was killed, for the 
elephant was at one moment almost on top of me ; 
I, however, escaped by my activity, and by dodging 
round the bushy trees. As the elephant was charging 
an enormous thorn ran deep into the sole of my foot, 
the old Badenoch brogues, which I that day sported, 
being worn through ; and this caused me severe pain, 
laming me throughout the rest of the conflict. 

‘ The elephant held on through the forest at a sweep- 
ing pace ; but he was hardly out of sight when I was 
loaded and in the saddle, and soon once more alongside. 
About this time 1* heard Isaac blazing away at another 
bull, but when the elephant charged, his cowardly 
heart failed him, and he very soon made his appearance 
at a safe distance in my rear. My elephant kept 
crashing along at a steady pace with blood streaming 
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from ^ wounds; the dogs which were knocked up 
with fatigue and thirst no longer barked around him, 
but had dropped astern. It was long before I again 
fired, for I was afraid to dismount, and ** Sunday ” 
was extremely troublesome. At length I fired sharp 
right and left from the saddle: he got both balls 
behind the shoulder and made a long charge after me, 
rumbling and trumpeting as before. The whole body 
of the Bamangwato men had now come up and were 
following a short distance behind me. Among these 
was Mollyeon, who volunteered to help ; and being a 
very sj/vift and active fellow, he rendered me important 
service by holding my fidgety horse’s head while 
I fired and loaded. 1 then fired six broadsides from 
the saddle, the elephant charging almost every time, 
and pursuing us back to the main body in our rear, 
who (led in all directions as he approached. 

* The sun had now sunk behind the tops of the trees : 
it would very soon be dark and the elephant did not 
seem much distressed, notwithstanding aU he had 
received. I recollected that my time was short, there- 
fore at once resolved to fire no more from the saddle, 
but to go close up to him and fire on foot. Riding 
up to him I dismounted, and, approaching very near, 
I gave it him right and left on the side of the head, 
upon which he made a long and determined charge 
after me ; but I was now very reckless of his charges, 
for 1 saw that he could not overtake me, and in a 
twinkling 1 was loaded, and, again approaching, I fired 
sharp right and left behind his shoulder. Again he 
charged with a terrific trumpet, which sent “ Sunday ” 
flying through the forest. This w&s his last charge. 
The wounds which he had received began to tell on 
his constitution, and he now stood at bay beside a 
thorny tree, with the dogs barking around him. These, 
refreshed by the evening breeze, and perceiving that 
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it was nearly over with the elephant, had oncie more 
come to my assistance. Having loaded I drew near 
and fired right and left at his forehead. * On receiving 
these shots, instead of charging he tossed his trunk 
up and down, and by various sounds and motions, 
most gratifying to the hungry natives, evinced that 
his demise was very near. Again 1 loaded and fii^d 
my last shot beliind his shoulder : on receiving it, 
he turned round the bushy tree beside which he stood, 
and 1 ran round to give Um the other barrel, but the 
mighty old monarch of the forest needed no more ; 
before I could clear the bushy tree he fell hea,vily on 
his side, and his spirit had fled. My feelings at this 
moment can only be understood by a few brother 
Nimrods who have had the good fortune to enjoy a 
similar encounter. I never felt so gratified on any 
former occasion as I did then.’ 

The one great mistake that Gordon Cumming made 
on this occasion was the bold attempt to kill his quarry 
by a direct shot between the eyes. Hunters did not 
then realise the difference between the African and 
Indian elephant in this respect. Henry Faulkner, 
an officer of the 17th Lancers, who took part in the 
search for Livingstone, explains the difficulty in his 
book, written cightee»i ycais later. The tusks of the 
African elephant, he found, are larger than those 
of the Indian bull, and differently placed — ^their bases 
almost join in the forehead, about six inches above 
the level of the eye, and the brain is placed low down 
behind this strong barrier of ivory. The shot between 
the eyes therefore, which is certainly mortal to the 
Indian elephant, 'is for the African hunter entirely 
out of the question. It is, however, possible to kill 
African elephants by a shot behind the ear or between 
the ears ‘provided the sportsman goes right up to 
them.’ Faulkner himself succeeded in doing this 
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repeatedly with a powerful gun which he calls his 
‘ gum-tickler ’ — a qpooth-bore No. 9 by Rigby» loaded 
with nine drams of powder. 

‘ After half an hour’s hard walking, during which 
some of the tracking was difficult, owing to the stony 
nature of the ground, we left the forest and entered 
a prairie of long grass, standing in many places over 
fifteen feet high, with a solitary tree here and there. 
As we got further into it the grass became less 
thick, and was so dry and brittle that 1 almost feared 
to fire a shot, lest it should take fire and force us 
out, or maybe bum us to death. Suddenly and 
unexpectedly a loud trumpet burst upon my ears, 
and all the natives stopping short whispered ** Jovo I 
jovo 1 ” The elephants were evidently not far ahead, 
and as there was a high tree close to us at the time, 
I wc^it to it and soon saw from its topmost branches 
a herd of five about two hundred yards ahead, standing 
in a ring within a few yards of each other, as if they 
had made up th(‘ir minds to spend the day there. There 
w'as no tree near them — nothing but long grass. But 
now another sight met my eyes. Through the midst 
of this extensive prairie, and not more than five hundred 
yards beyond where these animals stood, a broad river 
had nin. It was all but dry at present, but here and 
there I could observe little patches of water. This 
indeed was a godsend. I was already suffering from 
thirst, and I knew my men were in the same state. 
To this day the sight of that water seems to me like 
a dream ! There was but half a bottle — scarcely 
half a bottle — ^left, which must inevitably have been 
divided , between six thirsty souls.* Now there was 
abundance. Having determined to say nothing ol 
this discovery till the chase was over, and signalling 
to the men that I had seen the elephants, I descended 
from my observatory, and having looked to the guns. 
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took the breech-loader Rigby 10 in my own (hands, 
and gave Moloka the gum-tickler, ^^ng him to keep 
dose to me, and on no account to^ fire himself. One 
of the other guns was carried by Chinsoro, and a fourth 
by one of Maramia’s men, who would accompany me, 
ttough I asked him and his two companions to remain 
at the tree. 

* Taking the lead I approached the elephants, Moloka 
at my heels. There was not a breath of air, so I went 
straight at them. Soon their dusky forms appeared 
through the long grass, and in a minute or two I was 
within eight yards of one. Observing that th^y were 
standing in a crescent, and that the right-hand one 
was the one to which I was so close, I went down on 
my hands and knees, and moved cautiously a few yards 
to my left. Looking round as 1 did so, 1 observed 
Molo^ like a snake in my wake, but Chinsoro and 
the other man had disappeared. My other two guns 
were gone I However, there was no room for retreat. 
I knew Moloka had the infallible gum-tickler, and 1 
felt 1 could depend on him. Surely the man who but 
a short time since had said, If master die Moloka 
die too,” would not desert me now? Slowly raising 
my head, I at once saw the state of things. Within 
fourteen yards of my right stood one of the herd, three 
parts on to me. Another was a few yards on his right, 
and within the same distance. Two were standing 
straight on to me, about fifteen yards off, and directly 
in front, while the fifth was within twelve yards of 
my left, with his back towards me. Raising myself 
quickly to my full bMght, I dropped the elephant on 
my extreme right with the temple shot, and the second 
barrel played a similar game with the one next him. 
In an instmt the faithful Moloka thrust the gum-tickk^ 
into my hands. At that moment the elephant on 
my extreme left, thunderstruck at the sudden row, 
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turned 'round to see what was the cause of it. The 
tickler roared, the huge beast fell, shot in the 
brain through the forehead a little below the level 
of the ear. Moving as I lowered the gun, to get dear 
of the smoke from such a large charge, which hung 
in the still atmosphere, I perceived one of the t%ro 
elephants which I knew were in front of me in ftlll 



* I was suddenly sent head over heels.* 


charge with coiled trunk. I knew I had but one shot 
left, and I determined to let him get close before firing. 
However, I overshot the mark a little, for as I fired, 
having aimed at the forehead, llraight for the brain, 
I was suddenly sent head over heek, and the gun flew 
from my hands. For a moment I fancied aU was up, 
but as soon as I could recover myself I sat^^p, and 
saw the monster prostrate within a couple of yards 
of me, his tusks buried deep in tihe soiL 
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‘ I often laugh when I remember how I examined 
my legs and arms, especially my right arm, to see 
if there were any broken bones ; but, th&nk goodness I 
all proved sound. Moloka assisted to lift me on my 
legs again, having previously picked up the gun ; but 
alas ! the stock of the favourite was smashed in two. 

‘ On going up to the animal I found the bullet hole 
in the right place, and about two inches above it the 
gauge of the gum-tickler was stamped on his forehead, 
the hair as well as the skin being fairly cut against 
the muzzle of the great gun by the force of the blow. 
I discovered that I had let him come too closc,^having 
probably misjudged the impetus of his charge, and 
that ere I had time to lower the gun he fell, though 
dead, against it, and thus bowled me over and broke 
my favourite weapon. It was a narrow shave indeed, 
but I was gradually ))ecoming aeciistoined to accidents 
of this sort. 

* Moloka actually cried over the broken stock I I 
soon found that I was unable to lift iny right arm above 
my head, and that I had sustained one or two other 
slight bruises. 

‘The remaining elephant luckily bolted straight 
away, trumpeting loudly as he went, and had I been 
able to put another gun to ray shoulder I think 1 should 
have followed him, in the hope of his pulling up for 
some of his companions, though I fear my chance of 
success would have been but a poor one. 

When the other men came up, they went almost 
mad witli excitement, though none but Moloka saw the 
tight. In explanation of his disappearance, Chinsoro 
said the other meil made liim go back, and t|icy said 
Chinsoro was to blame. Tw^o of Marainia’s men set 
to w'ork to drink the elephants’ blood, asserting they 
would be dead in a few minutes, but I quickly stopped 
th(W, saying there was plenty of water {madaee) dose 
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to US. At first they would not believe me, but when 

I told them I had seen it from the tree, they said 
“ Show it qulhkly, or we shall die.” I was very nearly 
choking myself, and asked for the bottle, but it was 
empty, the man who carried it having doubtless helped 
himself. It was intensely hot, and 1 really don’t 
know how I, for one, should ever have got home alive 
had not Providence brought this stream to my notice. 
The grass was so long to its very edge that we might 
have been walking within twenty yards of it without 
being aware of its existence. We soon were on its 
banks ^d all drank copiously. The sandy bed of 
the stream was about fifty yards wide, and there was 
only a little water in one or two places, and that almost 
too hot to drink. However, having satisfied the first 
cravings of thirst, we dug, or rather scraped, deep 
holes in the sand, and a good supply was thus procured 
to fill oiirs(‘lves, our bottles, and goatskin. 

‘ We tht‘u returned to the elephants, and cut oif 
their tails as testimonies of our prowess when we 
returned to camp. . . . 

‘ Mr. Young was astonished when 1 showed the 
elephants' tails, and the natives, grouped round my 
guides, listened with open mouths to their narrative 
of the sport. These men, as they told their story, 
might be seen flinging themselves into the most extras 
ordinary and eeeentric attitudes, evidently showing 
how I had been knocked over.* 

The formation of the forehead is not the only 
respect in which the elephants of Africa and India 
differ. The African is the more colossal beast, with 
much larger ears and tusks — ^his ears when he is 
charging are often 14 feet from tip to tip ; his tusks nm 
up to 224 or even 800 lb. the pair and may measure over 

II feet in length. The Indian elephants are a fool less 
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in height, the bulls only have tusks (in Ceylon neither sex 
have them), and the breed is generally milder and more 
docile — ^with the remarkable exception df the Rogues. 
These are old and solitary bulls, who have forsaken the 
herd, and acquired habits of great ferocity and cunning. 
The following passage from Sir Samuel Baker’s well- 
known book, ‘ With Rifle and Hound in Ceylon,’ gives an 
admirable picture of two of these savage brutes in their 
native haunts, and his own success in destroying them. 

‘ Having arrived at Doolana on the 5th April 1847, 
with excellent Moormen trackers, who were elephant- 
catchers by profession, I started for a day’s ^port in 
company with my brother B. This particular portion 
of the district is inhabited entirely by Moormen. They 
are a fine race of people, far superior to the Cingalese. 
They are supposed to be descended from Arabian 
origin, and they hold the Mahometan religion. The 
Rhatamahatmeya, or head man of the district, resides 
at Doolana, and he had received us in a most hospitable 
manner. We therefore started direct from his house. 

* Passing through a belt of low thick jungle, exactly 
in front of the village, wc entered upon the plain which 
formed the border of the tank. This lake is about 
three miles in length, but is not more than a mile in 
width in its widest part, and in some places is very 
much less. The opposite side of the tank is fine open 
forest, which grows to the water-edge, and is in some 
parts flooded during the wet season. At this time 
the soil was deep and muddy. 

^ This was not a place visited by sportsmen at that 
period ; and upon arriving at the margin of the lake, 
an exciting view |>resented itself. Scattered pver the 
extent of the lake were thirteen rogue elephants— one 
was not a quarter of a mile from us; another was 
so far off he could hardly be distinguished; another 
was close to the opposite jungle; and they were in 
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fact all single elephants. There was an exception 
to this, however, in one pair of elephants who stood 
in the very dentre of the tank, side by side ; they 
were as black as ebony, and although in view with 
many brother rogues, they appeared giants even among 
giants. The Moormen immediately informed us that 
they were a notorious pair who always associated 
together, and were the dread of the neighbourhood. 
There were many tales of their ferocity and daring 
which at the time we gave little heed to. 

* Crossing the tank in a large canoe, we arrived in 
the opep forest on the opposite shore. It was a mass 
of elephant tracks which sunk deep in the soft earth. 
They were all so fresh and so confused that tracking was 
very difficult. However we at length fixed upon the 
tracks of a pair of elephants and followed them up. 
This was a work of considerable time, but the distant 
cracking of a bough at length attracted us to their 
position, and we shortly came up with them, just as 
they had winded us, and were moving off. I fired an 
ineffectual shot at the temple of one, which separated 
him from the other, after whom we started in chase 
at full speed. Full speed soon ended in a standstill 
in such ground ; it was deep stiff clay, in which we 
sunk over our ankles at every step, and varied our 
struggles by occasionally flying sprawling over the 
slippery roots of the trees. 

‘The elephants ran clean away from us, and the 
elephant-catchers, who knew nothing of the rules for 
carrying spare guns, entering into the excitement of 
the chase, and free from the impediments of shoes, 
ran ligh^y along the muddy ground and were soon 
out of sight as well as the elephants. Still we struggled 
on, when, presently, we heard a shout, and then a 
shot; then another shout; then the trumpet of an 
elephant. Shot after shot then followed with a chorus 
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of shouts; they were actually firing all our spare 
guns I 

* In a few moments we were up with them. In a 
beautifully open piece of forest, upon a good hard 
ground, these fellows were having a regular battle 
with the rogue. He was charging them with the 
greatest fury, but he no sooner selected one man for 
his object, than these active fellows diverted his rage 
by firing into his hindquarters and yelling at him. 
At this he would immediately turn and charge another 
man, when he was again assailed as before. When 
we arrived, he immediately selected B., and came 
straight at him, but offered a beautiful shot in doing 
so, and B. dropped him dead. 

‘ The firing had disturbed a herd of elephants from 
the forest, and they had swum the large river in the 
neighbourhood, which was at that time so swollen 
that we could not cross it. Wo therefore struck off 
to the edge of the forest where the waters of the lake 
waslu^d the roots of the trees, and from this point we 
had a fine view of the greater portion of the lake. 

‘ All the rogues wc had at first counted had retired 
to their several entrances in the forest, except the pair 
of desperadoes already mentioned, — ^they knew no 
fear and had not heeded the shots fired. They were 
tempting baits, and wc determined to get them if 
possible. These two villains were standing belly- 
deep in the water, about a quarter of a mile from the 
shore ; and the question was, “ How were we to get 
near them ? ” Having observed that the other rogues 
had retreated to the forest at the noise of the firing, 
it struck me that 'we might by some ruse induce these 
two champions to follow their example, and, by meet- 
ing them on their entrance, we might bring them to 
action. 

* Not far upon our left, a long sliallow bank, covered 
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with reeds, stretched far into the tank. By wading 
knee deep along this shoal a man might approach to 
within two hdhdred paces of the elephants, and would 
be nearly abreast of them. I therefore gave a man a 
gun, and instructed him to advance to the extreme 
end of the shallows, taking care to conceal himself 
in the rushes, and when at the nearest point he was 
to fire at the elephants. This I hoped would drive 
them to the jungle, when we should endeavour to 
meet them. 

‘ The Moorman entrusted upon this mission was a 
plucky /ellow, and he started off, taking a double 
gun and a few charges of powder and ball. Tlie 
elephant-catchers were delighted with the idea, and 
we patiently awaited the result. About a quarter 
of an hour passed away, when wc suddenly saw a 
puff of white smoke spring from the green rushes at 
the point of the sand bank. A few moments after 
wc heard the report of the gun, and we saw the ball 
splash in the whaler close to the elephants. They 
immediately eocked their ears and throwing their 
trunks liigh in the air, they endeavoured to wind the 
enemy ; but they did not move, and they shortly 
again commenced feeding upon the water-lilies. 
Another shot from the same place once more disturbed 
them, and while they winded the utisceu enemy, two 
more shots in quick succession from the old quarter 
decided their opinion and they stalked proudly through 
the water towards the shore. 

* Our satisfaction was great but the delight of the 
elephant-catchers knew no bounds. Away they started 
along the; shores of the lake, hopping 'from root to root, 
skipping through the mud, which was more than a 
foot deep, their light forms hardly sinking in the tough 
surface. A nine-stone man cerbunly has an advan- 
tage over one of twelve in this ground ; added to this 
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I was carrying the long two-onnce rifle of sixteen 
pounds, which with ammunition, &c., made up about 
thirteen and a half stone, in deep stiA clay. I was 
hterally half way up the calf of my leg in mud at every 
step, while these light naked fellows tripped like smpe 
over the sodden ground. Vainly I called upon them 
to go easily ; their moment of excitement was at its 
full pitch, and they were soon out of sight among 
the trees and underwood, taking all the spare guns 
except the four-ounce nfle, which, weighing twenty- 



one pounds, effectually prevented the bearer from 
leaving us behind 

‘ What added materially to the annoyance of losing 
the spare gims, was the thoughtless character of the 
advance. I felt sure that these fellows would outrun 
the position of the elephants, which, if they had con- 
tinued in a direct route, should have entered the jungle 
within three hundred yards of our first station. 

‘W> had slipped, and plunged, and struggled over 
this distance when we suddenly were checked in our 
advance. We had entered a small plot of deep mud 
and rank grass surrounded on all sides by dense rattan 
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jungle. This stuff is one woven mass of hooked thorns ; 
long tendrils armed in the same manner, although not 
thicker than whip-cord, wind themselves round the 
parent canes and form a jungle which even elephants 
dislike to enter. To man these jungles are perfectly 
impervious. 

* Half-way to our knees in mud, we stood in this 
small open space of about thirty feet by twenty. 
Around us was an opaque screen of this impenetrable 
jungle ; the lake lay about fifty yards upon our left, 
behind the thick rattan. The gun-bearers were gone 
ahead sgmewhere, and were far in advance. We were 
at a stand-still. Leaning upon my long rifle, I stood 
within four feet of the w all of the jungle which divided 
us from the lake. I said to B., *‘The trackers are 
all wrong and have gone too far. I am convinced that 
the (‘lephants must have entered somewhere near this 
place.” 

‘ Lit tie did I think that at that very moment they 
were within a few feet of us. B. was standing behind 
me on the opposite side of the small open, or about 
seven yards from the jungle. 

‘I suddenly heard a deep guttural sound in the 
thick rattan within four feet of me : in the same instant 
the w'hole tangled fabric bent over me, and bursting 
asunder showed the furious head of an elephant with 
upliltcd trunk in full charge upon me. 

‘ I had barely time to cock my rifle, and the barrel 
almost touched him as I fired. I knew it was in vain 
as his trunk was raised. B, fired his right-hand barrel 
at the same moment without effect from the same 
cause. I.jumped on one side and attempted to spring 
through the deep mud : it was of no use ; the long 
grass entangled my feet, and in another instant I lay 
sprawling in the enraged elephant’s path within a foot 
of him. In that moment of suspense 1 expected to 
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hear the crack of my own bones as his massive foot 
would be upon me. It was an atom of time. 1 heard 
the crack of a gun ; it was B.’s last 'barrel. I felt 
a spongy weight strike my heel, and turning quickly 
heels over head I rolled a few paces and regained my 
feet. That last shot had followed him just as he was 
upon me ; the end of his trunk had fallen upon my 
heel. Still he was not dead but he struck at me witli 
his trunk as I passed round his head to give him a 
finisher with the four-ounce rifle, which I had snatched 
from our solitary gun-bearer. 

‘ My back was touching the jungle from wjiich the 
rogue had just charged, and 1 Avas almost in the act 
of firing through the temple of the still struggling 
elephant when I heard a tremendous crash in the 
jungle behind me similar to the first, and the savage 
scream of an elephant. I saw the ponderous fore-leg 
cleave its way through the jungle directly upon me. 
I threw my whole weight back against the thick rattans 
to avoid'“him, and the next moment liis foot was planted 
within an inch of mine. His lofty head was passing 
over me in full charge of B., who was unloaded, when, 
holding the four-ounce rifle perpendicularly, I fired 
exactly under his throat. 1 thought he w'ould fall 
upon me and crush me, but this shot was the only 
chance as B. Avas perfi etly heljiU'ss. 

‘A dense cloud of smoke from the heaAry charge 
of poAvder for the moment obscured everything. I 
had jumped out of the way the instant after firing. 
The elephant did not fall but he had his death- wound ; 
the ball had severed his jugular and the blood poured 
from the wound. ' He stopped, but collecting hj^ stunned 
energies he still blundered forward towards B. He, 
however, avoided him by nmning to one side, and the 
wounded brute staggered on through the jungle. We 
now loaded our guns ; the first rogue was quite dead, 
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and we followed in pursuit of rogue number two. Wc 
beard distant shots, and upon arriving at the spot we 
found the gun*bearers. They had heard the ivounded 
elephant crashing through the jungle, and they had 
given him a volley just as he vras crossing the river, 
over which the herd had escaped in the morning. 
They described the elephant as perfectly helpless 
from his wound, and they imagined that he had fallen 
in the thick bushes on the opposite bank of the river. 
As I before mentioned we could not cross the river on 
account of the torrent, but in a few days it subsided, 
and the^ elephant was foimd l3dng dead in the spot 
where they supposed he had fallen. 

* Thus happily ended the destruction of this notable 
pair; they had proved themselves all that we had 
heard of them, and by their cunning dodge of hiding 
in the thick jungle they had nearly made sure of us. 
We had killed three rogues that morning, and we 
returned to our quarters well satisfied.’ 

Lastly, we have one more story from the same 
hunter, the story of a day which very nearly cost him 
his life. It gives, as he says himself, the best possible 
exemplification of a rogue. 

‘ We had just arrived at an angle of the mountain 
which, in passing, we w^ere now leaving to our left when 
we suddenly halted ; our attention having been arrested 
by the loud roaring of elephants in a jungle at the 
foot of the mountain within a quarter of a mile of 
us. The roaring continued at intervals, reverberating 
among the rocks like distant thunder, till it at length 
died away to stillness. 

•We soon arrived in the vicinity of the sdund, and 
shortly discovered tracks upon a hard sandy s<rfl, 
covered with rocks and overgrown with a low but 
tolerably open jungle, at the base of the mountain. 

7 
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Following the tracks we began to ascend steep flights 
ot natural steps formed by the successive layers of 
rock which girded the foot of the mountam : these were 
covered with jungle, interspersed with large detached 
masses of rock, which in some places formed alleys 
through which the herd had passed. The surface of 
the ground being nothing but hard rock, tracking was 
very difficult, and it took me a considerable time to 
follow them up by the pieces of twigs and crunched 
leaves which the dephants had dropped while feeding. 
I at length tracked them to a small pool formed by the 
rain water in the hollow of the rock; here they had 
evidently been drinking only a few minutes previous, 
as the tracks of their feet upon the margin of the pool 
were still wet. I now went on in advance of the party 
with great, caution, as I knew that we were not many 
paces from the herd. Passing through several passages 
among the rocks I came suddenly upon a level plateau 
of ground covered with dense lemon-grass about twelve 
feel high, which was so thick and tangled that a man 
could with difficulty force his way through it. This 
level space was about two acres in extent and was 
surrounded by jungle upon all sides but one ; on this 
side, to our right as we entered, the mountain rose 
in rocky steps, from the crevices of which the lemon- 
grass grew in tall tufts. 

‘The instant that I arrived in this spot I perceived 
the flap of an elephant’s ear in the high grass, about 
thirty paces from me, and upon careful inspection 1 
distinguished two elephants standing close together. 
By the rustling of the grass in different places I could 
see that the herd was scattered, but I could not make 
out the elephants individually, as the grass was above 
their heads. 

‘ I paused for some minutes to consider the best 
plan of attack ; but the gun-bearers, who were behind 
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me, being in a great state of excitement, began to 
whisper to each other, and in arranging their positions 
behind their respective masters they knocked several 
of the guns together. In the same moment the two 
leading elephants discovered us, and throwing their 
trunks up perpendicularly they blew the shrill trumpet 
of alarm without attempting to retreat. Several 
trumpets answered the call immediately from different 
positions in the high grass, from which trunks were 
thrown up and huge heads just appeared in many 
places, as they endeavoured to discover the danger 
which the leaders had announced. 

‘ The growl of an elephant is exactly like the rumbling 
of thunder, and from their deep lungs the two leaders 
who had discovered us kept up an uninterrupted peal, 
thus calling the herd together. Nevertheless, they 
did not attempt to retreat, but stood gazing attentively 
at us with their ears cocked, looking extremely vicious. 
In the meantime we stood perfectly motionless, lest 
we should scare them before the whole herd had closed 
up. In about a minute a dense mass of elephants 
had collected round the two leaders, who T^ere all 
gazing at us ; and thinking this a favourable moment 
I gave the word, and we pushed towards them through 
the high grass. A portion of the herd immediatdy 
wheeled round and retreated as we advanced, but five 
elephants, including the two who had first discovered 
us, formed in a compact line abreast, and thrash- 
ing the long grass to the right and left with thei# 
trunks, with ears cocked and tails up, they came 
straight at us. We pushed on to meet them, but 
they still came on in a perfect line tiU within ten 
paces of us. 

* A doud of smoke hung over the high grass as the 
rifles cracked in rapid succession, and the five elephanHa 
lay dead in the same order as th^ had advanced. The 
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spare guns had been beautifully handed. And running 
between the carcases we got into the lane that the 
remaining portion of the herd had m^de by crushing 
the high grass in their retreat. We were up with 
them in a few moments : down went one, then another ; 
up he got again almost immediately, recovering from 
V.’s shot ; down he went again as I floored him with 
my last barrel. 

‘ I was now cinloaded as I had only two of my double- 
barrelled No. 10 rifles out that day, but the chase was so 
exciting that I could not help following empty-handed 
in the hope that some gun-bearer might put one of 
V.’s spare gims in my hand. A large eleifhant and 
her young one, who was about three feet and a half 
high, were retreating up the rugged side of the mountain, 
and the mother, instead of protecting the little one, 
was soon a hundred paces ahead of him, and safely 
located in a thick jungle which covered that portion 
of the mountain. Being empty-handed I soon 
scrambled up and caught the little fellow by the tail ; 
but he was so strong that I could not hold him, although 
I exerted all my strength, and he dragged me slowly 
towards the jungle to which his mother had retreated. 
V. now came up, and he being loaded I told him to 
keep a look but for the mother’s return, while I secured 
my captive by seizing him by the trunk with one hand 
and by the tail with the other ; in this manner 1 could 
just master him by throwing my whole weight down the 
hill ; and he began to roar like a fuU-grown elephant. 
The mother was, for a wonder, faithless to her charge, 
and did not return to the little one^s assistance. While 
I was engaged in securing him the gun-bearers came 
up, and at this moment 1 observed, at the fbot of the 
hill, another elephant not quite full-grown %bo was 
retreating through the high grass towards the jungle. 
There were no guns charged except one of my No. 10 
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rifles, which someone had reloaded. Taking this, I 
left the little Poonchy ” with V. and the gun-bearers, 
and running down the side of the hill, I came up with 
the elephant just as he was entering the jungle, and 
getting the ear-shot I killed him. 

* ‘ We had now bagged nine elephants, and only one 



* 1 soon Bcnmbled up nnd caught the little fellow by the tail* 


had escaped from the herd ; this was the female who 
had forsaken her young one. 

* Wallace now came up and cut off the tails of those 
that 1 had killed. 1 had one barrel* still loaded, and 
1 was pushing my way through the tangled grass towards 
the 8^ where the five elephants lay together when 1 
suddenly heard Wallace shriek out, *^Look out, sirl 
Look out I— an elephant’s coming I ” 
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* 1 turned round in a moment ; and close past Wallace, 
from the very spot where the last dead elephant lay, 
came the very essence and incarnation of a rogue 
elephant in full charge. His trunk was thrown high 
in the air, his ears were cocked, his tail stood high 
above his back as stiff as a poker, and screaming exactly 
like the whistle of a railway engine he rushed upon 
me through the high grass with a velocity that was 
perfectly wonderful. His eyes flashed as he came on, 
and he had singled me out as his victim. 

' I have often been in dangerous positions, but I 
never felt so totally devoid of hope as 1 did in this 
instance. The tangled grass rendered retreat impossible. 
1 had only one barrel loaded, and that was useless, as 
the upraised trunk protected his forehead. 1 felt myself 
doomed ; the few thoughts that rush through men’s 
minds in such hopeless positions flew through mine, 
and I resolved to wait for him till he was close upon me 
before I fired, hoping that he might lower liis trunk 
and expose his forehead. 

' He rushed along at the pace of a horse in full speed ; 
in a few moments, as the grass flew to the right and left 
before him, he was close upon me, but still his trunk 
was raised and I would^not fire. One second more 
and at this headlong pace he was within three feet 
of me; down slashed his trunk with the rapidity of 
a whip-thdng, and with a shrill scream of fury he was 
upon me. 

* 1 fired at that instant, but in a twinkling of an eye 
I was flying tlirough the air like a ball from a bat. 
At the moment of firing I jumped to the left, 
but he struck nfc with his tush ^ in full charge upon 
my right thigh, and hurled me eight or ten paces from 
him. That very moment he stopped^ wd, turning 

I Tush, i.e., a long tooth which projects. Indian elq;iliants 
have no Uuki like the African elq>hant8. 
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round» he beat the grass about with hk trunk and 
commenced a strict search for me* I heard him 
advancing close to the spot where I lay as still as 
death, knowing that my last chance lay in concealment. 
1 heard the grass rustling close to the spot where I 
lay ; closer and closer he approached, and he at length 
beat the grass with his trunk several times exactly 
above me. I held my breath, momentarily expecting 
to feel his ponderous foot upon me. Although I had 
not felt the sensation of fear while I had stood opposed 
to him 1 felt like what I never wish to feel again while 
he was deliberately hunting me up. Fortunately I had 
reserved* my fire until the riile had almost touched 
him, for the powder and smoke had nearly blinded him 
and had spoiled his acute power of scent. To my joy 
I heard the rustling of the grass grow fainter ; again I 
heard it at a still greater distance ; at length it was 
gone. 

* At that time I thought that half my bones were 
broken, as I was numbed from head to foot by the 
force of the blow. His charge can only be compared 
to a blow from a railway engine going at twenty miles 
an hour. 

‘ Not expecting to be able to move I crept to my 
hands and knees. To my delight there were no bones 
broken, and with a feeling of thankfulness I stood 
erect. I with difficulty reached a stream of water 
near the spot, in which I bathed my leg, but in a few 
minutes it swelled to the size of a man’s waist. In 
this spot every one had congregated and were loading 
their guns, but the ipgwe had escaped. 

' My cap and rifle were now hunted for, and they 
were at length found near the spot where 1 had been 
caught. The elephant had trodden on the stock of 
the rifle, and it bears the marks of his foot to this 
day. 
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I 

'In a few minutes I was unable to move. We 
therefore sent to the tent for the horses, and arrived 
at six P.M., having had a hard day’s Vork from five 
A.M. without food. 

'On arrival at the tent we found Banda and the 
trackers. 

‘ There could not be a better exemplification of a 
rogue than in this case. A short distance apart from 
the herd he had concealed himself in the jungle, from 
which position he had witnessed the destruction of his 
mates. He had not stirred a foot until he saw us 
totally unprepared, when he instantly seized the oppor- 
tunity and dashed out upon me. If I had attempted 
to run from him I should have been killed, as he would 
have struck me in the back ; my only chance was in 
the course which I pursued — ^to wait quietly until he 
was Just over me and then to jump on one side ; he 
thus struck me on the thickest part of the thigh instead 
of striking me in the stomach, which he must have done 
had I remained in my first position ; this would have 
killed me on the spot.’ 

The case of the rogue elephant is a peculiar one : 
there is a special satisfaction in hunting and killing 
an animal of enormous power which actually takes the 
offensive against man and is a danger to the community. 
But this satisfaction is peculiar to India : the African 
elephant is in the main an inoffensive beast, and is 
rapidly becoming rare, if he is not in danger of com- 
plete extinction. An order has recently been issued 
for the destruction of the only herd remaining in Cape 
Colony; farther north sport may still be Jiad, but 
only under strict limitations and on payment of a 
high licence: it is probable that before long these 
animals will be preserved only in reserves, for the sake 
of their ivory. The days when a good shot could bag 
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22 of them in one day, and when 1100 were killed 
on a single river in a year and a half, are now gone for 
ever. The Ceyion jungle*is still, as in Baker’s time, 
the sportsman’s best chance: and the man who has 
stood the test of single combat with a rogue may con- 
sider that he has for once experienced all that a wild 
sport can mean to the hunter. 



CHAPTER III 


LION HUNTING 

Roualeyn Gordon Gumming, having earned the title 
of ‘ The Lion Hunter,’ not unnaturally speaks of the 
lion as ‘ this justly celebrated king of beasts.’ In 
giving the animal this rank he differs from Sir Samuel 
Baker, but follows a tradition which has been very 
widely spread for hundreds and even thousands of 
years. The difference is not really a very important 
one ; everyone who knows the two animals, knows 
that the elephant is the more majestic, the more power- 
ful, and the more intelligent. But all the tribes of 
men who have ever had to live with the lion have 
observed how much some of his qualities resemble 
those of savage kings. The lion is a beast of prey, he 
takes w^hat he chooses and without asking leave ; he 
is so naturally haughty and commanding in manner 
as well as so fierce and terrible that other beasts of 
prey are naturally subservient to him ; they follow 
him like timid inferiors, wait till he has killed his prey, 
and feed like slaves on the remains of his lordly feast. 
From the point of view of a small and ill-armed com- 
munity, to have a hon as your neighbour must always 
have been very much like living as the Bq^gians, for 
example, had to live, with an Imperial ^^ar Lord upon 
the frontier. The greatest difference between the 
elephant and the lion is that the former, though 
dangerous, is not naturally aggressive; while the 

74 
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lion, on the contrary, is the natural enemy and devourer 
of all the weaker races around him. 

It is no dou\>t this characteristic that gives a special 
pleasure to the hunting of the lion. He is not so 
cuUning or so strong as the elephant, but he is essenti- 
ally an enemy. To attack him is, in a sense, to make 
war, and to make war on behalf of men and beasts 
who sorely need defending against him. The pleasure 
of chasing him is doubled by the feeling that he is not 
only a king, but a criminal. You risk your life not 
only for the sake of tlie game, but also to save others 
and to punish wickedness in high places. In killiAd' 
an elephant, many a hunter has felt with remorse that 
he was destroying a noble intelligence and a creature 
with a character not less gentle than his own ; but if 
any form of life may legitimately be laid low without 
regret it is that of the royal brute who terrorises and 
devours, and who, by his very existence, is a danger 
to the rest of the world. 

There can be no doubt that lion hunting, if not 
reduced, as it sometimes is, to mere assassination, 
must be reckoned in the very highest class of sport. 
The difficulties of the campaign are great. They are 
practically the same difficulties which we have already 
enumerated in dealing with the elephant — troubles with 
native hunters and transport animals, troubles from 
heat and lack of water, troubles from various kinds of 
disease. The dangers too are very formidable. One 
death, of course, is as fatal as another, and perhaps to 
be eaten by a lion is no worse than to be trampled by 
an dbphant, but there is this difference, that the number 
of white •men who have died beneath the foot of an 
elephant is extremely small, while in all ages lion 
hunters have frequently been killed or mangled, and 
to be clawed by a lion is often only another name for 
a lingering death. His weapons are not only sharp 
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and powerful, they are also not uncommonly poisoned. 
There is too about the lion a peculiar terror of the 
imagination which the elephant, in spite of his gigantic 
size, does not inspire in nearly the same degree. The 
lion roars not so much with pain or resentment as with 
hunger and ferocity ; it is, moreover, as we shall see 
presently, his habit to roar most at night, and especially 
in the midst of a tropical storm. Then there is his 
enormous strength. Except the elephant itself, there is 
hardly an animal which is not hopelessly at his mercy. 
He can drag down the giraffe, he can break the back 
of a bullock, he can carry off a heifer in the grip of his 
jaws. From time to time, he even kills the gigantic 
buffalo, and he has such powerful teeth and such an 
enormous internal capacity, that his meals are of a 
kind to appal the imagination. Another of his terrible 
characteristics is that he appears to be greater in size 
than he really is. In this he resembles the tiger, and 
the reason is probably the same in both cases. They 
are cats, but cats magnified to monstrous proportions. 
The lion is the least catlike of the two in appearance, 
but he has a stealthy step as wxll as a majestic tread. 
When he crouches there is a paralysing threat in the 
twitching of his tail, and the moment of his spring is 
a climax of terror. There is, finally, the feeling that 
you are never really safe from him at any hour of the 
day or night. He does not wait for you to come to 
him, he goeth about seeking whom he may devour. 
He will leap into your camp and snatch a native from 
a hut or from a group around the fire, he will pull a 
sleeping traveller by the feet through the flap of his 
tent, he will creep into a house and take a*^ child, or 
into a train and tear a passenger from the sleeping- 
car. In fact, in hunting the Hon, man, however 
bravely he attacks, cannot but fed that he is really 
on the defensive. 
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The qualifications needed for this sport need hardly 
be enumerated. Gordon Gumming himself has summed 
them up very shortly as * a recklessness of death^gperfect 
coolness and self-possession, an acquaintance with the 
disposition and manners of lions, and a tolerable know- 
ledge of the use of the rifle.’ This is perhaps not quite 
the whole of the matter, but the rest will appear when 
we see the sportsman in the field. Our first story is 
Gordon Cumming’s own account of a lion hunt carried 
out by what may be called the baiting method or 
ambush. To lie in wait for the lion you may use either 
food or water as your trap. In this case both were 
employed! 

‘ On the afternoon of the 3rd of September I watched 
the’ fountain. Towards sunset one blue wildebeest, six 
zebras, and a large herd of pallahs were all drinking 
before me. I lay enjoying contemplation for at least 
fifteen minutes, and, most of them having then slaked 
their thirst, I sent a ball through the heart of the best- 
headed pallah. 1 then took a long shot at the blue 
wildebeest bull, and sent the other ball into his shoulder. 
I now came to the camp, and ordered the pallah to be 
placed in front of my hole beside the water, to attract 
the lions. Having taken my coffee, I returned. to the 
water with Klcinboy and Mollyec. It was bright moon- 
light. We had scarcely lain down when the terrible 
voice of a lion was heard a little to the cast ; the jackals 
were feasting over the remains of the white rhinoceros 
of yesterday, and only one or two occasionally came 
and snuffed at the pallah. Presently a herd of zebras, 
accompanied by elands, approached the water, but 
were too timid to come in and drink# A troop of wild 
dogs now* came boldly up,' and were walking off with 
the pallah, when 1 ^red into them. They made off, 
but immediately returning, and again seizing my pallah, 
1 fired Again and wounded one of them. 
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* Soon after we had lain down a thundering clattering 
of hoofs was heard coming up the vley, and on came 
an immense herd of blue wildebeest. They were very 
thirsty and the leading cow very soon came boldly up 
and drank before me. I sent a ball through her, she 
ran sixty yards up the slope behind me, and fell dead. 
Her comrades then thundered across the vlcy, and 
took up a position on the opposite rising ground. In 
two minutes the hysenas and jackals had attacked the 
carcase of this wildebeest. Soon after this a lion gave 
a most appalling roar on the bushy height close opposite 
to us, which was succeeded by a death-like stillness 
which lasted for nearly a minute. I had then only one 
shot in my four barrels, and I hastily loaded the other 
barrel of my Westley Richards, and with breathless 
attention I kept the strictest watch in front, expecting 
every moment to see the mighty and terrible king of 
beasts approaching; but he was too cunning. He 
saw all the other game fight shy of the water, so he made 
a circuit td leeward to get the wind off the fountain. 
Soon after he roared I heard a number of jackals 
bothering him, as if telling him to come across the vlcy 
to the wildebeest ; he growled from side to side, as if 
playing with them, and after this all was still. 

‘ I had listened with intense anxiety for about fifteen 
minutes longer, when 1 heard the hyaenas and jackals 
give way on either side behind me from the carcase of 
the wildebeest, and, turning my head slowly round, I 
beheld a huge and ma)e$tic lion, with a black mane 
which nearly swept the ground, standing over the 
carcase. He seemed aware of my proximity, and 
lowering his head he at once laid hold of the^ wildebeest 
and dragged it some distance up the hill." He then 
halted to take breath, but did not expose a*^broadside, 
and in a quarter of a minute he kgain laid hold of the 
wildebeest and dragged it about twelve yards^urther 
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lion hunting 

towards the cover, when he again raised his noble head 

and halted to t»ke breath. . . is. 

’• I had ndt an instant to lose ; he stood with his righr 
side exposed to me in a very slanting position ; ^ I 
stretched my left arm across the grass and, taking him 



* A huge and majeatio lion standing ovar the carcase.' 


rather low) 1 fired ; the ball took effect, and the lion 
sank to tAie shot. All was still as death for many 
seconds, %hen he uttered a deep growl, Md slowly 
gaining his fiset he limped towards the cover, roaring 
mouri^illy as he went. When he got into the thorny 
bushes he stoinbled throuj^ than he moved along. 
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and in half a minute I heard him halt and growl fear- 
fully, as if dying. 1 had now every reason to believe 
that he was either dead or would die inunediately, and 
if I did not seek him till the morning I knew very well 
that the hyaenas and jackals would destroy him. I 
accordingly went up to camp, and having saddled two 
horses, I and Martin rode to seek him, taking all the 
dogs led in strings by the natives. On reaching the 
carcase of the wildebeest we slipped the dogs, and they 
went off after the hysenas and jackals : we listened in 
vain for the deep growl of the lion, but I was persuaded 
that he was dead, and rode forward to the spot where 
1 had last heard him growl. Lassie now coming up, 
commenced barking at a bush in front of me, and, 
riding round, I had the immense satisfaction to behold 
the most magnificent old black-maned hon stretched 
out before me. 

* The ball had entered his belly a little before the 
flank and traversed the length and breadth of his body, 
crippling him in the opposite shoulder. No description 
could give a correct idea of the surpassing beauty of 
this most majestic animal, as he lay still warm before 
me. 1 lighted a fire and gazed with delight upon his 
lovely mane, his massive arms, his sharp yellow nails, 
his hard and terrible head, his immense and powerful 
teeth, his perfect beauty and symmetry throughout; 
and 1 felt that I had won the noblest prize that this 
wide world could yield to a spoftsman. Having about 
fifteen natives with me, 1 sent for rheims and the lechter- 
mt, and we bore the lion to camp.’ 

This was a comparatively easy kill : not an assassina- 
tion, for the risk 'was a fair one, but still an ambush. 
Why is it then that we read of it with a sympathetic 
thrill, a feeling of keen pleasure | The answer is that 
such a scene goes far towards conveying the peculiar 
fascination of African hunting, and especially ht lii^ 
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hunting. It is not a scene of strenuous action, but it 
is a picture that the hunter’s imagination would recall 
with delight for many years after. The watch by'the 
moonlit fountain ; the animals clattering down to drink, 
then the hyaenas, almost as noiseless as their own 
shadows ; the sudden appalling roar, and the death-like 
stillness again ; the servile attentions of the jackals ; 
and, finally, the majestic entrance of the huge black- 
maned lion. If it were only a picture we could still 
hardly see it unmoved : but it is a hunt, there is in it 
all the thrill of opportunity and danger, and, as we may 
well believe, the unconscious memory of similar oppor- 
tunities and dangers buried thousands of years ago with 
our remote ancestors, but ready to come back and stir 
their descendants for one more intense hour of life. 
Why should a man gaze with such delight upon the 
beast he has killed ? The moirient of action has come 
and gone, the object is achieved, the desire is satisfied : 
but the admiration remains, perhaps because it is the 
natural primitive admiration of life for life, mingled 
with the inherited excitement at the victory of human 
courage over brute cunning, brute strength and brute 
ferocity. 

Our next story is again a case of baiting, but it is 
an example of fearless hunting by daylight. A lion 
had been heard and marked, but no drinking place 
was available, and there was nothing for it but to go 
boldly to meet the enemy. 

* On reaching camp,’ says Gordon Cununing, * I 
suddenly resolved to take men and horses with me and 
spend the night in the vicinity of the lion, and search 
early for him on the following morning. Accordingly, 
while dinner was prepanng, I occupied myself in 
cleaning and loading my three double-barrelled rifles ; 
after which, having dined, I rode with Kleinboy and 
John Stofolus to my hole by the vlcy, where my bedding 

o 
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lay day and night. This spot was within a few miles 
of where we expected to fall in with the lion in the 
morning. We secured the three horses to one another, 
as there was no tree or bush within miles of us ; but 
these I could dispense with, for I knew very well by the 
looks of the Hottentots that they would not sleep much, 
but would keep a vigilant eye over our destinies. I 
spent a most miserable night. The wind, which had 
been blowing so fresh in the height of the day, had 
subsided to a calm when the sun went down, aiul was 
now succeeded by an almost death-like stillness, which 
I too well knew was the harbinger of a coming tempest. 
We had not lain down an hour when the sky to leeward 
became black as pitch. Presently the most vivid 
flashes of lightning followed one another in quick 
succession, accompanied by terrific peals of thunder. 
The wind, which, during the day, had been out of the 
north-east, now, as is usual on such occasions, 'veered 
right round and came whistling up from the south-west, 
where the tempest was brewing, and in a few minutes 
more it was upon us in all its fury, the rain descending 
in torrents on our devoted heads,* while vivid flashes 
of lightning momentarily illumined with the brilliancy 
of day the darkness that reigned around. In a very 
few minutes the whole plain was a sheet of water, and 
every atom of my clothes and bedding was thoroughly 
saturated. My tlgree rifles had excellent holsters, and 
with the help of two shec^ skins which I used instead 
of saddlecloths I kept them quite dry. In two hours 
the tempest had passed away, but light rain fell till 
morning, until which time I lay on the wet ground, 
soaked to the skin. About midnight we h^ard a lion 
roar a mile or, so to the 'northward ; and a little before 
the day dawned I again heard him in the direction of 
the carcase which we had found on the preceding day. 
Soon after this I gave the word to march. We then 
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arose and saddled our horses. I found my trousers 
lying in a pool of water, so 1 converted a blanket into 
a long kilt by*strapping it round my waist with my 
shooting-belt. The costume of my followers was 
equally unique. We held for the north end of the 
lion’s mountain at a sharp pace, which we gained before 
it was clear enough to sec surrounding objects. As 
the light broke in upon us we reduced our pace, and 
rode slowly up the middle of the vast level plain towards 
the carcase of the wildebeest, with large herds of wilde- 
beests, springbok, blesbok, and quaggas on every side 
of us, whjch were this day as tame as they had been 
wild on the previous one. This is generally the case 
after a storm. The mom was cloudy ; misty vapours 
hung on the shoulders of the neighbouring mountains, 
and the air was loaded with balmy perfume emitted 
by the grateful plants and herbs. As we approached" 
the carcase I observed several jackals steal away, and 
some half-drow’ncd looking vultures were sitting '!round 
it. But there was no appearance of the lion. ^1 spent 
the next half-hour in riding across the plaiii looking 
for his spoor, but I sought in vain. Being; cold and 
hungry I turned my horse’s head for camp; and rode 
slowly along through the middle of the game* which 
would scarcely move out of rifle-range on cither side 
of me. 

* Suddenly I observed a number 4 >f vultures seated 
on the plain about a quarteMhf a mile ahead of us, and 
close beside them ctood a huge lioness consuming a 
blesbok which she had killed. She was assisted in her 
repast by about a dozen jackals, which were feastuig 
along with, her in the most friendly hnd confiilential 
manner. Directing my followers’ attention, to the spot % 
remarked, ** See the lion,” to which they replied', ” Whar t 
Whar ? Yah I Almagtig I dat is he ” ; and instantly 
reining in their steeds and wheeling about they pressed 
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their heels to their horses’ sides and were preparing to 
betake themselves to flight. I asked them what they 
were going to do ? To which they answered, “ We have 
not yet placed caps on our rifles.” This was true ; but 
while this short conversation was passing the lioness 
had observed us. Raising her full round face she 
overhauled us for a few seconds, and then set off at a 
smart canter towards a range of mountains some miles 
to the northward ; the whole troop of jackals also 
started off in another direction ; there was, therefore, 
no time to think of caps. The first move was to bring 
her to bay, and not a second was to be lost. Spurring 
my good and lively steed, and shouting to my men to 
follow, I flew across the plain, and, being fortunately 
mounted on Colesberg, the flower of my stud, I gained 
upon her at every stride. This was to me a joyful 
igoment, and I at once made up my mind that she or 
I ntoist die. 

‘T'hc lioness having had a long start of me, we went 
over a tf*onsiderable extent of ground before I came up 
with her* She was a large full-grown beast, and the 
bare and Jevel nature of the plain added to her imposing 
appearanc>^. Finding that I gained upon her she re- 
kluced her pace from a canter to a trot, carrying her 
:ail stuck • out behind her, and slewed a little to one 
side. 1 shouted loudly to her to halt, as 1 wished to 
speak with her, upon vhieh she suddenly pulled up, 
and sat on hrr haunches like a dog, with her back 
towards me, not even deigning t% look round. She 
then appeared to say to herself, ** Does this fellow know 
wlio he is after ? ” Having thus sat for half a minute 
ELS it involved in thought, she sprang to her feet, and, 
facing about, stood looking at me for a few seconds, 
moving her tail slowly from side to side, showing her 
teeth and growling fiercely. She next made a short run 
fonrards, making a loud rumbling noise like thunder. 
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This she did to intimidate me ; but finding that 1 did 
not flinch an inch nor seem to heed her hostile demon- 
strations, she quietly stretched out her massive arms 
and lay down on the grass. My Hottentots now coming 
up we all three dismounted, and drawing our rifles 
from their holsters wc looked to see if the powder was 
up in the nipples and put on our caps. While this was 
doing the lioness sat up, and showed evident symptoms 
of uneasiness. She looked first at us and then behind 
her as if to see if the coast were clear ; after which 
she made a short run towards us, uttering her deep- 
drawn, murderous growls. Having secured the three 
horses to*one another by their rheims we led them on 
as if we intended to pass her, in the hope of obtaining 
a broadside. But this she carefully avoided to expose, 
presenting only her full front. 1 had given Stofolus 
my Moore rifle, with orders to shoot her if she should 
spring upon me, but on no account to fire before me, 
Kleinboy was to stand ready to hand me my Purdey 
rifle, in case the two-grooved Dixon should not prove 
sufficient. My men as yet had been steady, but they 
were in a precious stew, their faces having assumed 
a ghastly paleness ; and I had a painful feeling that 1 
could place no reliance on them. 

‘Now then for it, neck or nothing I She is within 
sixty yards of us and she keeps advancing. We turned 
the horses* iitails to her. I knelt on one side, and, taking 
a steady aim at her breast, let fly. The ball cracked 
loudly on her tii^vny hide, and crippled her in the 
shoulder, upon which she charged with an appalling 
roar, and in the twinkling of an eye she was in the midst 
of us. At this moment Stofolus*s rifle exploded in his 
hand, anh Kleinboy, whom 1 had ordered to stand 
ready by me, danced about like a ducE: in a gale of 
wind. The lioness sprang upon Colesberg, and fearfully 
lacerated bis ribs and haunches with her horrid teeth 
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and claws ; the worst wound was on his haunch, which 
exhibited a sickening, yawning gash, more than twelve 
inches long, almost laying bare the very bone. 1 was 
very cool and steady and did not feel in the least degree 
nervous, having fortunately great confidence in my own 
shooting; but I must confess, when the whole affair 
was over, I felt that it was a very awful situation, and 
attended with extreme peril, as I had no friend with 
me on whom I could rely. 

*When the lioness sprang upon Colesberg I stood 
out from the horses, ready with my second barrel for 
the first chanee she shoidd give me of a clear shot. 
This she quickly did ; for, seemingly satisfied with the 
revenge she had now taken, she quitted Colesberg, and, 
slewing her tail to one side, trotted sulkily past within 
a few paces of me. Taking one step to the left, I pitched 
my rifle to my shoulder, and in another second the 
lioqess was stretched on the plain a lifeless corpse. 
In the struggles of death she half turned on her back, 
and stretched her n^k and forearms convulsively, when 
she fell back to her former position ; her mighty arms 
hung powerless by her side, her lower jaw fell, blood 
streamed from her mouth, and she expired. At the 
moment I fired my second shot, Stofolus, who hardly 
knew whether he was alive or dead, allowed the three 
horses to escape. These galloped frantically across the 
plain; on which he and Kleinboy instantly started 
after them, leaving me standing alone and unarmed 
within a few paces of the lioness, «which they, from 
their anxiety to be out of the way, evidently considered 
quite capable of doing further mischief. . . . 

*Haviag skinned the lioness and cut off her head, 
we placed the trophies upon Beauty and held for camp. 
Before we hs^ proceeded a hundred yards from the 
carcase, upwards of sixty vultures, whom the lioness 
had ofted fed, were feasting on her vetnains.* 
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The real hero of the story is poor Colesb^, the 
horse, who had been mangled for no sport of his o'tm. 
It is a relief to*know that he recovered. They led him 
slowly home, a sad contrast to Beauty, laden with the 
spoils of victory : washed his wounds, stitched them 
up, put on cold-water dressings, and trusted to nature 
for the rest. Under this treatment they rapidly healed. 



' She hali toned on her back and atietohed her neck and foreanoa 
oonvulimTely.' 


and Gordon Gumming was saved the loss of a friend 
worth more to him than the skins of many lions. 

The following story is once more of an ambudi; 
but it is an even more fantastic moonlight scene than 
the first, and a new danger appears— -the danger of 
being betrayed to the enemy by Jtbe rashness of a 
native follower, and so exposed to a charge. The dogs, 
who were part of the ambush this timS, seem to have 
^shown much more good sense than Kleinboy. , 

^ Soon after the twilight had died away (.ipg^t down 
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to my hole with Kleinboy and two natives, who lay 
concealed in another hole, with Wolf and Boxer ready 
to slip, in the event of wounding a lion.* 

‘ On reaching the water I looked towards the carcase 
of the rhinoceros (shot the previous night), and to my 
astonishment I beheld the ground alive with large 
creatures, as though a troop of zebras was approaching 
the fountain to drink. ESeinboy remarked to me that 
a troop of zebras was standing on the height. I 
answered “ Yes,” but I knew very well that zebras 
would not be capering around the carcase of a rhinoceros. 
1 quickly arranged my blankets, pillow, and guns in 
the hole and then lay down to feast my eyes on the 
interesting sight before me. It was bright mqonlight, 
as clear as I need wish, and within one night of being 
full moon. There were six large lions, about twelve 
or fifteen hyaenas, and from twenty to tliirty jackals, 
feasting on and around the carcases of the three 
rhinoceroses. The lions feasted peacefully, but the 
hyaenas and jackal^ fought over every mouthful, and 
cliased one another round and round the carcases, 
growling, laughing, screeching, chattering, and howling 
without any intermission. The hyaenas did not seem 
afraid of the lions, although they always gave way 
before them ; for I observed that they followed them 
in the most disrespectful maimer, and stood laughing, 
one or two on either side, when any lions came after 
their comrades to examine pieces of skin or bones 
which they were dragging away. 1 had lain watching 
this banquet for about three hours, in the strong hope 
that when the lions had feasted they would come wd 
drink. Two black and two white rhinoceroses had made 
their appearance, but, scared by the smell of blood, they 
had made off. 

'At length the lions seemed satisfied. They aU 
walked about with their heads up, and seemed to be 
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thinking about the water ; and in two minutes one of 
them turned his head towards me» and came on ; he 
was immediatdy followed by a second lion» and in 
half a minute by the remaining four. It was a decided 
and general move ; they were all coming to drink right 
bang in my face, within fifteen yards of me. 

* 1 charged the unfortunate, pale, and panting 
Kleinboy to convert himself into a stone, and knowing, 
from old spoor, exactly where they would drink, I 
cocked my left barrel, and placed myself and gun in 
position. The six lions came steadily on along the 
stony ridge until witliin sixty yards of me, when they 
halted for a minute to reconnoitre. One of them 
stretched out his massive arms on the rock and lay 
down ; the others then came od, and he rose and brought 
up the rear. They walked, as I had anticipated, to 
the old drinking place, and three of them had put 
down their heads and were lapping the water loudly, 
when Kleinboy thought it necessary to shove up his 
ugly head. 1 turned my head slowly to rebuke him, and, 
again turning to the lions, I found myself discovered. 

* An old lioness, who seemed to take the lead, had 
detected me, and, with her head high and her eyes fixed 
full upon me, she was coming slowly round the comer 
of the little vlcy to cultivate further my acquaintance I 
This unfortunate coincidence put a stop at once to all 
further contemplation. I thought, in my haste, that 
it was perhaps most prudent to shoot this lioness, 
especially as none of the others had noticed me. I 
accordingly moved my arm and covered her ; she saw 
me move and halted, exposing a full broadside* 1 fired ; 
the ball entered one shoulder and passed out behind 
the other. She bounded* forward with repeated growls 
and was followed by her five comrades, all enveloped 
in a cloud of dust ; nor did they stop until thqy reached 
the cover behind me, except one old gentleman, who 
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halted and looked back for a few seconds, when I fired, 
but the ball went high. 1 listened anxiously for some 
sound to denote the approaching end *iof the lioness ; 
nor listened in vain. I heard her growling and 
stationary as if dying. In one minute her comrades 
crossed the vley a little below me, and made towards the 
rhinoceros. I then slipped Wolf and Boxer on her scent, 
and, following them into the cover, I found her lying 
dead within twenty yards of where the old lion had 
lain two nights before. This was a fine old lioness, 
with perfect teeth, and was certainly a noble prize; 
but I felt dissatisfied at not having rather shot a lion, 
which I had most certainly done if my Hottentot had 
not destroyed my contemplation.’ 

These three adventures of Gordon Gumming are 
typical, but there is a form of lion-hunt which is even 
more exciting — ^that in which the lion is behind. 
Baldwin, whom we have seen before in difficulties with 
the elephant, gives a very vivid impression of this kind 
of running fight and of the feeling of exultation which 
rewarded him for his pluck in sticking to his chase. 
^ Almost worth the risk,’ he declares it to be : and we 
may take it that that means ^ worth the risk many times 
over ’ — ^for, if not, why take such a risk at all, and take 
it again and again ? That is of the essence of sport. 

* On Friday the old Masara captain paid me a visit ; 
he had seen a lion on the path, and left a lot of Masaras 
to watch him. I had been working hard all day in the 
hot sun with an adze making a dissel-boom for the 
wagon, and was tired, lame, and shaky in the arms, 
and did not feel at all up to the mark for rifle shooting ; 
but I ordered Fenis to be saddled, who was cdso not at 
all fresh, hayi^ had a tremendous burst in the morning 
across a flat after a lean eland cow. Just after I 

S light sight of about twenty<»five Masaras sitting down, 
1 armed to the teeth wil^ shields and assegais, my 
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attention was attracted to a Kafiir skull, which struck 
me as a bad omen, and the thought entered my head 
that it might be my fate to lay mine to bleach there. 
I did not, however, suffer this thought to unnerve me, 
but proceeded, and found that the lion had decamped. 
The Masaras followed his spoor about a eouple of miles, 
when he broke cover. 1 did not see him at first, but 
gave chase in the direction in which the Masaras 
pointed, saw him, and followed for about a thousand 
yards, as he had a long start, when he stood in a nasty 
thorn thicket. I dismounted at about sixty or seventy 
yards, an^ shot at him ; I could only sec his outline, 
and that very indistinctly, and he dropped so instan- 
taneously that I thought that I had shot him dead. 
1 remounted and reloaded, and took a short circle, and 
stood up in my stirrups to catch a sight of him. His 
eyes glared so savagely, and he lay crouched in so 
natural a position with his cars alone erect, the points 
black as night, that 1 saw in a moment 1 had missed 
him. 1 was then about eighty yards from him, and was 
weighing the chance of getting a shot at him from 
behind an immense ant-heap, about fifteen yards 
nearer. I had just put the horse in motion with that 
intention, when on he came with a tremendous roar, 
and Ferns whipped round like a top, and away at fiill 
speed. My horse is a fast one, and has run down the 
gemsbok, one of the fleetest antelopes, but the way the 
lion ran him in was terrific. In an instant I was at my 
best pace, leaning forward, rowels deep into my horse's 
flanks, looking back over my left shoiilder, over a hard, 
flat, excellent galloping ground. On came the lion two 
strides to .my one. I never saw anything like it and 
never want to do so again ; to turn in (he saddle and 
shoot, darted across my mk^ when he was within three 
rtrides of me, but on second thoughts I gave a violent 
jerk on the near rein, and a savage dig at the Same tim^ 
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with the off heel» armed with a desperate rowel, just 
in the nick of time, as the old manikin bounded by me, 
grazing my right shoulder with his and all but unhorsing 
me ; but I managed to right myself by clinging to the 
near stirrup-leather. He immediately slackened his 
speed. As soon as I could pull up, which was not all 
at once, as Ferus had his mettle up, I jumped off, and 
made a very pretty and praiseworthy shot, considering 
the fierce ordeal I had just passed (though I say it who 
ought not), breaking his hind leg at 150 yards off, just 
at the edge of the thicket. Fearful of losing him, as 
the Masaras were still flying for bare life over Jbhe veldt, 
with their shields over their heads, and I knew nothing 
would prevail on them to take his spoor again, 1 was 
in the saddle, and chasing him like mad in an instant. 
His broken leg gave me a great confidence, though he 
went hal’d on three legs ; and I jumped off forty yards 
behind him, and gave him the second barrel, a good 
shot just above the root of the tail, breaking his spine, 
when he lay under % bush roaring furiously, and I gave 
him two in the chest before he cried “ enough.” He was 
an old manikin, fat and furious||baving ^ only four 
huge, yellow, blunt fangs left. Then I bad to hunt up 
the Masaras, who, of course, never came near, nor never 
would have done so, if he had taken a day and a half 
to eat up my carcase. The gloomy forebodings which 
the skull gave rise to at starting were much nearer 
being fulfilled than I reckoned for ; and why a ‘ man 
risks his life for no earthly gain is a problem I cannot 
solve. I only know this, there is a secret feeling of in- 
ward satisfaction at having conquered, that is almost 
worth the risk to be run, though there are no applauding 
friends or spectators present. I wish my powers of 
description equalled those of a Masara ; I think 1 never 
enjoy^ a greater treat^tlian to hear one of them describe 
this adventure. 1 did not understand a word he said. 
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* but his gestures and attitudes were splendid ; his eyes ' 
flashed fire, he broke out into a streaming perspiration, 
and mimicked the lion so perfectly as to make me feel 
quite cold. It would be impossible to surpass his 
imitation of the horse galloping, with myself spurring 
him, and all the other incidents of the chase. 1 had 
the satisfaction of seeing that I held the very first place 
in his estimation, and ever since the Masaras have paid 
me great attention, bringing wood and water unasked.' 

In this last picture of the African native’s enthu 
siasm for the lion slayer we see the real primitive 
emotions of men in their early and almost defenceless 
condition, when if they dareef to hunt the lion they did 
it because they must, not for sport but for safety. 
Wherever there have been lions and men, there have, 
no doubt, from time to time been man-eaters — ^that is, 
lions who have acquired the special taste for human 
flesh. The death of Hendrick is a very old story : 
thousands of Hendricks have been mice to the gigantic 
cat in all ages, and no words are needed to explain 
the horror of the situation. We understand perfectly 
and upon the instant, how it was that when the avenger 
found the lion at last his blood * boiled with rage ’ — 
it was a rage that had been simmering for ten thousand 
years. This story is again one of Gordon Cumming’s : 

‘ On the 29th we arrived at a small village of 
Bakalahari. These natives told me that elephants 
were abundant on the opposite side of the river. I 
accordingly resolved to halt here and himt, and drew 
my wagons up on the river’s bank, within thirty yards 
of the water and about one hundred yards from the 
native village. Having outspanned, we at ^once set 
about making for the cattle a kraal of the worst jdascrip- 
tion of thorn-tms. Of this 1 had now become very 
particular, since my severe loss by lions on the 1st 
of this mdnth ; and my cattle were at night secured 
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’ by a strong kraal, which enclosed my two wagons, 
the horses being made fast to a trek-tow stretched 
between the hind wheels of the wagons. I had yet, 
liowever, a fearful lesson to learn as to the nature and 
Character of the lion, of which I had at one .time enter- 
tained so little fear ; and on this night a horrible tragedy 
was to be acted in my little lonely camp of so very 
awful and appalling a nature as to make the blood 
curdle in our veins. I worked till near sundown at 
one side of the kraal with Hendrick, my first wagon- 
driver — I eutting down the trees with my axe, and he 
dragging them to the kraal. When the kraal for the 
attic was "finished, I turnfd my attention to making 
a pot of barley-broth, and lighted a fire between the 
wagons and the water, dose on the river’s bank, under 
a dense grove of shady trees, making no sort of kraal 
around our sitting-place for the evening. 

‘The Hottentots, without any reason, made their 
fire about fifty yards from mine ; they, according to 
their usual custom, being satisfied with the shelter of 
a large, dense bush. The evening passed away cheer- 
fully. Soon after it was dark we heard elephants 
breaking the trees in the forest across the river ; and 
once or twice I strode away into the darkness some 
distance from the fireside, to stand and listen to them. 
1 little, at that moment, deemed of the imminent peril 
to which I was exposing my life, nor thought that a 
bloodthirsty, man-eater lion was crouching near, and 
only watching his opportunity to spring into the kraal 
and consign one of us to a most holrrible death. About 
three hours after the sun went down Fl!i.lled to my men 
to come and take their coffee and supper, which was 
ready forvthem at my fire ; and after supper three of 
them returned before their comrades to their own fire- 
side, and lay down ; these were John Stofolus, Hendrick, 
and Ruyter. In a few minutes an ox came out of tiie 
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gate of the kraal and walked round the back of it. 
Hendrick got up and drove him in again, and then 
went back to his fireside and lay down.. Hendrick aH 
Ruyter lay on one side of the fire under one blanke* 
and John Stofolus on the other. At this moment ^ 
was sitting taking some barley-broth ; our fire was 
very small, and the night was pitch dark and windy. 
Owing to our proximity to the native village the wood 
was very scarce, the Bakalahari having burnt it all in 
their fires. 

‘ Suddenly the appalling and murderous voice of an 
angry, bloodthirsty lion broke upon my ear within a 
few yards of us, followed by the shrieking of the Hotten- 
tots. Again and again the murderous roar of attack 
was repeated. We heard John and Ruyter shriek, 
“ The lion 1 the lion I Still, for a few moments, we 
thought he was but chasing one of the dogs round the 
kraal, but, next instant, John Stofolus rushed into the 
midst of us almost speechless with fear and terror, his 
eyes bursting from their sockets, and shrieked out, 
The lion I The lion ! He has got Hendrick; he dragged 
him away from the fire beside me. 1 struck him with 
the burning brands upon his head, but he would not 
let go his hold. Hendrick is dead 1 Oh God ! 
Hendrick is dead I Let us take fire and seek him.” 
The rest of my people rushed about shrieking and 
yelling as if they were mad. I was at once angry with 
them for their folly, and told them that if they did not 
stand still and keep quiet the lion would have another 
of us ; and that very likely there was a troop of them. 
I ordered the w^hich were nearly all fast, to be 

made loose, and .the fire to be increased as far as could 
be. I then shouted Hendrick’s name, but fill was still. 
I told my men that Hendrick was dead, and that a 
regiment of soldiers could not now help hkn, and 
hunting' my dogs forward 1 had everything brought 
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within the cattle kraal, when we lighted our fire and 
'•loscd the entrance as well as we could. 

‘ My terrified people sat round the fire with guns in 
Iheir hands till the day broke, still fanc 3 dng that every 
moment the lion would return and spring again into 
the midst of us. When the dogs were first let go, the 
stupid brutes, as dogs often prove when most required, 
instead of going at the lion, rushed fiercely on one 
another and fought desperately for some minutes. 
After this they got his wind, and, going at him, dis- 
closed to us his position : they kept up a continued 
barking yntil the day dawned, the lion occasionally 
springing after them and driving them in upon the 
kraal. The horrible monster lay all night within forty 
yards of us, consuming the wretched man whom he 
had chosen for his prey. He had dragged him into a 
little hollow at the back of the thick bush, beside which 
the fire was kindled, and there he remained until the 
day dawned, careless of our proximity. 

‘ It appeared that when the unfortunate Hendrick 
rose to drive in the ox, the lion had watched him to his 
fireside, and he had scarcely lain down when the brute 
sprang upon him and Uuyter (for both lay under one 
blanket) with his appalling, murderous roar, and, roaring 
as he lay, grappled Rim with his fe arful claws, and kept 
biting him on the breast and shoulder, all the while 
feeling for his neck, having got hold of which he at 
once dragged him away backwards round the bush into 
the dense shade. 

* As the lion lay upon the unfortunate man he faintly 
cried, ‘ Help me, help me ! Oh God 1 men, help me ! ’ 
After which the fearful beast got a* hold of his neck, 
and then all was still, except that his*«omrades heard 
the bones of his neck cracking between the teeth of the 
lion. John Stofolus had lain with his back »to the fire 
on the opposite side and, on hearing the lion, he sprang 

H 
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up and, seizing a large, flaming brand, he had belaboured 
him on the head with the burning wood \ but the brute 
did not take any notice of him. The Bushman had a 
narrow escape ; he was not altogether scatheless, the 
lion having inflicted two gashes in his seat with his;, 
claws. The next morning, just as the day began to 
dawn, we heard the lion dragging something up the 
river-side under cover of the bank. We drove the 
cattle out of the kraal, and then proceeded to inspect 
the scene of the night’s awful tragedy. In the hollow 
w^here the lion had lain consuming his prey, we found 
one leg of the unfortunate Hendrick, bitten* off below 
the knee, the shoe still on his foot ; the grass and bushes 
were all stained with his blood and fragments of his 
pea-coat lay around. Poor Hendrick 1 I knew the 
fragments of that old coat, and had often marked them 
hanging in the dense covers where the elephant had 
charged after my unfortunate after-rider. Hendrick 
was by far the bevst man I had about my wagons, of 
a most cheerful disposition, a first-rate wagon-driver, 
fearless in the field, ever active, willing, and obliging ; 
his loss to us all was very serious. I felt confounded 
and utterly sick in my heart ; I could not remain at 
the wagons, so I resolved to go after elephants to divert 
my mind. 1 had that morning heard them breaking 
the trees on the opposite side of the river. I accordingly 
told the natives of the village of my intentions ; and 
having ordered my people to devote the day to fortifying 
the kraal, I started with Piet and Ruyter as my after- 
riders. It was a very cool day. We crossed the river 
and at once took up the fresh spoor of a troop of bull 
elephants. These bulls, unfortunately, joined a troop 
of cows, and when we came on them the dogs attacked 
the cows, and the bulls were off in a moment, before we 
could even see. them. One remarkably fine old cow 
charged the dogs. I hunted this cow, and finished her 
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with two shots from the saddle. Being anxious to 
return to my .people before night, I did not attempt to 
follow the troop. My followers were not a little gratified 
to see me returning, for terror had taken hold of their 
minds and they expected that the lion would return, 
and, emboldened by the success of the preceding night, 
would prove still more daring in his attack. The lion 
would most certainly have returned, but fate had other- 
wise ordained. My health had been better in the last 
three days ; my fever was leaving me, but 1 was, of 
course, still very weak. It would still be two hours 
before tire sun would set, and, feeling refreshed by a 
little rest, and able for further work, I ordered the 
steeds to be saddled, and went in search of the lion. 

‘ I took John and Carey as after-riders, armed, and a 
party of the natives followed up the spoor and led 
the dogs. The lion had dragged the remains of poor 
Hendrick along a native footpath that led up the river- 
side. We found fragments of his coat all along the 
spoor, and at last the mangled coat itself. About six 
hundred yards from our camp a dry river’s course joined 
the Limpopo. At this spot was much shade, cover, and 
heaps of dry reeds and trees deposited by the Limpopo 
in some great flood. The lion had left the footpath 
and entered this secluded spot. I at once felt convinced 
that we were upon him, and ordered the natives to 
make loose the dogs. These walked suspiciously for- 
ward on the spoor, and next minute began to spring 
about barking jmgrily, with all their hair bristling on 
their backs : a"^ crash upon the dry reeds immediately 
followed — ^it was the lion boiipding away. 

‘SeverUl of the dogs were extremely^ afraid of him, 
and kept rushing continually backwards and springing 
aloft to obtain a view. I now pressed forward and 
urged them on ; old Argyll and Bles took up ms spoor 
in gallant style and led on the other dogs. Then com- 
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menced a short but lively and glorious chase, whose 
conclusion was the only small satisfaction that I could 
oirtain to answer for the horrors of the preceding 
evening. The lion held up the river’s bank for a short 
distance and took away through some wait-a-bit thorn 
cover, the best he could find, but nevertheless open. 
Here in two minutes the dogs were up wnth him, and 
he turned and stood at bay. As I approached he stood, 
his horrid head right to me, with open jaws growling 
fiercely, his tail waving from side to side. 

* On beholding him my blood boiled wnth rage. I 



* WiUi open jaws giuwbi\g {icrecly, his tail waving from side to sidt. * 


wished that I could take him alive and torture him, 
and, setting my teeth, I dashed my steed forward 
within thirty yards of him and shouted, “ Your time is 
up, old fellow.” I halted my horse, and, placing my 
rifle to my shoulder, I waited for a broadside. This 
the next moment he exposed, when I sent a bullet 
through his shoulders and dropped Jhim on the spot. 
He rose, however, again, when 1 finished him wnth a 
second in the*'oreast. The Bakalahari now came up 
in wonder and delight. I ordered John to cut off his 
head and forepfiws and bring them to the wagons, 
and mounting my horse I galloped home, having been 
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absent about fifteen minutes. When the Bakalahari 
women heard that the man-eater was dead, they all eom- 
menced dancfiig about with joy, calling me thkr father,^ 

We must add to this an even finer and more typical 
story of the same kind, told by Drummond in his book 
on ‘ Large Game.’ 

When he was hunting big game in the north-east 
corner of Zululand he was told many talcs of a ‘ man- 
eater ’ who had ravaged that district for nearly a year. 
Many villages had been entirely deserted and all had 
suflercd. This lion was so strong that no fastenings 
were any use against him, and he leapt over the highest 
thorn hedge round the native villages. For some time 
Drummond had no chance of proving the truth of these 
stories, for the lion always came to a village just after, 
or just before, he had been there. ‘ This, however,’ 
he writes, ‘ was not destinedio last. One sultry evening 
I arrived late at the outermost village, having been 
forced to leave the spoor of a herd of elephants from 
want of ammunition, and being very tired I determined 
to sleep at it, sending on two of my men to fetch some 
from the place wliicli 1 had made my headquarters. 
Tirc'd as I was with my exertions on an unusually hot 
day, I soon fell asleep in the hut that had been given 
up to our use ; but as the heat was stifling 1 was not 
at all surprised at being awoke towards midnight by 
a heavy thunderstorm, which crashed round us for half 
an hour or more. At last the hush came that always 
accompanies the tremendous rain which follows, and 
seems to qucncb^such storms, broken only by the heavy 
splashing of the Ing drops, and the gurgle of the water 
which flooded the ground, and I sliould soon have 
been asleep again had not a drop come splash into my 
face through the ill-thatched roof, almost immediately 
followed by a small stream of -which it hadV>een the 
advanced guard. This necessitated my looking out for 
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a drier spot, when suddenly out of the quiet of the 
descending rain, came such a confused clamour of 
shrieks and cries, of yelling and moaniifg, that until 
I heard the voice of the lion, I was utterly unable 
to aceount for it. This lasted for full half a minute, 
and then came such a blood-curdling yell of mingled 
pain and despair as I hope I may never hear again, 
and which haunted my dreams for many a month after. 

* My men, and among them two old hunters, each 
of whom had killed several lions, shrunk crouching back 
to the further end of the hut, returning no answer to 
my vords when I told them to come out with me and 
face the brute, though as I opened the hut entrance, 
and looked out into the pitch darkness, it was evident 
how useless any such attempt would be. The death- 
yell we had heard was followed by silence for some time, 
during which the brute was probably departing with its 
victim, and the natives were still afraid of its return, 
and then the usual noisy lamentations for the dead 
broke forth, and were continued without intermission 
until daylight, though I was so tired that, without 
expecting it, I fell asleep again and did not awake any 
more that night. 

‘There was little to tell when the morning did 
break. The brute had hit upon the most crowded hut 
of all, the qpc 4n which the people who had given 
place to us were sleeping, in addition to its regular 
owners, and had picked out a young married woman, 
taking her from among several and without injuring 
anyone else ; as they said, ‘‘ A man does not stab more 
than one of his herd of cattle when he is hungry.” . . . 

‘As soon as I awoke I sent off to the Chief to ask him 
to come with -liis men, saying that whether he had 
arrived or not 1 should take up the spoor at nine o^clock. 

‘ I dii not at the time know that the woman who 
had formed the last victim was his relation, but when 
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my messenger came back and told me so, adding that 
the Chief was fearfully angry, it did not surprise me to 
hear that runners had been sent out already, and that 
he had threatened to drive out of the country anyone old 
enough to carry a spear who remained behind, and that 
if I would wait until the sun had reached a certain part of 
the heavens (about ten o’clock), he would then join me, 

* 1 had already had breakfast when this news came, 
and to save time 1 took a hunter and a spoorer with 
me and followed the lion. About two hundred yards off 
wc found the spot where he had made his disgusting 
meal, and then the track led right away towards a 
stream nearly a mile distant, where he had quenched 
his thirst. Keeping steadily on he passed through 
several covers, quite strong enough to have held him, 
and through which we had to pass with the utmost 
caution, until at length he came out on to the open 
and headed in a direction that wc knew could lead no- 
where but to the Umbeka bush, the thickest jungle for 
miles round, and as this was still nearly four miles off 
I sent one man back to tell the people where to come 
to, and kept on with the hunter. 

‘On reaching the jungle which covered the entire 
side of a hill, and was stony and broken to the last 
degree, besides having its undinbush formed of im- 
penetrable cactus, wc did not of course att^pt to enter, 
but separating we walked round it, the upper and more 
rugged portion falling to my share, carefully examining 
every inch of the ground to see whether by any chance he 
had again left it ; however, no vestige of his spoor could 
be seen, and by the time we got back to our starting 
point the whole of Tek wane’s people -were in sight. 

‘The Chief himself was with them, though be had 
no hitention of taking any active part in the proceedings, 
and when we started retired with some of I6f old men 
to a place of safety, and a council of how to proceed 
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was formed on the spot. My idea had been that the 
guns should guard the more likely passes, while the 
people, numbering near five hundred, should beat out 
the jungle. To this, however, the objection was offered 
that, owing to the well-known thickness of the place and 
the universal terror of the lion, the men would not 
attempt to beat it unless they were led by myself and my 
hunters. Such being the case it was decided that spies 
should be placed in the tree-tops and other commanding 
positions, while the great body of the people were to 
enter at the top and drive it down, but knowing, as 1 
did, how very dangerous the affair would become if the 
lion was wounded in such cover, in many parts'of which 
one could not have seen it a yard oft, I especially ordered 
my men not to lire unless they felt sure of killing or 
disabling the brute on the spot, and advised that every 
one, advancing in as unbroken a line as possible, and 
going slowly and making all the noise possible, should 
try and make it slink off before them, and enable us in 
tlie end to get a fair chance at it in the open. 

‘ Half an hour was spent in waiting for the spies to 
take up their positions, and then the W'holc body, chanting 
a hmitiiig song so loudly that it could have been heard 
miles off, and must undoubtedly have broken the slum- 
bers c»f the lion, inarched up to the top, and spreading 
out so as to take in all but the outskii’ts, where it was 
improbable th$,€ it would be, they entered the jungle, 
shouting at th&top of their voices, partly, no doubt, in 
obedience to my wishes, but quite as much to keep their 
own courage up. In this fasliion and amid cries of ** Get 
up I ” “ Get out, you dog I ” “ Where’s the dog ? ” to 
which they trusted a good deal as likely to intimidate 
the lion, we passed right tlirough to the other side, and 
though the gromid hdd been beaten quite as well as it 
was possi^>Ie for aii>' thing smaller than elephants to do, 
no vestige of the aminal had been seen. 
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* Hardly, however, had the men begun to cluster out 
upon the open before there was a shouting from the 
extreme left, which when passed on by the innumerable 
stragglers, soon resolved itself into the lion having been 
seen there. Of course there was a general rush in the 
direction, which I accompanied until 1 met a man who 
had come from the spot, and who said the brute had Just 
showed itself, and turned back. On hearing this I 
stopped those nearest to me, and sent them to collect 
everyone they could find, and in a few minutes two- 
thirds of the people had come round me. I then divided 
tiicm into two bodies ; the larger led by all my hunters, 
except one* who remained with me, I sent back to enter 
the jungle on the other side and to beat through it, 
shouting and firing their guns, the other I took myself 
down to a stream which, at four or five hundred yards 
distance, faced the spot where the lion had shown 
himself, and made them lie down in the bushes which 
lined it. About fifty men 1 stationed roimd the jungle, 
telling them never to cease making a noise, and I also 
removed the spies from in front of us. 

‘ It took a long time to do this, a longer for the men 
to begin to beat, and we waited for an hour by the 
stream-bank before anything happened. I had left my 
place and gone to drink, and as I turned to come back 
a stir and rustle among the bushes where the men lay 
concealed made me think something must be in sight, 
and as I got back the man next me said, “-There he is,” 
and I soon caught sight of him standing under the shade 
of a solitary tree outside of the jungle, with his head 
turned in the direction of the beaters, evidently uncer- 
tain whether to await them where he was, or take to 
flight ; but at last, doubtless considering that this was 
a different phase of the human character from the one 
he was accustomed to meet with during his*Vfdnight 
maraudings, he turned tail, and coming towards us in 
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long easy bounds, was soon within a hundred yards of 
those concealed furthest down. Most fortunately I had 
told everyone not to show themselves on any account 
before 1 did so myself, and so the brute, unsuspicious of 
danger, made for a ford near to which the hunter who 
had come down with me had stationed himself. At 
sixty yards off he fired and rolled the brute over like a 
rabbit, it performing a complete somersault before it 
regained its legs ; up the whole line jumped with a yell, 
and the lion, which I had at first fancied was killed, 
continued his course the same as before, only, perhaps 
rather stupefied by the shot, he abandoned the ford and 
ran parallel to the stream, taking no notice of\he people, 
many of whom sh^nk back as they saw him nearing 
their part of the line. I began to cover him when he 
was still two hundred yards off, and I think 1 kept the 
gun up too long, for when I fired at half that distance 
I missed clean. I made a better shot with my next 
barrel, rather too far forward, but just catching the 
point of the fore-shoulder, and of course putting that 
useful limb hors de combat. The brute appeared to be 
as cowardly by daylight as he was daring in the dark, 
for instead of charging he bolted under a small tree and 
lay down growling, and in ten minutes everyone who 
was coming — and three-fourths of the men did so — had 
made their appearance, and were formed in a compact 
body behind me. He had not waited all this time very 
patiently ; but when I fancied I saw symptoms of his 
having a desire to slink away out of the reach of the fast 
assembling relatives of his victims, I had all the dogs 
set at him, and though only a few would go, and would 
not have even hampered his escape, yet they distracted 
lus attention for the time. 

* Our plan was a very simple one. The five hunters 
and my^if were to walk up as close as we dared, and 
fire in volleys of three, and if we did not kill and he 
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charged, we were to bolt behind the natives for shelter. 
We walked up within thirty yards, and I and two 
hunters stood up while three knelt in i^ont of us and 
fired, the brute growling furiously the while, but not 
attempting to move. The moment, however, the balls 
struck him — and with a lion crouched flat as he was, 
it was not to be expected that they would kill him 
unless one hit the centre of the forehead — he came 
straight at us roaring horribly. My two companions, 
hardly going through the form of taking aim, pulled 
their triggers and joined those who had already fired. 
Fortunately he could not spring with a broken fore-leg, 
and though he looked most unutterably savage, he did 
not get over the ground very fast, so I took a steady 
shot at the centre of his big chest, fqjly expecting to 
see him tumble over, but you could not e\en sec that 
it had struck him ; and as hi‘ was getting very near 
I didn’t take a much better aim with my second barrel 
than the two last hunters had, and, like them, missed, 
turning as 1 did so, and running away for bare life. 
1 was surprised to sec Low the men behind had 
diminished in numbers, but still there remained 
upwards of a hunared, who so far showed no signs oi' 
flinching, and I bolted in behind them and commenced 
to reload, altering my position when once the powder 
was down so that 1 could see what was going on. The 
lion had charged up to witiiin ten yards of them, and 
then, no doubt, awed by their steadiness, he had pulled 
up, and was now walkmg slowly up and down like an 
ofiicer in conunand, growling and showing his teeth, 
and looking a very noble animal with bis heavy, yellow 
mane floating rotmd him.* Very likely he y^ould have 
remained like this until wc had reloaded had not a 
young fellow in the front rank flung his assagai, with 
an insuring expression, at him, and as the spearhead 
entered he made two bounds forward, singling out the 
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unfortunate man, who, however, met him pluckily, 
presenting hiip w’ith his great six-foot shield to tear 



' ProRentioiv him witii his great six-foot shield to tear at, while he 
struck him m the chest . . f 

at, while he stuck him in the chest with lu9*long and 
keen double-edged stabbing spear ; as he did so, there 
was a sudden jerk as of a steel trap closing along the 
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line, through which 1 was in time to catch sight oi 
two more assagais being simultaneously plunged into 
the beast. All those that had run away hurried up, 
and a dense mass was formed, pushing and struggling 
to get into the centre, making the scene somewhat 
resemble a native football match I had once seen in 
the colonies. Such a contest could not possibly 1 
continued long. Dozens of spears had been buried , 
the brute’s body the instant it had reached the man, 
while, although I could tell by the shouting that ^ 
they were still stabbing it, it was probably only a 
dead body on which they were wreaking their veijgeancc. 
Be that as it might, it was nearly half an hour before 
I could find any opening which led to the lion’s carcase, 
and I do not think there was one solitary individual 
among all who were out that day, who had not gratified 
himself by plunging his spear into it ; at any rate, its 
skin was a perfect sieve, and had at least five or six 
hundred holes in it. The price at which the victory 
was gained was comparatively small, only one man 
having received a fatal wound ; while the one upon 
whom the brute had sprung escaped with some severe 
gashes and a broken arm. The lion itself, though 
apparently still retaining all his powers, was so old as 
hardly to have a tooth in his head, and was one of 
the largest and heaviest 1 ever saw. 

‘ It was wonderful it should not have fallen to our 
bullets alone, the marks of six of which were quite 
plain. Two had struck it in the head, one partially 
shattering the jaw, the other entering above the eye ; 
a great round hole in the very centre of the chest marked 
my second ; and one had gone into the neck and had 
driven through the whole length of the animal ; while 
the 8ho)>''that had rolled it over in the first instance 
had also struck in the neck, and had grazed the bone. 
The noise the men made in going home was deafening^ 
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They never ceased singing the hunting song at the 
top of their voices the whole of the six or seven miles 
we had to go* ; while man after man, amid the shouts 
and acclamations of the others, sprang out of the 
ranks and performed the bravery-dance. Old Tekwane, 
whose stinginess to his own people, whatever it might 
be to Europeans, was a proverb, forgot himself in 
'.laughtering two oxen, and a good deal more than 
half the night was spent between feasting, singing, and 
repeated bravery dances.* 

Here we are hardly any longer in the realm of sport 
at all ; we are transported back through countless 
generations to the early world of the physical struggle 
for existence. The hunt here is not the hunt of a 
single man, risking his life for his own amusement ; it 
is the going forth of a whole community to war against 
a savage invader. The troops are all armed, not only 
with spears and guns, but with shields ; they are 
accompanied by auxiliaries in the shape of dogs, and 
they are ordered to take up strategical ppsitions in 
different parts of the battlefield. When the time 
comes, three-fourths of the attacking party — a very 
creditable proportion — are got into line ; the canine 
cavalry make their charge rather less willingly ; fire 
is opened, and the enemy at once counter-attacks, 
roaring horribly. The artillery is driven in, and the 
front line wavers ; but a hundred stout fellows stand 
their ground and give the guns time to reload. But 
before they can fire again, the crisis comes : the giants 
enemy picks out a single man for hand-to-hand combat. 
The spearman meets him like a Homevic hero, and 
the ranks. close in like a steel trap.^ The lion dies 
Homerically too, pierced with the spears of the whole 
tribe; not a man but drives home his point. Then 
comes the return home, the six or seven miles of 
triumphal march, to the sound of the national anthem 
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or ancestral hunting song. Man after man springs out 
of the ranks and dances the bravery-dahce of the tribe : 
the war is over and they are intoxicated with the sense 
of a great deliverance and the glory of human fortitude. 
They feast their bodies to express their souls, and spend 
the night in singing and dancing. This is not sport, 
but the origin of sport ; it is a day in the life of the 
early world, and when the memory of it is revived in 
us, our nerves still tingle and our pulses beat faster. 



CHAPTER IV 


TIGER HUNTING 

Tiger hunting is a very distinct branch of sport by 
itself. It is to be found only in one part of the world, 
its methods are within certain limits always the^same, 
and it is a separate enterprise seldom successfully 
combined with the pursuit of other game. The most 
celebrated sportsmep who have made Africa their 
hunting ground have come back with a mixed record 
of elephant, lion, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, giraffe, 
buffalo, crocodile, and buck of different sorts. But 
when you go to hunt the tiger you go for him alone, 
and he needs all your attention. His country is mostly 
jungle and all of extreme difficulty. He knows it 
infinitely better than you can possibly do, and is, more- 
over, perhaps the most dangerous animal in existence 
to meet in cover ; for he is fierce, stealthy, agile and 
incredibly powerful. The advance against him on 
horseback or on foot would be simply giving yourself 
up to be crunched. You and your beaters would be 
almost in the position of a party of mice walking up a 
cat in long grass. Given a fair chance, no doubt, the 
nfle will make the difference, but to get that fair chance 
you must be mounted either Upon a tree or an elephant, 
and the latter is obviously very much the better, as 
well as the more exciting way. At time^ all three 
methods may have to be tried, as in the expedition 
described in the following account by Lieutenant-(Slonel 

113 I 
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William Gordon-Cumming, a younger reW^ive of the 
famous lion-hunter. He was at Beerpoor, Bheeka, 
with three friends, Arbuthnot, Bulkley and Ashburner, 
when his shikaree (a sergeant in the Guzerat Koli Corps), 
who had been sent on ahead with several of his own 
men, brought news of eighteen beasts of different kinds 
in the neighbourhood. It was deeided to move first 
on five tigers whose traeks had been found. The party 
camped at Muggoree about three p.m. 

‘ The tigers were said to live in the bed of the Watruck 
river, about a mile from the village. On reaching the 
tents, Bheeka and his men were brought up for con- 
sultation, and it was settled that nothing should be 
done till next morning, as it would be well not to disturb 
the covert; Bheeka then retired. Before long a man 
came running in and said that there was a tiger close 
by, and that the monkeys in the trees were swearing 
in their peculiar manner. We jumped up at once and 
sent for Bheeka, h\it that worthy on receiving his orders 
at three p.m. had departed to his own quarters in the 
village, where he forthwith proceeded to get drunk. He 
came up wild and incoherent, and we saw at once that 
no work was to be got from either him or his men. We 
went out, however, and I saw the tiger, a male of the 
largest size, moving along the face of the hill. Some 
of us ran bn and tried to head him, but he slipped away, 
and not seeing him again we returned to camp. 

‘ At hine next mdrning we moved out and went 
towards the river. We had only ane elephant, and as 
it had nevex been tried, it was not much sought after 
by any of tw party. 

* After Mcanuning the ground, we found that the 
tigers had taken up their quarters in a piece of very 
rou|^ scrub by the river side, covered with large 
stones, long grass, and thick green willow bushes, many 
* of which were bent over and weighed down by large 
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masses o£((iiiiftwood carried down by floods during the 
monsookis. 

‘ We were 'all new at the work, and trusted a good 
deal to Bheeka, who, when sober, was a good shikaree. 
By his direction we were posted to trees at various points 



* The beaters advanced into the jungle with loud } ells and beating of drums.' 


on one side of the cover, while th^'beattk advanced 
into the jungle with loud yells and Beating of drums. 
Very soon the father of*the family appeared ; he was 
no doubt the big beast we had seen the day oefbre. He 
came 9ut either to Arbuthnot or Ashbhmer, who were 
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posted near each other, and one of them wounded him 
severely, turning him back into the jungle. On hearing 
the shots the beaters promptly drew bank and could 
not again be induced to enter the covert, but the yelling 
was redoubled. 

* post was in a tree at the upper end bf a small 
watercourse, about a hundred yards from the edge of 
the thick willows. My rifle had recently been re-stocked 
by a native artifleer, who had so arranged the triggers 
that if placed on full cock both barrels would go together, 
or nearly so. When deer-shooting I got over this 
difficulty by cocking one barrel only. 

‘ Soon after the old tiger had been wounded I saw 
a tigress leave the covert and come up the watercourse 
towards my tree. Forgetting the peculiarity of my 
rifle, 1 cocked both barrels, and when she was within 
thirty paces I fired. My rifle went off with a great 
report and a sharp recoil, and I then found I had let 
off both barrels. 

‘ The tigress fell forward and remained quite motion- 
less, neither moving tail nor paws. My gun-b^arcr, 
who was seated beside me, passed the second gun, 
a smooth-bore, and I sat ready to fire in case the beast 
should move. Fiom her position she looked as if 
merely checked by the report of my rifle and crouching 
for a charge. Meanwhile the beaters remained yelling 
on the far side of the river, where they had perched 
themselves on trees, commanding views of the covert, 
which they prudently did not attempt to enter. 

^ My three friends left their pass^ and came towards 
me, but halted when I told them of the tigress. As 
she remained motionless, 1 began to think she must 
have been killed « instantaneously, so calling* on them 
to cover my descent, I came down and we went up to 
her. She Bhd been struck by both balls. One had 
entered about the root of the tiecfc on the right side, 
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passing out behind the left forearm, the other had 
taken her thipugh the loins, and the combined results 
were that she had sunk — stone dead — in her tracks. 

^ I was not in very robust health about this time, 
and the effect of the sim, which was very powerful^ 
brought on a feeling of deadly sickness; and soon 
after coming down from my tree I became violently 
ill. My comrades gave me weak brandy and water, and 
poured water over my head, and in about half-an-hour 
the more acute symptoms subsided, but I was not fit 
to go on. 

' My fiiends were vexed at losing the big tiger, 
which they had wounded badly, and they determined 
to go into the covert together and hunt him out. I 
did my utmost to dissuade them, but they had been 
reading Rice’s accounts of tiger-shooting and assured 
me they would * advance shoulder to shoulder, and 
proceed with the utmost caution. 

^ Mounting a riding camel, I returned to the tents, 
and kept quiet for the rest of the afternoon. My 
friends returned about five f.m., not having seen the 
Abounded beast ; they had gone* into the covert as they 
had proposed and had seen one small tiger, at which 
one of the party had attempted to fire, but his rifle 
snapped, and altogether 1 thought they had reaton 
to congratulate themselves on their want of success. 

‘ As our men assured us that there were still a tigress 
and two large cubs in the covert, we went to the same 
ground next momiqg, and took up the same positions. 
I saw the tigress, which came out for a short distance, 
and then turned back to the willows. • Then one of the 
cubs came* out : he was a small beast, about six feet 
from tip to tip. He stood broadside on at seventy 
yards, and I dropped him dead with one slMst. 

'The beaters had again takeq to the trees, and 
declined to enter the covert, so after a consultation it 
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was agreed that Ashbumer and Bulkley should take 
up fresh positions in trees, and that Arbuthnot and 1 
should go in with a few picked men and drive out the 
tigress. 

‘ The chief of the village had come out with us that 
morning with a considerable following. Ashbumer 
had lent him a carbine, and he and his men also posted 
themselves in a tree near the edge of the willows. We 
hunted about for some time, and, as I now believe, 
we were fortunate in not finding the tigress, who would 
certainly have left her mark on one of us. As we came 
up to a thick patch of willows near the edge of the 
covert, several shots were fired in our front by the chief 
and his men, and we heard their bullets ping in the 
air as they glanced off the stones. Our position was 
not a good one. A tiger— probably wounded — some- 
where close to us, and an excited chieftain firing 
“ promiscuous ” into the covert. 

‘ We shouted to him to “ cease firing,*’ and made 
the best of our way out of the jungle. Going up to 
him we found the chief had fired at and killed the 
other cub, which lay dead near his tree. 

‘ A palaver w as now held, and, as we believed that only 
the tigress remained, and that her temper would not 
be improved by the slaughter of her offspring, we decided 
on leaving her alone for that day. So, getting some 
men together, we carried out the two cubs, and were 
starting off to our camp when we heard shouts from the 
covert, followed by the cry that a man had been seized 
by the tigress. 

* It turned out that a party of men, unconnected 
us, who were passing near the place had heard 
tte shots, and from motives of curiosity had joined our 
people ht the spot where the chief had killed the second 
cub. When all had left the covert one of these men 
mi$a(.xl the scabbard of his knife, and returned to the 
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The tigress seized him in her teeth by the waist, driving 
her fangs deep into his body and shaking him as a 
dog would a rat. She then slunk back into the willows, 
and had disappeared by the time we reached the place. 

‘ We feared from the first that the man’s case was 
hopeless, but we had him carefully carried to the tent, 
where we dressed his wounds and did all in our power, 
but he sank fast and died next morning. 

* Apart from the feeling of regret for the poor man 
we feared the event would seriously affect our success 
during the rest of the expedition ; for though we were 
in no way to blame, and the man had me^ his death 
solely by his own rash act in returning to the jungle, 
yet he had died in our camp, and we knew we should 
get all the credit of his death among the country folks. 
We gave his friends money for the funeral expenses, 
and they carried off the body to be burnt at his native 
village. 

‘ Soon after they had left we went forth to hunt in 
the bed of the Watruck river, a few miles above the 
scene of the previous day’s disaster. Some of our men 
had been out in the early morning and had followed 
up the fresh track of a tiger into the willows which 
fringed the banks of the stream. At this spot the river 
was about eighteen inches in depth from bank to bank, 
and the sides, which sloped down sharply^ to within 
a few yards of the water, were clothed with thick green 
bushes. 

‘The main river «was joined by several deep and 
tortuous nullahs, partially filled with dry grass eight 
feet high, which had escaped the conflagration in 
the annual bumifig of the surrounding jungle. Alto- 
gether the spot ^ was very tigerish. Away from the 
bed of the river the jungle was bare and stony, and the 
black ashesi^of the burnt grass seemed to render the 
beat more intense. The trees were dear of leaves, and 
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the only shade to be got was on the north side of their 
trunks. 

‘On this* day Bulkley and Arbuthnot wished to 
try the elephant, so they mounted him together, and 
proceeded to beat down the bed of the stream towards 
Ashbumer and myself, who were posted in trees on 
the bank. My tree was in a good position on the 
edge of a deep nullah, and mounting with my gun- 
bearer we perched ourselves and sat quiet. 

‘ We soon heard the elephant trumpet, and a glimpse 
was obtained of the tiger by those in the howdah ; 
but the tiQpes hung so much over the water, and were 
so large and dense, that the elephant could only be 
driven in the centre of the stream. Stones were flung 
in freely from above, but the tiger would not again 
show, though we worked after him for two hours. 

‘ All this time I was sitting in the tree exposed to 
the full force of the May sun, and I had another attack 
similar to that from which I suffered on the first day. 
My attendant would not let me descend, as he said 
he was sure the tiger was not far off. So, tying the guns 
to the tree, he passed his turban round my body and 
kept me in my place. We called to Ashbumer, who 
was not far off, and be left his tree, and came with 
several men to our assistance and helped me down. 
We then left the river-bank and I was placed in the 
shade of the trunk of a tree. 

‘ I began to feel rather Better, and Ashbumer had 
shouted to the others to come and have luncheon. He 
was busy unpacking the basket when we heard a 
great uproar from the river follow^ by two shots, 
and snatching up our rifles,’ we ran forward in time to 
meet Bulkley staggering up the bank* with his clothes 
all tom and^ bloody. ^ 

‘ They liad dismounted from the dephant m the 
bed of the river, where they were joined by some of 
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the beaters, and were on their way up the bank to 
join us at luncheon. Arbuthnot was somewhat in 
advance, and Bulkley followed with a number of 
beaters, when the latter suddenly called out ‘‘ the 
tiger ! the tiger 1 ” and fled incontinently. 

‘ Bulkley wheeled round, and at that instant the 
tiger charged out. It had been lying in the deep shade 
caused by a mass of willows, bent over by a heap of 
drift and debris from the river; and Arbuthnot and 
the men with him must have passed within a few yards 
of it on their way up the bank. As the tiger charged 
Bulkley fired both barrels in his face, but^ failing to 
stop him, turned and endeavoured to get away. His 
foot slipped, and he fell forward against the bank. At 
that instant the tiger seized him by the back, just over 
the shoulder-blade, and carried him off for about twenty 
yards. Bulkley had probably wounded him in his 
charge, for he now dropped him and retired into the 
bush, and did not again show. The wounded man 
picked himself up and met us as we advanced, and we 
supported him to the spot where we had been sitting. 

‘ Cutting open his clothes w'e found his back fearfully 
lacerated, but the discharge of blood was not great. 
The tiger had lilted him by the muscles of the back, 
and that with no tender grasp, but we could form no 
idea of the mischief done. 

‘A litter having been constructed we raised him 
and set off for the camp. His pluck was wonderful 
and he conversed freely with us on the road, and ex- 
plained the whole matter. On our arrival at the tent, 
we made all preparations for taking him to the Baroda 
cantonment, distant about eighty miles, whei;]? we could 
place him under proper medical treatment. Meanwhile, 
we carefully^ washed his wounds, and over the whole laid 
a huge flour' poultice.’ 

The paHy reached Baroda in three or four days. 
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Here Bulkley ^as attended by a good doctor, and at 
the end of a iponth he was well enough to travel on with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon-Cumming to Surat, which 
they reached in five marches. But twelve months later 
Bulkley’s wounds were still unhealed, and he was advised 
by his friend to go down to Bombay. An eminent 
surgeon there put him under chloroform and extracted 
from his back large portions of his shoulder-blade, which 
had been splintered off by the tiger’s teeth and were 
causing constant irritation. After this operation the 
wounds at last closed up. 

Here v'c see a party all new to the work and none 
of them willing to trust to their only elephant. The 
guns being all posted in trees and therefore stationary, 
the unhappy beaters have to advance without the usual 
support of heavy cavalry or tanks, and are unable to 
keep up their courage even by the vigorous use of drums 
and shouting. Then come the usual difficulties which 
attend sport in tropical countries; the white man is 
half disabled by fever and the natives are out of hand 
with terror. Fortunately the courage of the sportsmen 
is equal to the occasion, and two of them volunteer to 
drive the game for the other two. They are lucky 
enough not to find a tiger, and still more lucky to be 
missed by the bullets of the native marksmen. The 
day ends not only in failure but in disaster. They 
bring home with them a native fatally mauled. ^ ^ 

Next day they decide to try the elephant, but 
Bulkley, evidently a man of extraordinary courage, 
dismounts to walk up to lunch and fights a rearguaid 
action with the tiger, in which he g^ts much the worst 
of it. Another adventure of Colonel^ Gordon-Cumming 
makes it clear how essential the elephant is to success. 
It is important that every comer of the jungle should 
be thrashed out, and for this purpose a whole army 
of beaters are worth little in comparison with a 
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gigantic animal who is far stronger than the tiger and 
knows it. 

‘ My time being limited, I gave the order to move 
camp to the Nerbudda, and thence to the fort of 
Sindwah, ten miles from the frontier of the Bombay 
Presidency, • which I reached in four marches. At 
Sindwah 1 fell in with a Mekranee, who was, or had been, 
in the employ of the guardian of the fort. This man 
had on a former occasion joined one of my friends 
who was marching up the country, and had assisted 
at the death of a tiger in the bed of the Boorar river, 
six miles south of Khull. . . . Notwithstanding the 
services which he had rendered to my friend I did not 
think that the gentleman before me would prove a 
very valuable addition to my sporting staff. He was 
evidently a great dandy, and appeared before me wearing 
a pair of very high-heeled red slippers, which were, no 
doubt greatly admired by his lady friends, but did 
not strike me as likely to be of service for quick work 
over a rough country. However, he said he could show 
me a tiger, and he kept his word. 

* 1 was on my return march to the Nerbudda and 
arranged for a halt at Tekree on the Boorar river, 
where the Mekranee had preceded us. I had with me 
a very good little Bheel named Ilimta, whom I had 
brought with me from Maunpore. He also went for- 
ward to examine the bed of the river. On my arrival 
they met me saying that assuredly there was a tiger 
in the neighbourhood ; they had seen his tracks in 
several places, but had not succeeded in marking him 
down. About ten a.m. I mounted an elephant, and we 
moved up the course of the stream. After 'going two 
miles we came on some close patches o£, caress and 
willow growing in the bed of the river, which at this 
season was dry, except in the deeper pools. On the 
banks were thick bushes, laced in many parts with 
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masses of creeping plants, through which an elephant 
could not have forced his way. On either side the 
jungle extended over wooded hills. Altogether our 
chance of finding the tiger did not seem good, for 
the main river was joined on both sides by numerous 
deep and narrow ravines, in any one of which the 
beast might have lain up. In addition to the elephant 
which I rode, 1 was accompanied by another, of whose 
staunchness his driver was very doubtful. 

‘ Keeping all men on foot at a safe distance, I took 
Illmta in the back seat of my howdah, and directing 
the driver of the other elephant to keep abreast, we 
moved up the river, carefully beating out each patch 
of cypress. In this manner I worked for some time. 
Occasionally a hysena would shuffle off with his back 
arched and ears erect ; and jackals would trot out 
into the bright sunlight, lool^g inquisitively at the 
advancing elephants ; but no sign of a tiger did we see. 
At length we came on a large herd of goats, some of 
which were feeding close to the river-bank, while others 
were lying down on the moist sand. We were about 
to leave a bed of cypress, which we had beaten out, 
and my elephant was standing on a slight hillock, when 
llimta caught hold of my arm, and pointed down into 
the covert, almost under the feet of the elephant.* 
The C3rpress was thick, and about four feet in height ; 
but, looking down, I could see the striped back of 
the tiger, who lay perfectly motionless notwithstanding 
our proximity. 

* So dense was the covert that I was unable to 
distinguish head from tail; but I knew that a two- 
ounce ball,, either down between tfie shoulders or 
through the loins, must prove an effectual stopper to 
any beast, so, quietly raising my rifle, I fired. With a 
savage growl a fine tigress scrambled out and vainly 
endeavoured to get away. Her hind-quarters were 
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quite disabled, and I had no difficulty in overtaking and 
giving her the coup de gtojce. From this adventure 
I again leanit the great importance df thoroughly 
beating any covert in which a tiger or panther was 
supposed to be lying up, and of never relaxing my 
attention till the last corner had been carefully beaten 
out. We supposed that this tigress, when disturbed 
by us, was probably intent on watching the herd of 
goats ; but whatever her intentions towards them^ 
we had at least earned the gratitude of the cowherds 
of the district.’ 

Of course with elephants, as with men, courage 
varies both with temperament and with training, and 
all are not equally good at the critieal moment. The 
following story is one in which the elephant was shaky, 
and one at least of the natives, who was evidently a 
man of some rank, showed the most splendid courage, 
marching on the tiger with his sword drawn and with- 
out his boots. 

‘ Several native chiefs having come to my camp 
on business it was suggested that we should get up a 
shooting party, and I accordingly sent' out some of my 
be^ shikarees in several directions. About noon next 
day, a horseman came in and announced that two 
bears had been marked down in a ravine about six 
miles off near the village of Ringnode. I sent word 
to tfiir chiefs, and they soon assembled, with their 
usual motley array of followers, armed with guns, 
spears and swords. They also brought two elephants, 
but were doubtful whether they would stand a charge. 
I ordered out my own, which, though by no means 
perfect, was tolerably steady. 

"These hein^ sent forward we followed an hour 
later on horseback, and on arriving near the jungle 
1 was met *Dy a horseman whom 1 had sent o\it with 
the markers on the previous day. This man assured 
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me he had marked a tiger in some thick corinda bushes^ 
lying on the bank of the nullah in which I had shot the 
panther a few days before. I supposed that he must 
have seen anoth^ panther, which his excitement had 
magnified into the nobler animal, but he persisted that 
it was a tiger proper, which had retired into the thicket 
to feast on a wild pig which it had killed in the early 
morning. 

‘ Leaving the main body of my companions I went 
forward to examine the place and fix on the plan of 
action. Through a finely timbered and cultivated 
country ran a small watercourse, at this season quite 


dry, but fringed with high dead grass and having at 
one spot on both banks masse2» of corinda bushes, tw^ty 
yards in depth by two himdred in length. Outside 


were open fields, from which the opium crop had been 
recently gathered. 

' Having no confidence in the shooting of the chiefs, 
and being at the same time anxious to give them an 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves, I dieted 
them to advance down the nullah on the elephants 
while I went quietly forward on foot, and moui^d a 
tree at the further end of the thicket. ^ ^ 

" As the elephants came on, the tigress, for suA^it 
was, showed herself for an instant, and then retiring 
under a dense mass of green foliage, lay perfectly quiet. 
Shots were fired and stones were hurled, but sl^ would 
not move, and even had the strong thorns Aot been 
too much for the elephants I do not think the chiefs 
would have cared to go up tp the spot where she lay 
concealed. ^ 


' At Ichgth I determined to alter our tactics, and 
shouting to the others to clear out of the bushes I left 
tny tree and moun^d another at the other end of the 
covert. A strong Wind was blowing tofWaids me and 
X directed my men to the grass at the far end ot the 
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thicket. In a few minutes the high gra«s was burning 
fiercely, but the ground under the green bushes was 
bare, and the tigress, having chosen her ‘position well, 
made no sign. The fire soon died away, and as it was 
now near sunset I feared that we should go home empty- 
handed. Just then, the horseman who had marked 
down the tigress came running up to my tree and 
implored me to go in with him on my own elephant, 
leaving all the rest of the party outside. He was 
greatly excited and, having taken off his long riding- 
boots and drawn his sword, stood ready to guide me to 
the bush in which the tiger lay concealed. 

*»<[ called up the elephant and went forward, my 
gi^^ leading; presently he lay down on the ground, 
ana peering under the bushes assured me that he could 
see the tiger. I directed him to mount a tree, and as 
soon as I saw he was in safety I ordered the mahout 
to drive the elephant forward. This he at once did, 
and at that instant the tigress charged. The elephant 
stepped back till it was clear of the bushes. The 
tigress burst out, I fired down, striking her through 
the lijins, and as she fell over the elephant turned and 
" PpdA'^It was soon, however, brought up by the mahout, 
am we again advanced to the^thicket into which the 
tigress had disappeared. 

* But she was now very savage, and as we approached 
she came"' charging out into the open ground. Again 
the elephant spun tound and went off, and as I looked 
over her atem I saw the tigress, in spite of j^her wound, 
last gaiidlng on us. Two more strides and she would 
have seized the elephant by the hind leg, Imt at that 
moment I grasped" the front rail of the ho^ah in my 
left hand and firihg my rifle pistol fashion I dremped 
her in the middle of an open fiel^ The flight of the 
dephant was*soon checked, aiid finAing that the tigress 
did not come on she permitted herself to be driven up 
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close enough to allow me to put an end to the scrimmage 
by a final shot. 

‘ The 'whole affair had been witnessed by the chiefs, 
who, with their followers, were standing together about 
two hundred yards from the scene of the conflict, I 
did think once or twice that I heard the ping of a stray 
bullet, but if 1 did, they sped harmlessly. All hands 
soon assembled round the tiger, and loud and energetic 
were the exclamations of “ Wah I Wah I ” as the opium 
boxes were passed freely round.* 

So far we have seen the tiger only as a fierce animal, 
dangerous to hunt, appearing and disappearing suddenly 
and shot at with more or less success. But he is an 
interesting beast and deserves to be more closely studied, 
for though every tiger is a beast of prey, some of them 
are thoroughly bad beasts and some, in their own way, 
almost good. One of the most interesting of all tiger 
stories is the account given by Mr. G. P. Sanderson of 
the great tiger known in his own district as the ‘ Dounay * 
tiger, or in more personal and almost affectionate manner 
spoken of as * the Don.’ He was as much a king as any 
lion, a king, not of beasts, but of men, for he laid under 
tribute all the villages in his territory, and the English- 
mkn who declared war upon him had to take the field 
with an army of five elephants and a hundred men. 

‘ There lived in our jungles, amongst others of his 
race, a' male tiger of the largest size. He had been 
locally known as the ** Dounay tiger for many (it was 
said upwards of twenty) years. Dounay in Canarese 
means a cudgel, and is applied to persons rough or rude ; 
this tiger had gidned the smMguei from his immjypse 
size and imposing aj^)earance. But as fat •as human 
beings were concerned he was the most harmless and 
good-natured beast imaginable; he never hurt the 
smallest cowboy, and was really rather liked than others 
wise by the villagers* He was, however, & glutton at 
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beef ; he required his steaks both regularly and of good 
quality, and ^om long experience had become a most 
accomplished hunter of cattle. There was no avoiding 
bim ; he understood the habits and ways of the animal 
man perfectly, and probably knew all the cowboys 
personally. If the cattle were not seized out at graze 
it was only because the Don was waiting for them near 
tlic village and would seize one on their return in the 
evening ; but as he had a large circle of villages where 
he was upon visiting terms he never degenerated into 
an oppressor to any community in particular. The 
only mishap to his friends, the Morlayites, that ever 
happened through him was once when he knocked over 
one of them whilst netting hares in a small ravine within 
a few hundred yards of the village ; in this place the 
Don had ensconced himself with some designs in con- 
nection with his main object in life, beef, and the villagers 
un>\ittingly surrounded him with their nets and went 
inside to beat. In escaping he had to “ over ” one man 
to clear the way, but it was universally agreed that iv 
was a pure accident ; and though the man died soon 
afterwards, the Don lost nothing in public esteem by 
the mischance. 

‘ From a long course of immunity from misadventure 
to himself the Don had come to be regarded as enjoying 
the especial protection of Koombappa of thq temple, 
the great jungle-spirit ; and it was universally 'believed 
that when that deity went the rounds of his jungle the 
Don was chosen by him as his steed. The villagers 
had even made an effigy of the Don respectably got up 
in ^ood and paint, and looking truly formidaUe, with 
a seat on «the back and on wheels wfiich they dragged 
round the temple and down to the* river in solemn 
procession on feast-days. Though the Morlayites always 
entered with delight upon any hunts I organised, hardly 
any 6f them believed the Don would ever be shot, nod 
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it thus became a point of importance with me to slay 
this notable rival. Accordingly, as soon as I got through 
the work of putting everything in train for elephant- 
catching, I turned my attention during the hot months 
of 1874 to circumventing him. 

‘ It would fill pages to relate our unsuccessful days, 
the number of times he escaped us in almost miraculous 
ways and the devices which I planned against him. 
He ate quite a small herd of cattle picketed for him, but 
no return for the outlay was to be had but bootless 
drives and unsuccessful night-watch in gs. Never had a 
tiger so many lives, never did one retain hft skin more 
cleverly. The Don bore no malice withal, and after 
a day’s hunting we would find his huge square pugs 
next morning close to camp ! He was not going to 
quarrel about trifles, and had probably taken a bullock 
during the night to relieve us of apprehension on that 
score. 

‘ On one occasion he did a most extraordinary 
thi^g, which was, however, quite on a par with his 
general uncertainty and originality. A cow was in 
the habit of straying into the fields at night, so her 
owner secured her by a yoke to an old bullock when 
sent to graze. Instead, however, of the cow becoming 
reformed the ancient bullock was corrupted through 
his close association with so loose a character ; and 
one evening, instead of returning to his peaceful pen, 
allowed himself to be led into a fi^eld of waray^ a kind 
of bean of the sweet-smelling flower of which cattle 
are very fond, close to my bungalow. Whilst feeding 
here the Don chanced upon the pair, killed the eew, 
and ate more tl^ half of her, whilst the* wretched 
bullock remained secured by the yoke, a terrified 
spectator of^ the scene. The bullock and half^ten 
cow were found in this position in the morning. Why 
the Don left the bullock untouched it is impossible to 
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conjecttHse except that he was very lean ; be generally 
slew and spared not. As it happened he supped off 
this bullock riot very long afterwards when he l^d not 
the option of anything more choice. 

*At last the Don’s day came. In May 1874 we 
had a severe storm ; the rain came down in sheets 
with a biting wind, the cold was extreme, and there 
was no break for twenty-four hours. The effects of 
this storm, occurring as it did in the height of the hot 



* The wretched bullock remained secured by the yoke, a terrified epaotaior 
of the scene.’ 


weather, were most disastrous over the whole of the 
south-eastern portion of Mysore and the adjoining 
Madras district of Coimbatoor. Thousands of cattle 
died from exposure. Out of a drove containing some 
hundreds sent from the plains up the Billaga-rungunS 
for the hot- weather grazing. I was informed that the 
sole survivors were three cows 

* However, it is an ill wind tbaj; blows no one good* 
At Atticulpoor, five miles from ttorlay, some Srin^ 
Jarrw^ had an encampment and a large number of 

& Nomadio oattle-gra^ni, and eanriers of girifo and salt into 
remote localities. 
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cattle. The latter were caught in the jungle in the 
storm, and in a few hours were so benumbed that they 
could scarcely move. Whilst returning in this flight 
to the encampment the Don appeared on the scene. 
This put a little life into them and they made the best 
of their way homewards, the Don bowling over all 
that he could catch. He hunted the main body into 
the village after killing fourteen ; many were dis- 
persed in the jungle and perished from cold during 
the night. 1 saw the carcases of those killed next 
day, and believe others were overtaken in the bed of 
a stream and carried away by the water. ^ 

‘ The Don was now set up with beef for some days ; 
he was not likely to leave the ncighbourhoocL^on, and 
as the ground was saturated and trackin^vould be 
easy for some time, I decided with my Morlay men 
to give him a grand dusting, even though we should 
fail to bag him. On this point even 1 had latterly 
become quite sceptical. 

‘ The slaughter of the cattle had taken place on 
May 6 ; the weather was not settled till the 8th ; and 
on the 9th, having made careful arrangements in the 
interval, I commenced with the only five elephants 
1 happened to have and a hundred picked men. 

‘The trackers soon ascertained that the Don was 
lying in a cool green cover on the river, just above an 
old stone dam which raised the water to a sufficient 
level to be drawn off by the channel that fed the 
Ramasamoodrum lake. Into this cover the tiger had 
dragged three carcases, and had been there since the 
7th. The only pla^c I could find to command his 
line of escape wa6 a point on the opposite side of the 
liver where th|p bank was some four or five feet high* 
His retreat would be across the river to that side, and 
I' commanded ''che bed for a hundred yards up and 
down ; the stream was about thirty yards wide, and 
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the water some two feet deep. I did not mount a tree, 
as I could see better on foot. 

^ After tlie lapse of a quarter of an hour the beat 
commenced. It was a slow and quiet one, most of 
the men merely acting as stops outside, whilst the 
trackers crept in till they found the half-eaten carcases ; 
the Don was lying near them but retired from the 
men’s intrusion, which information they shouted to 
me. The cover was a narrow strip and the men worked 
him along, following his pugs nearly to the end of it. 
I now saw him slip noiselessly into the water under 
the shelter of an overhanging bush about one hundred 
and twenty yards from me down stream. He stood 
for a moment, liis back almost level with the water, 
pricking his rounded ears and looking wistfully at 
the opposite bank. I thought I might not see him 
again, and fearing to lose even this opportunity I 
fired. We found afterwards that this shot just grazed 
his back. He sprang up the bank with a growl, but 
came face to face with an elephant, upon which he 
turned and sprang with a short roar far out hito the 
river, and in two or three bounds was up the bank on 
my side. 

* The cover which he had gained was a corresponding 
slip to the one he had left and ended at the stone dam 
some four hundred yards further down. I now lost 
no time in running to the dam to try and head him, as 
his line would be still down stream. 1 hoped 1 had 
succeeded in this ; but when the beaters and ele- 
phants had crossed and , beat out the cover, we 
found he had passed before I got there. We now feared 
he would travel far. The next cewer of importance 
was a mile away inland, in a ravine between which 
and ourselves lay a difficult stretch of hard country 
covered with scrub-jungle, where irMubg would be 
no assy work. The day was hot, however, and we 
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knew the tiger was gorged, so we detennined to keep 
to his track. Leaving the elephants and beaters at 
the dam, the trackers and 1 started. 

^ After following the trail across burnt open country 
for some little way, it turned suddenly sharp down 
towards the river again, some distance below the dam. 
The tigar had supped the night before without calcu- 
lating on being called upon to run for a mile on a hot 
day across open country, and with a trifle of a hundred 
pounds or so of beef inside him he apparently did not 
feel equal to the exertion. That intemperate dinner, 
the jfatal determination to try the small covers along 
the river, cost the Don his life. Each step that wc 
followed towards the cool river assured us that he 
was putting liimself into our power and our hopes rose 
high. The river below the dam flowed rapidly over 
gravel and rocks ; crossing here the Don had entered 
a thick patch of cover on the opposite bank, about 
two acres in extent, between the river and the Hougle- 
waddy channel. 

*' 1 at once took up my post in a small tree on the 
upper side of the channel with one tracker, as the men 
said that he would not keep between the channel 
and the river to the next small cover but would cross 
the channel, t)^vel under cover of a thin strip of 
bushes on its upper bank, and recross it into cover 
further down. Almost at the first shout of the beaters 
the tiger trotted out and crossed the channel exactly 
as the trackers had predicted ; but as soon as he came 
to the open groimd near my tree be broke into a fast 
gallop, coming straight under me. He was an im- 
mensely heavy tiger, short on the legs, but long^jc 
the body and threk set, and as he ran bis forearms 
looked ^wed out to, deformity by the great develcq>- 
ment of musehS' Ha bveatbed heavily as he gallops 
— a husky I fancied, at the way in y bieh he 
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thought he was outdoing us. Had he but looked 
up and seen the eager eyes and grim rifle following 
him I As he came under me I gave him*the express 
down into his neck (this shot hit to the right of the 
vertebree) and the left took him in the right thigh 
downwards ; but neither we afterwards found got 
well into him, though both were severe wounds. He 
rolled iprer and over with horrible growls, going heels 
over head with the sudden check to his impetus ; but 
picking; himself up, he got into cover before 1 could 
turn in my awkward position. We felt, however, that 
his fate was sealed, and great was our jubilq^tion. 

‘The trackers and beaters having now collected 
we made a grand redistribution of forces. Men were 
immediately started off in couples to all the important 
points far and near, with instructions to climb com- 
manding trees and to mark the tiger down when we 
moved him. Having given them time to reach their 
posts, the trackers and I on elephants followed the 
tiger’s blood trail to the end of the bushes, about two 
hundred yards, where there was a dense and thorny 
thicket twenty yards in diameter. Having ascertained 
that the tiger had not crossed the channel, we knew 
he must be m this. 

‘ The only staunch elephant was old Bheemruttee, 
which 1 was riding. I had no howdah but was mounted 
on her pad. 1 had my heavy eight-bore and ** express,’* 
and tucking my legs undei; the ropes, her mahout 
and 1 pushed her into the *thick thorns. This was 
certainly a veiy unsafe way of looking up a wounded 
tiger, but there was no help for it. None of the other 
elephants could /be got in; they were bommissariat 
animals, and wm more accustomed to carrying tents 
and baggage than to this kind of thing. They were now 
^gaged in <:idnnishing with Tinker, a white terrier 
1 had, a very good dog at finding game ; but when- 
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ever he appeared on the scene anxious to do some- 
thing, he was received with such rapping of trunks, 
grumblings, trumpeting, and short chdhges, that he 
was driven almost wild. The elephants evidently 
connected the whole disturbance and sense of danger 
with his presence, and kept a sharp look-out on him 
in consequence. After being subjected to small showers 
of earth and pebbles kicked at him with unerring aim, 
and other demonstrations, the unhappy dog was 
reduced to such a state that he went and sat in the 
same bush with the tiger. 

‘When we were within about ten y^ds of the 
wounded brute he charged from the front with a loud 
coughing roar. Bheemruttee did not budge an inch. 
In another step he would have been visible, and would 
have had both barrels, but his hea^ failed and he 
drew back growling threateningly. The cover was so 
matted at four or five feet from the ground that^hc 
could not have sprung upon the elephant, but might 
have seized her legs, though Bheemruttee would doubt- 
less have given him a warm reception. I could not 
see him as he charged, though he came within five 
yards. 

‘ We pushed on step by step. When a tiger once 
gives way he seldom makes a home charge afterwards, 
and in tMs instance he did not face us again, but jumped 
into the chaimel and got into a small cover between 
it. and the river. 

‘Crossing the channel with the elephants 1 took 
up my post in a tree nearly at the end of the cover. 
There was only one thicket behina me, and then open 
jungle; the jUngle he was in was-about tyiO acres in 
esetent. The el^hants beat up to me, but the tiger 
eould not be found. I fancied I heard a*idight move- 
ment in thB«<ifoli1^^ behfiid me during the, 

beat and a low whu^ one of £Hb stops lu a tree 
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in the open teyond now attracted my attention. I 
called up Bheemruttee and was just getting on to her 
when with the usual short roars out the tiger came 
and back through amongst the elephants. , One of the 
trackers who was on foot alongside an elephiknt threw 
his cudgel at the tiger as he passed and got some blood 
on it, at which he was much pleased. 1 was in an 
awkward position, but wounded him slightly with one 
barrel. I had climbed the tree from the elephant’s 
back ; had 1 gone to it on foot I should have had to 
do so within a few feet of the tiger, which shows the 
danger of rjfoving about when a wounded animal is 
near. 

‘ We hunted him about for a couple of hours more, 
but though I posted myself ahead whilst Bheemruttee 
drove towards nife, and went in on her once or twice, 
I had not the luck to get another shot at him. Strange 
to say he would not fight despite all this badgering, 
but kept moving about with only Bheemruttee foUowing 
him. It grew late and we had to leave the sulky monster 
at nightfall, growling in a thicket into which we dare 
not put an elephant, as there was a high bank in the 
centre on which he was lying, and from which he might 
have jumped upon us. 

‘ Next morning I was joined by a first-rate 
sportsman who had unfortunately missed the fun of this 
day, and we went to the cover together. We found the 
tiger had left it, and it was not till the trackers had been 
engaged for three hours on the trail across hard stony 
growd that we reached a ravine which he had entered. 
It was not known whether he had remained h&te or 
passed out* so we got fip trees and t^e dephants and 
trackers on 4hem went in. A low growl was soon 
heard, but the men igere divided in opinion as to whether 
it was one of the^ephants or{kho tigdf thw had uttered 
it. Theyi howem, at Ikst ascertained that the tigar 
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was lying in a very dense patch of grass and thorny 
shrubs, and Bheemruttee was sent for .me. When I. 
pushed in the wounded monster, too sick to move, 
growled again, and I settled him with the eight-bore. I 
was obliged to lie in an awkward position on the pad 
to get this shot, and forgetting to hold the heavy rifle 
as tightly as I should have done, it recoiled and drove 
the hammer deep into my nose so that 1 was soon almost 
as bloody as the tiger. I had twelve drams of powder 
in the cartridge, which had been loaded for bison- 
shooting. One elephant standing near with several 
spare men on the pad moved a step forwarft at the shot, 
and the rearmost man went a back summersault, 
clutching at the ropes, and landing upon his feet, rather 
astonished at the elephant’s tail. She, thinking this 
was the tiger at last, made off with her cargo at her best 
pace for some distance to the general amusement. 

* Thus ended the famous tiger. We really regarded 
the fallen hero with pity. One tracker said emphatically, 
as he leant on his long spear and looked reproachfully 
at his fellows, “ He never hurt any of us.'* He had died 
as he had lived, managing cleverly to the last, and he 
perished with clean hands ; not the life of one of his 
old friends could be laid to his charge. We had lived 
on such intimate terms with him that I for one, now 
that the chase in which we had followed him with such 
ferocious persistency was over, would not have been 
sorry had he been alive and unhurt again. What would 
our jungles be without the Don ? 

‘ On the way to Atticulpoor, where we were going 
to meet Captains S. and D., Dowlutpeary, the elephant, 
who had the hon||>ur of carrying the fallen hefo, behaved 
very badly. My friend and 1 were on the pad with the 
tiger when a^st of wind carried away his sun-hat, this 
alLmed her m her already excited st^te, and away she 
stampeded despite the scout’s efforts to slterp her. 
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We hung on to the tiger» but all nearly came off together. 
We arrived at Attic^poor in a very lop-sided condition 
l^rough her vagaries, the pad and the tiger having 
slipped to one side, whilst we sat perched on the other 
to maintain some sort of equilibrium. 

' We cut off the Don^s head, leaving a good neck, 
and next day managed to stuff it pretty fairly, using 
arsenical soap and filling it with coir and paying it 
consi ant attention until set and dry. We were astonished 
at his fatness, and we set to work to boil him down. 
Wc got two large pots, and extemporised a fireplace 
under a banign-tree ; here we grilled the pieces of fat 
in one pot, running off the pure grease into the other 
in which it got a final boiling 

‘ . . . . The out-turn of the boil was tumty-faur 
ordinary quart beer-bottles, or four imperial gallons of 
pure grease : the natives believe it possesses wonderful 
medicinal virtues in rheumatism and cattle diseases. 
From six to nine bottles is a fair yield for a tiger ; but 
as my men said, the Don’s fat was the fat of a thousand 
kme.” Huge tiger though he was, he only measured 
nine feet from tip of nose to tip of tail ; but his muscular 
development was enormous.’ 

There was something positively human about this 
tiger. He was as fat, as tyrannical, and as greedy as 
oriental potentates have often been; but though, of 
course, his own necessities came first, he treated his 
human subjects with consideration and took only their 
cattle for his table. In consequence he was looked 
upon with veneration for bis power and with gratitude 
for his mercy. 

Veiy different are the feelings with which a man* 
cater is regarded by his neighbours. In the following 
stoiy. Captain Forsyth relates his campaign against a 
typical monster of this kind : one who hadT established 
a rule of terror over a ooimtry wider than one of the 
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smaller German sovereigntieft, closed roads Hke any 
robber baron and devoured men and women like an 
ogre in a fairy story. He was more than venerated, he 
had become the subject oi superstition and of legends 
which endowed him with magical powers. 

‘ I spent nearly a week of this time in the destruction 
of a famous man-eater, which had completely dosed 
several roads, and was estimated to have devoured o\cr 
a hundred human beings. One of these roads was I he 
main outlet from the Betul teak forests towards the 
railway then under construction in the Nerbudda valley ; 
and the work of the sleeper contractors w^is completely 
at a standstill owing to the ravages of this brute. He 
occupied regularly a large triangle of country between 
the rivers Moran and Ganjal ; occasionally making a 
tour of destruction much further to the east and west, 
and striking terror into a breadth of not less than thnty 
to forty miles. It was, therefore, supposed that the 
devastation was caused by more than one animal : and 
we thought we had disposed of one of these early m 
April, when we kilkd a very cunning old tiger of evil 
repute after several days’ severe hunting. But I am 
now certain that the brute I destroyed subsequently 
was the real malefactor even there, as killing again 
commenced after we had left, and all li^ls to human life 
did not cease till the day I .finally disposed of hiin. 

‘ He had not Ijeen heard of for a weelS or two 
when 1 came into lus country and pitched my camp 
in a splendid mango grove near the large village of 
Lokartalae, on the Moran river. Here I was again 
laid up through over-using my sprained tendon ; but 
a better place in which to pass the long hot days of 
forced inactivity could nOt have been found. The 
bare brown cjjmtry outside was entirely out by 
the long dfboping brancl)|es of the huge mango-Jkrees, 
interlaced overhead in% grateful canopy, and loaded 
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with the half-ripe fiuit pendant on their long tendril- 
like stalks ; while beneath them short glimpses were 
^ccn of the bright clear waters of the Moran stealing 
over their pebbly bed. The green mangoes* cooked 
in a variety of ways* furnished a grateful and cooling 
addition to the table ; and the whole grove was alive 
with a vast variety of bird and insect life in the observa- 
tion of which many an hour that would otherwise have 

flown slowly by was passed 

‘ A few days of a lazy existence in this microcosm 
of a grove passed not unpleasantly after a spell of hard 
work in the^itiless hot blasts outside ; but when the 
Lalla brought in news of families of tigers waiting to 
be hunted in the surrounding river-beds* I began to 
chafe ; and when I heard from a neighbouring police 
post that the man-eater had again appeared* and had 
killed a man and a boy on the high road about ten miles 
from my camp, 1 could stand it no longer. I had been 
douching my leg with cold water, but now resorted 
to stronger measures, giving it a coating of James’s 
horse-blister, which caused, of course* severe pain for a 
few days, but at the end of them resulted* to my great 
delight, in a complete and permanent cure. In the 
meantime, while I was still raw and sore, I was regaled 
with stories a(hthe man-eater — of his fearful size and 
appearance* with belly pjpndant to the ground* and 
white4|ioon on top of his forehead ; his pork-butcher- 
Uke method of detaining a party of travellers while he 
rolled himself in the sand, and at last came up and 
inspected them all round* selecting the fattest ; his 
power of transforming himself into an innocent-looking 
woodcutter* and calling or whistling through the woods 
till an imsuspecting victim approached ; how the 
spirits of all his victims rode with him on his bead* 
warning mm of every da^er and guiSmg him to the 
fatal ambush where a tovetter would shortly pwk. 

L 
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All the best shikarees of the countryside were collected 
in my camp ; and the landholders and many of the 
people besieged my tent morning and 'evening. 
infant of a woman who had been carried away while 
drawing water at a well was brought and held up before 
me ; and every offer of assistance In destroying the 
monster was made. No useful help was, however, 
to be expected from a terror-stricken population like 
this. They lived in barricaded houses ; and only stirred 
out when necessity compelled in large bodies, covered 
by armed men, and beating drums and shouting as they 
passed along the roads. Many villages had^been utterly 
deserted ; and the country was evidently being slowly 
depopulated by this single animal. So far as I could 
leam he had been killing alone for about a year— 
another tiger who had formerly assisted him in his 
fell occupation having been shot the previous hot 
weather. Belul has always been unusually favoured 
with man-eaters, the cause apparently being the great 
numbers of cattle that come for a limited season 
to graze in that country, and a scarcity of other 
prey at the time when they are absent, combined 
with the unusually convenient cover for tigers existing 
alongside most of the roads. The man-eaters of the 
Central Provinces rarely confine themselves solely to 
human food, though some have almost done so to my 
knowledge. Various circumstances may lead a tiger 
to prey on man ; anything in fact that incapacitates 
him from killing other game more difficult to procure. 
A tiger who has got very fat and heavy, or Very old, 
or who has been disabled by a wound, or a tigress 
who has had to bring up young cubs where other game 
is scarce — ^all these take naturally to man, who is the 
easiest animal of all to kill, as soon as failure, with other 
prey brings onlhe pangs of hunger ; and once a tiger 
has found out how easy it is to overcome the lord of 
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creation, and how good he is to eat, he is apt to stkk 
to him and, if a tigress, to bring up her progehy in the 
Same line of business. The greater prevalence of man- 
eaters in one district than in another I consider to 
be that 1 have mentioned. Great grazing districts 
where the cattle come only for a limited season are 
always the worst. Where the cattle remain all the year 
round, as in Ncmar, the tigers rarely take to man-eating. 

'As soon as I could ride in the howdah and long 
before I could do more than hobble on foot, I marched 
to a place called Ch4rkh^r4, where the last kill had been 
reported. My usually straggling following was now 
compressed into a close body, preceded and followed 
by the baggage-elephants, and protected by a guard 
of police with muskets, peons with my spare guns, 
and a whole posse of match-locked shikarees. Two 
deserted villages were passed on the road, and heaps 
of stones at intervals showed where a traveller had 
been struck down. A better hunting ground for a 
man-eater certainly could not be. Thick scrubby 
teak jungle closed in the road on both sides; and 
alongside of it for a great part of the way wound a 
narrow deep watercourse overshadowed by thick jaman, 
and with here and there a small pool of water still 
left. I hunted along this n41a the whole way, and 
found many old tracks of a very large male tiger, which 
the shikarees declared to be the man-eater. There 
were none more recent, however, than several days. 
Ch&rkh^rd was also deserted on accoimt of the tiger, 
and there was no shade to speak of ; but it was the 
most central place within r^ch of the usual haunts 
of the brute, so I encamped here, and sent the baggage- 
dephants back to fetch provisions.# In the evening 
I was startled by a messenger from )a place eall^ Ut 
on the Bloran river, nearly in the direction I had come 
from, who eaid that one of the party of pilgrims who 
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had been travelling unsuspectingly by a jungle road 
had been carried off by the tiger close to that place. 
Early neict morning 1 started off with Iwo elephants 
and arrived at the spot about eight o’clock. The 
man had been struck down where a small ravine 
leading down to the Moran crosses a lonely path- 
way a few miles east of L6. The shoulder-stick 
with its pendant baskets in which the holy water 
from his place of pilgrimage had been carried by the 
hapless man, were lying on the ground in a dried-up 
pool of blood, and shreds of his clothes adhered to the 
bushes where he had been dragged down ifito the bed 
of the n414. We tracked the man-eater and bis prey 
into a very thick grass cover alive with spotted deer, 
where he had broken up and devoured the greater 
part of the body. Some bones and shreds of flesh and 
the skull, hands and feet were all that remained. This 
tiger never returned to his victim a second time, so 
it was useless to found any scheme for killing him on 
that expectation. We took up his tracks from the 
body and carried them patiently down through very 
dense jungle to the banks of the Moran — ^the trackers 
working in fear and trembling under the trunk of my 
elephant, and covered by my rifle at full cock. At 
the river the tracks went out to a long spit of sand 
that projected into the water, where the tiger had 
drunk, and then returned to a great mass of piled-up 
rocks at the bottom of a precipitous bank full of caverns 
and recesses. This we searched with stones and some 
fireworks I had in the howdah, but put out nothing 
but a scraggy hysena, which was, of course, allowed 
to escape. We searched about all day here in vain, 
and it was not till nearly sunset that 1 turned and 
made for camp. ^ 

^ It was almost dusk, when we were a few miles 
from home, passing along the road we had marched 
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by the former day and the same by which we had come 
out in the morning, when one of the men who was 
ttlalking behind the elephant started and called a halt. 
He had seen the footprint of a tiger. The elephants’ 
tread had partly obliterated it ; but further on where 
we had not yet gone it was found plain enough — ^the 
great square pug of the man-eater we had been looking 
for all day 1 He was on before us, and must have 
passed since we came out in the morning, for his track 
had covered that of the elephants as they came. It 
was too late to hope to find him that evening ; and 
we could only proceed slowly along the track, which 
held to the pathway, keeping a bright look-out. The 
Lalla, indeed, proposed that he should go a little ahead 
as a bait for the tiger, while I covered him from the 
elephant with a rifle I But he wound up by expressing 
a doubt whether his skinny corporation would be a 
sufficient attraction, and suggested that a plump 
young policeman, who had taken advantage of our 
protection to make his official visit to the scene of 
the last kill, should be substituted — ^whereat there 
was a general but not very hearty grin. The subject 
was too sore a one in that neighbourhood just then. 
About a mile from the camp the track turned off into 
the*deep ndld that bordered the road. It was now 
almost dark, so we went on to the camp and fortified 
it by posting three elephants on different sides, and 
lighting roaring fires between. Once in the night an 
elephant started out of its deep sleep and trumpeted 
shrilly ; but in the mornings we could find no tracks 
of the tiger having come near us. I went out early 
next morning to beat up the ndl4; for a man-eater 
is not like common tigers and must be sought for 
morning, noon and night. But I 1(|^und no tracks* 
save in riie one place whqre he had crossed the n414 the 
evening before and gone off into thick jungle. 
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‘ On my return to camp, just as I was sitting down 
to breakfast, some Banj&rds from a place called D 6 kud, 
about a mile and a half from camp, came* running in 
say that one of their companions had been taken out 
of the middle of their drove of bullocks by the tiger just 
as they were starting from their night’s encampment. 
The elephant had not been unharnessed ; and securing 
some food and a bottle of claret I was not two minutes 
in getting under way again. The edge of a low savanna, 
covered with long grass and intersected by a ndld was 
the scene of this last assassination ; and a broad trail 
of crushed-down grass showed where the b(\dy had been 
dragged down towards the ndla. No tracking was 
required. It was horribly plain. The trail did not 
lead quite into the naU, which had steep sides, but 
turned and went alongside of it into some very long 
grass reaching nearly up to the howdah. Here Sarjl!i 
ParsMd (a large Government mukna I was then riding) 
kicked violently at the ground and trumpeted, and 
immediately the long grass began to wave ahead. We 
pushed on at full speed, stepping as we went over the 
ghastly half-eaten body of the Banj&rd. But the cover 
was dreadfully thick ; and though I caught a glimpse 
of a yellow object as it jumped down into the nUi it 
was not in time to fire. It was some little time before 
we could get the elephant down the bank and follow 
the broad plain footprints of the monster, now evidently 
going at a swinging trot. He kept on in the ndld for 
about a mile, and then took to the grass again ; but it 
was not 80 long here and we could still make out the 
trail from the howdah. Presently, however, it led into 
rough stony ground, and the tracking became more 
difficult. He waa evidently full of go and would carry 
us far ; so I sent/back for some more trackers and with 
orders to send a small tent across to a hamlet qn the 
banks of the Ganjal towards which he seemed to be 
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making. All that day we followed the trail through 
an exceedingly difficult country, patiently working out 
j^nt by print, but without being gratified by a sight 
of his brindled hide. Several of the local shikarees were 
admirable trackers; and we carried the line down 
within about a mile of the river, where a dense, thorny 
cover began, through which no one could follow a tiger, 

" We slept that night at the little village, and early 
next morning made a long cast ahead proceeding at 
once to the river, where we soon hit upon the track 
leading straight down its sandy bed. There were some 
strong cover;j reported in the river bed some miles ahead, 
near the large village of Bhadugaon, so I sent back to 
order the tent over there. The track was crossed in 
this river by several others, but was easily distinguishable 
from all by its superior size. It had also a peculiar 
drag of the toe of one hind foot, which the people knew 
and attributed to a wound he had received some months 
before from a shikaree’s matchlock. There was thus no 
doubt we were behind the man-eater ; and I determined 
to follow him while I could hold out and we could keep 
the track. It led right into a very dense cover of jaman 
and tamarisk, in the bed and on the banks of the river 
a few miles above Bhadugaon. Having been hard 
pushed the previous day, we hoped he might lie up 
here ; and, indeed, there was no other place be could 
well go to for water and shade. So we circled round 
the outside of the cover, and finding no track leading 
out, considered him fairly ringed. We then went over 
to the village for breakfast, intending to return in the 
heat of the day 

* Abou( eleven o’clock we again faced the scorching 
hot wind, and made silently for the cover where lay 
the man-eater. I surroiuiided it scouts on trees 
and posted a pad elephant at the o^ point where he 
could easily get up the high bank and make off, and 
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then pushed old Sarjd slowly and carefully through 
the cover. Peafowl rose in numbers from every bush 
as we advanced; and a few hares an8 other smaifr 
animals bolted out at the edges — ^such thick green covers 
being the midday resort of all the life of the neighbour- 
hood in the hot weather. About the centre the jungle 
was extremely thick» and the bottom was cut up into 
a number of parallel water-channels among the strong 
roots and overhanging branches of the tamarisk. Here 
the elephant paused and began to kick the earth, and 
utter the low tremulous sound by which some elephants 
denote the close presence of a tiger. Wc^ peered all 
about with nervous beatings of the heart ; and at last 
the mahout, who was lower down on the elephant’s neck, 
said he saw him lying beneath a thick jaman bush. Wc 
had some stones in the howdah, and 1 made the Lalla, 
who was behind me in the back seat, pitch one into the 
bush. Instantly the tiger started up with a short roar 
and galloped off through the bushes. 1 gave him right 
and left at once, which told loudly ; but he went till 
he saw the pad-elephant blocking the road he meant 
to escape by, and then he turned and charged back at 
me with horrible roars. It was very difficult to see 
him among the crashing bushes, and he was within 
twenty yards when I fired again. This dropped him 
into one of the channels ; but he picked himself up, 
and came on again as savagely though more slowly 
than before. I was now in the act of covering him with 
the large shell rifle, when suddenly the elephant spun 
round and I found myself looking the opposite way, 
while a worrying sound behind me and the frantic 
movements of the elephant told me I had a fellow 
passenger on boai;d I might well have dispensed with. 
All I could do in ihe way of holding on barely sufficed 
to prevent mysefi and guns from being pitched out; 
and it was some time before Sarjd, finding he could not 
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kick him off, paused to think what he would do next. 
1 seized that ^placid interval to lean over behind and 
put the muzzle of the rifle to the head of the tiger-^ 
blowing it into fifty pieces with the large shell. He 
dropped like a sack of potatoes ; and then I saw the 
dastardly mahout urging the elephant to run out of 
the cover. An application of my gun stock to his h^d, 
however, reversed the engine ; and Sarjd, coming round 
with the utmost willingness, trumpeted a shrill note of 
defiance, and rushing upon his prostrate foe commenced 
a war dance on his body that made it little less difficult 
to stick to llim than when the tiger was being kicked 
off. It consisted, I believe, in kicking up the carcase 
with a hind leg, catching it in the hollow of the fore, 
and so tossing it backwards and forwards among his 
feet — ^winding up by placing his huge fore foot on the 
body and crossing the other over it so as to press it into 
tlie sand with his whole weight. I found afterwards 
that the elephant boy, whose business it is to stand 
behind the howdah, and if necessary keep the elephant 
straight in a charge by applying a thick stick over his 
rump, had had a narrow escape in this adventure, having 
dropped off jfx his fright almost into the jaws of the tiger. 
The tiger made straight for the elephant, however, as 
is almost invariably the case, and the boy picked himself 
up and fled to the protection of the other elephant. 

‘ Sarjd was not a perfect shikaree elephant ; but his 
fault was rather too much courage than the reverse, 
and it was only his miserable, o^ium-eatiiig villain of 
a mahout that made him turn at the critical moment. 
He was much cut about the quarters ; but I took him 
out close tb the tents two days after and killed two 
more tigers without his flinching inf the least. The 
tiger we had thus killed was undoubtec^ the man-eater. 
He was exactly ten feet long, in the prime of with 
the dull yellow coat of the adult male— not in the least 
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mangy or toothless like the man-eater of story. He 
had no moon on his head» nor did his belly nearly touch 
the ground. 1 afterwards found that these character- 
istics are attributed to all man-eaters by the credulous 
people.’ 

It is impossible to read this story without admiring 
the courage shown by the natives in Captain Forsyth’s 
army. They were advancing in most difficult circum- 
stances against an enemy who had held them panic- 
stricken for years and had cruelly killed no less than 
a hundred of their friends and relatives. They were 
themselves unarmed and on foot, marchihg under the 
command of a man of another race whose experience 
of man-eaters w^as far less than their own, yet with the 
single exception of the mahout, who lost his head when 
the tiger had actually sprung upon the elephant’s back, 
they showed an astonishing power of going on in spite 
of deadly terror. As for the Lalla, he was a real hero, 
and a humorist as well. To meet now and then with 
a character like this is one of the rewards of big game 
shooting, and he was probably, for the rest of Captain 
Forsyth’s life, vividly remembered among the brightest 
recoUections in the sportsman’s memor}\ 



CHAPTER V 


DEER HUNTING 

Samuel White Baker, whom we have already seen 
shooting rogiie elephants, had a long and stirring life, 
and was a hunter of big game almost to the end. He 
was bom in Gloucestershire, the son of a West India 
merchant, and from his boyhood he was keenly interested 
in natural history and geography — that is to say, in 
the life of wild animals and the different countries of 
the world. When he was twenty-four the spirit off 
wandering and the love of sport came strongly upon 
him : he went as far as Ceylon, and was so delighted 
with what he found there that he determined at onoe, 
since he could not bring Ceylon to England, to bring 
out an English colony and make a home in Ceylon. 
By the time he was twenty-six he had returned to 
England to put this plan into force : he brought his 
brothers, John and Valentine, out with him, and they 
made their settlement, which they called Newera 
Ellia, in hill country 6000 feet above the sea and 115 
miles from Colombo. 

Here for six years they hunted with rifle and hound, 
then Samuel’s health gave way and he went home. 
Five years later he was out in what is now Rumania, 
building a railway across the I)obrud|pha. AfteiTthat 
he went to i^rica, travelling down i%to the anterior 
by way of Khartoum. In 1668 he discovered and 
named l 4 kke Albert Nyanza, and thus cleared away 
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the mystery which had always surroundikL the source 
of the Nile. For this discovery he received the gold 
medal of the Royal Geographical Society and the 
honour of knighthood. Finally he spent some years 
in the service of the Egyptian Government. 

For all this strenuous life of work and enjoyment 
he was peculiarly well fitted by nature : he was of 
very powerful build, with an unusually deep chest and 
broad shoulders : he had nerves of iron, and his capacity 
for enduring fatigue was extraordinary. His character 
was typically English : and for an English reader no 
travels or adventures arc more easy to redd and under- 
stand than Baker’s. This is especially true of his 
experiences at Newera Ellia, where he was not content 
to hunt elephant, tiger, and boar, but set up a pack 
of English and Scottish hounds in order to chase the 
Ceylon elk in something like the style of the old English 
stag-hunt. 

The sport was a rough one, (or the elk is a well- 
armed and powerful animal, and the casualties among 
the hounds were very severe. The best dogs for the 
purpose were crossbred, between foxhound, pointer 
or bloodhound, but greyhounds and deerhounds were 
also used. When at last the pack in the kennel 
was as near perfection as could be attained for elk- 
hunting, it comprised *ten couple, most of whom arc 
nearly thoroughbred foxhounds, with a few couple 
of immense seizers and a couple of large wire-haired 
lurchers like the Scotch deerhound.’ Of these hounds 
perhaps the favourite was ‘ Smut,* a half-bred fox- 
hound and the hero of runs which cost at least 
four hundred elk and boar their lives. 'He was d 
very intelligent flog and learnt to run };ntirely mute, 
because he observed that when the elk heard a lot 
of noise behind him he only ran the faster: he also 
acquired a right judgment and never seized the quarry 
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until the deadly moment had come. Then there was 
^Killbuck,’ an Australian foxhoimd of extraordinary 
courage; ^Leha,’ an Australian bitch rather like a 
Scotch deerhound; ‘Bran,’ a pure greyhound; and 
‘ Lucifer,* the offspring of the last two. 

The method of hunting seems to have been to use 
the crossbred foxhounds to find and rouse the elk, and 
then to lay on the greyhounds and seizers to drag him 
down : the huntsmen following up as quickly as possible 
to end the struggle with the knife. 11 the greyhounds 
were used alone the run might be much shortened, but 
it was very oertain to be more dangerous, for the elk 
when fresh is a tremendous enemy, as the following 
account will show. 

‘ The speed of an elk although great cannot be 
compared to that of the spotted deer. I have seen the 
fatter almost distance the best greyhounds for the first 
two hundred yards, but with this class of dogs the elk 
has no chance upon fair open ground. Coursing the 
elk therefore is a short-lived^ sport, as the greyhounds 
run into him immediately, and a tremendous struggle 
then ensues which must be terminated as soon as possible 
by the knife, otherwise the dogs would most probably 
be wounded. I once saw Killbuuk perform a wonder- 
ful feat in seizing. A buck elk broke cover in the Elk 
Plains, and 1 slipped a brace of greyhounds after him, 
Killbuck and Bran. The buck had a start of about 
two hundred yards, but the speed of the greyhounds 
told rapidly upon him, and after a course of a quarter 
of a mile they were at his haunches, Killbuck leading. 
The next instant he sprang in full fly and got bis bold 
by the ear.* So sudden was the shock that the buck 
turned a complete somersault, but, refovering himself 
immediately, he regained his feet and jtarted off at a 
gallop down hill towards a stream, the dog still hanging 
on. In turning over in his fall the ear had twisted 
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round, and Eillbuck, never having left his hold, was 
therefore on his bade, in whidi position he was dragged 
at great speed over the rugged ground. Notwith- 
standing the difficulty of his position, he would not give 
up his hold. In the meantime Bran kept seizing the 
other ear but continually lost his hold as the ear gave 
way. KUlbuck’s weight kept the buck’s head on a level 
with his knees ; and after a run of some hundred yards, 
during the whole of which the dog had been dragge d 
upon his back without once losing his hold, the elk's 
pace was reduced to a walk. With both greyhounds 
now hanging on his ears, the buck reached the river, 
and he and the dogs rolled down the steep bank into 
the deep-water. I came up just at this moment and 
killed the elk, but both dogs were frightfully wounded, 
and for some time I despaired of their recovery. 

‘This was an extraordinary feat in seizing; but 
Killbuck was matchless in this respect, and accordingly 
of great value, as he was sure to retain his hold when 
he once got it. . . . 

* One great pleasure in hunting at Newera Ellia is 
the ease with wliieh it is obtained. In fact the sport 
lies at the very door. This may be said to be literally 
true and not a /ofon de parler, as I once killed an elk 
that jumped through a window. It was a singular 
incident. The hounds found three elk at the same 
time on the mountain at the back of the hotel at Newera 
EUia. The pack divided : sqyeral hounds were lost 
for two days, having taken their elk to an impossible 
country, and the rest of the pack concentrated upon a 
doe, With the exception of old Smut, who had another 
elk all to himself. This elk, wlhich was a large doe, he 
brought down from the top of the iQOuntain to the 
back of the ho^el, just as we had killed the other which 
the pack had brought to the same place, A great* 
numb^ of persons were stmdjmg in the hotd yard to 
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view the sport, when old Smut and his game appeared, 
rushing in full fly through the crowd. The elk was 
so bothered and headed that she weift through the 
back door of the hotel at full gallop, and Smut, with 
his characteristic sagacity, immediately bolted round 
to the front of the house, naturally concluding that if 
she went in at the back door she must come out at the 
front. He was perfectly right ; the old dog stood on 
the lawn before the hotel, watching the house with 
great eagerness. In the meantime, the elk was gallop- 
ing from room to room in the hotel, chased by a crowd 
of people, until she at length took refuge in a lady's 
bedroom, from which there was no exit as the window 
was closed. The crash of glass may be imagined, as 
an animal as large as a pony leaped through it ; but 
old Smut was ready for her, and after a chase of a few 
yards he pulled her down. This is the only instance 
that I have ever known of an elk entering a building, 
although it is a common occurrence with hunted deer 
in England. 

* An elk found on the top of Pedro talla Galla which 

rises from the plain of Newera Ellia, will generally run 
straight down the mountain, and unless headed, he will 
generally come to bay in the river close to the hotel, which 
is situated at the foot of the mountain. This, howsfrer, 
is not a rule without an exception, as the elk on some 
occasions takes a totally different direction and gives 
a hard day’s work. ' 

* It was on the 27th of July 1852 that I had a run of 
this kind. Hr was six a.m. when my youngest brother 
and I started from the foot of Pedro to ascend the moun- 
tain. The path is three miles long, thrcMagH jungle the 
whole way, to (he summit. There were ^sh tracks 
of elk near the top of the mountain, the dew lay heavily 
upon the leaves, and the scent was evidently strongi 
as Mezziman and Ploughboy, the two leading hounds, 
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dashed off upon it, followed by the whole pack. In a 
few minutes we heard them in full cry about a quarter 
of mile front \is going straight down the hill. Giving 
them a good holloa, we started off down the path at 
a round pace, and in less than a quarter of an hour we 
were at the foot of the mountain on the plain. Here 
we found a number of people who had headed the 
elk (a fine buck) just as he was breaking cover, and he 
had turned back, taking oi^ to some other line of country ^ 
at a great pace as we could not hear even a whimper. 
This was enough to make a saint swear, and, blessing 
heartily the lellows who had headed him, we turned 
back and retraced our steps up the mountain to listen 
for the cry of the pack among the numerous ravines 
which furrow the sides. 

‘ It was of no use, ... we could hear nothing but the 
mocking chirp of birds and the roaring of the moimtain 
torrents. Not a sign of elk or dogs. The greyhounds 
were away with the pack, and knowing that the dogs 
would never leave him till dark, we determined not 
to give them up. No less than three times in the 
course of the day did we re-ascend the mountain to 
listen for them in vain. We went up to the top of the 
Newera Ellia Pass, in the hope of hearing them in 
that direction, but with the same want of success. 
Miles of ground were gone over to no purpose. Sealing 
the steep sides of the mountains at the back of the 
barradks, we listened among the deep hollows on the 
other side, but again we were disappointed ; the sound 
of the torrents was all that we could heai^. 

* Descending again to the plain, we procured some 
breakfast at a friend’s house, and we started for the 
Mattuititta plains. These plains are about three or 
four miles tiom the barracks ; and I liad a faint h^pe 
that the buck might have crossed over the mountain, 
and desoended into tiiis part of the country to a river 

M 
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which Sows through the patinas. We now mounted 
our horses, having been on foot all the morning. It 
was three o’clock p.m., and with little hope of findingthe 
dogs, we rode along the path towards the Matturatta 
plains. 

‘We had just entered the forest, when we met a 
young hound returning along the path with a wound 
from a buck’s horn in the shoulder. There was no^^ 
no doubt of the direction, and we galloped along rhe 
path towards the plains as hard as we could go. About 
half way to the plains, to my joy I saw an inmicrisc 
buck’s track in the path going in the same direction ; 
the toes were spread wide apart, showing the pace at 
which he had been going ; and there were dogs’ tracks 
following him, all as fresh as could be. This vas a 
gladdening sight after a hard day’s work, and we ga\ e 
a random cheer to encourage any dogs that might be 
within hearing, rattling our horses over the ground 
at their best speed. 

‘At last thfe plains were reached. We pulled up 
our panting steeds and strained every nerve to hear 
the cry of the hounds. The snorting of the horses 
prevented our hearing any distant sound, and 1 gave 
a holloa and listened for some answering voice from a 
dog. Instead of a sound Bran and Lucifer suddenly 
appeared. This was conclusive evidence that the 
pack were somewhere in this direction, and we rode 
out into the plain and again listened^ ,Hark to old 
Smut ! there was his deep voice echoing from the 
opposite hillflu Yoidc to him. Bran ! forward to him, 
Lucifer I and away the greyhoimds dashedippwards 
the spot from which the sound proceeded! plaui 
forms a wide valley With a river winding through the 
oaitre, and we galloped over the patinas after the 
greyhounds in* fi^ speed. There was no mistaking 
the bay. I could now dsstingiiush Merriman's fine 
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voice in addition to that of old Smut, and a general 
chorus of other tongues joined in, till the ivoods rung 
again. The horses knew the sport and away they 
went, but suddenly over went old Jack belly-deep in 
a bog, and sent me flying over bis head. There is 
nothing like companionship in an accident, and Momus 
accordingly pitched upon his nose in the same bog, 



' Over’went old Jftok belly deep m a bog, and sent me flyiog over hie head.* 

« 

my'brother describing a fine spread eagle as he sprawled 
in the soft, ground. We were close to the bay ; the 
horses extricated themselves directly, and again mount- 
ing we rode hard to the spot. * 

* T^le buak was at bay in the river, and the exhausted 
dogs were yelling at him front the bank. The instant 
that we arrived and cheered them m] old Smut came 
from the pack towards us with an expfession of perfect 
delight ; he gave himself two or three rolls in the grass 
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and then went to the fight like a lion. The buck, 
however, suddenly astonished the whole pack by jump- 
ing out of the river, and, charging right •through thfm, 
he started over the plain towards the jungle, with the 
whole pack after him. He had refreshed himself by 
standing for so long in the cold stream, while the dogs, 
on the contrary, were nearly worn out. He reached 



the jungle with the whole pack at his heels ; but after 
doubling backwards and forwards in the forest for 
about five minutes, we heard the crash in the bushes, as 
he once Itnidre rushed towards the plain, and ^e^roke 
cover in fine style, pritb the three greyhounds, Bnm, 
Lucifer and Lena, at his haunches. In another instant 
he was seized, hut he |e|l with such a shock that it 
threw the greyhound# jha^lheir hold, and recovering 
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himself with wonderful quickness he went down the 
slope towards -the river at a tremendous pace. The 
greyhounds overtook him just as he gained the steep 
banks of the riverj and they all rolled over in a confused 
crowd into the deep water. 

‘The next moment the buck was seen swimming 
proudly down the river, with the whole pack following 
him down the stream in full cry. Presently he gained 
his footing and disdaining further flight he turned 
bravely upon the hounds. 

‘ He was splendid fellow ; his nostrils were dis- 
tended, his mane was bristled up, and his eyes flashed, 
as rearing to his full height he plunged forward and 
struck the leading dogs under water. Not a dog could 
touch him ; one by one they were beaten down and 
half drowned beneath the water. Old Smut was to 
the front as usual ; down the old dog was beaten, but 
he re-appeared behind the elk’s shoulder, and the next 
moment was hanging on his ear. The poor old dog 
had lost so many of his teeth in these cncounterifthat 
he could not keep his hold, and the buck gave a tre- 
mendous spring forward, shaking off the old dog and 
char|;ing through the pack, sinking nearly half of them 
for a few moments beneath the water. He had too 
much pluck to fly further, and after wading shoidder- 
deep against the stream for a few yards he turned 
majestically round, and, facing the baying pack, he 
seemed determined to do or die. 1 never saw a flneUi 
animal; there was a proud look of defiance inudiis 
aspect which gave him a most noble appearance ; but 
at thal he had little pity bestowed upon him. 

‘^There he stood ready to meat the first dog. Old 
Smut had been thrown to the rear as the buck turned, 
an4 Lena came beautifully to the front, leading the 
whole pack. There was a shallow sandbank in the 
the bitch could get a looting and she dashed 
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across it to the attack. The buck met her in her 
advance by a sudden charge which knocked her over 
and over, but at the same instant Valiant, who is a 
fine powerful dog, made a clever spring forward and 
pinned the buck by the ear. There was no shaking 
him off, and he was immediately backed up by Plough- 
boy, who caught the other ear most cleverly. There 
the two dogs hung like earrings as the buck, rearing 
up, swung them to and fro, but could not break their 
hold. In another moment the greyhounds were upon 
him — the whole pack covered him ; his beautiful 
form was seen alternately rearing from tfee water with 
the dogs hanging upon him in all directions, then 
struggling in a confused mass nearly beneath the 
surface of the stream. He was a brave fellow and had 
fought nobly, but there was no hope for him and we 
put an end to the fight with the hunting knife. 

‘ It was past four o’clock r.M, and he had been found 
at seven a.m., but the conclusion fully repaid us for 
the day’s work. The actual distance run by the buck 
was not above eight mites, but we had gone about 
twenty during the day, the greater portion of which 
was over most fatiguing ground. 

‘ On an open country an elk would never be caught 
without greyhounds until he had run fifteen or twenty 
miles. The dense jungles fatigue him as he ploughs 
his way through them, and thus forms a path for the 
dogs behind him. How he can move in some of these 
juries is an enigma; a horse would break his legs, 
an{ in fact, could not stir in places through which 
an elk passes in full gallop.’ 

This w^as good hunting everyone will agree : but 
the specially interesting point about it is that it is so 
evidently an English and not a native method of sport. 
It there is any 4pubt in the reader’s mind as to this 
let him read first *The Art of Veneiiei or Huntmg’ 
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by John Turberville, published in 1575, and then ' The 
Chase of the^ Wild Red Deer,* in which Charles 
Falk Collyns, the Dulverton surgeon, put forth in 1862 
his notes on Exmoor stag-hunting and descriptions of 
remarkable runs between 1780 and 1860. Better still 
let him go himself to Exmoor at any time between 
August 12 and October 8, and there learn what he can 
of one of the oldest and finest of English sports, by 
following the chase on horseback'' or on foot, or if he 
be too old or too young for either, then driving hard 
from point to point of the high moor roads and listen- 
ing to the talk of the farm and the forest, which may 
be a little inaccurate in dates and details, but is based 
on many centuries of acquaintance with the red deer 
and his pursuers. Do this and it will not be long before ^ 
Samuel Baker and his elk-hunt come back vividly to 
your mind. You will see in a flash how he came to 
do this or that : how in fact his method came to him, 
not as an improvisation of his own, but as a tradition 
from the far-off West Country, and even from the still 
farther off France of the Middle Ages. 

The chase of the red deer you will find, as it has 
been practised in England for centuries, is a true branch 
of the Art jf Venerie with a woodcraft of its own so 
elaborate as to be almost ceremonious. To fall short 
of perfect skill in this art would be to ruin all chance 
oi the day’s hunting : to break any of its traditional 
rules would be to earn contempt. If you are to ride 
to a meet of stag-hounds with ^confidence you ffiust 
know at least the rudiments. First, it is not a^md 
that you are to hunt — ^the time for killing hinds is 
past — ^nor*is it a ‘ rascal,* that is, a deer with a head 
of less than ten points. What yqu are out for is 
* a warrantable deer * — he must have * his rights * (the 
three lower antlers, also ‘brow, bay, and trey *) 
and a sufficient number of points ‘ cm top* as wdL To 
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find a stag of the right kind| mark him down, and bring 
the huntsman to him, is the business of tl^e ^ harbourer.’ 
His method of ‘ harbouring * a deer is first to track it 
into a covert, and then by casting all round, to make 
sure that it has not left the wood again. This must be 
done with great skill and wariness, working as much 
as possible up wind, or the stag will catch the scent and 
be off. 

The tokens of woodcraft by which the size of the 
deer may be estimated were thus named in the old 
terms of venerie : the slot, the entries, the port, the 
frayings and the fewmets. They arc Explained by 
Mr. John Fortescue as follows: ‘The sloU or foot- 
print itself, gives indications through its width and 
other signs. The entries are the marks, such as bent 
grass or broken twigs, made by a deer as he brushes 
through covert, and enabling the woodcraftsman to 
climate how high he stands on the leg and how high 
M is in the side, for a great stag is a broad deer and a 
tall deer. The port is the sign that is given by the 
width of his head, that is to say, of his horns. If 
branches or twigs far apart are scarred by his head, then 
his head is well spread and likely to belong to an old 
stag. The frayings are the marks made by an old 
stag when he frays the velvet off the newly grown 
horn against a tree. If he be a tall deer with a great 
head ** large and well beamed,” that is to say, wide and 
heavy of bone, the marks will be high up, and will 
score so deeply into the bark as even to kill the tree. 
Thdf^fore fraying marks on a young sapling are never 
those of an old deer, who chooses something stouter to 
stand the wear and tear. The fewmets or feamishings 
are the droppings of the deer, from which the old 
French woodcraftsmen professed themselves able to 
draw many concliusions.’ 

To some these terms may seem merely old-fashioned 
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words: but they are much more than that. They 
represent the, skill of the true hunter, that knowledge 
ol* nature which marks him off from the cockney 
' sportsman ’ : and without that skill and knowledge 
you will never give your hounds their chance of a run. 
Also they are pleasing to the hunter just because they 
arc old-fashioned : they are a jargon, a secret language 
spoken by those who love the chase, and not under- 
stood by outsiders. They belong to the country of the 
red deer, where everything you do and see is mingled 
with memories and customs of old time, and by tliat 
your pleasure is coloured and enriched. For century 
after century the deer themselves have kept their 
haunts, their paths, their favourite pools it is said that 
‘ the spot where William Rufus was killed in the New 
Forest is still an excellent point of vantage for seeing 
and, if necessary, shooting deer,’ The red deer is of an 
ancient breed, and is fitly honoured by ancient words : 
if he keeps to the old ways, so should ^ keep to the 
ways of our ancestors in hunting him, for they knew 
the stag and the country at least as well as we shall 
ever do. 

Listen now to Collyns on the prelimmaries of the 
chase which we are to enjoy. *The harbourer,’ he 
begins, * I may say, without being guilty of exaggera- 
tion, is as important an officer in the establishment 
of a pack of hounds kept for hunlmg the wild deer, 
as the huntsman himself. • . • 

‘It is said technically that a*^ stag ** harboureth ” 
where he makes his bed or lair. The chief duty' of the 
harbourer is to inform the master of the hounds where 
a warrantaile deer is to be found, in the neighbourhood 
of the fixture, on a hunting morning; to attend the 
huntsman at covert side> and aid and assist him in 
“ rousing ” that identical deer. 

^ Let us then for awhile follow and watch the harbourer 
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while he is engaged in the performance of that duty, on 
the effectual and artistic doing whercspf our chance 
of success and enjoyment this day mainly depends. 

* Let us fix as a date the 80th of August, time 4.80 a.m. 
Scene outside the cottage of James BlackmorcT, planted on 
the outskirts of the deep Haddon woods. The door 
opens, and forth in the drizzly rain stalks the best and 
most enthusiastic of his class and calling. Wc will pass 
over the four or five dreamy miles which lie between 
the cot and the scene of the morning’s labours, and again 
take up our friend as he peers cautiousl)r through the 
hedge of the large turnip-field which lies between the 

road and wood. He turns away after strict scrutiny. 

There are none of the brown-coated herd to be seen in 
that favourite feeding-place. Onward he goes do\’sn 
the lane and carefully examines the field of oats which 
he knows to be the favourite pasture of the deer. Again 
he is doomed to disappointment, and after marking 
the quarter from which the wind blows, and finding that 
the wind is full in his face and therefore blows from the 
covert, he steals into the oat-field and down he goes by 
the side of the hedge towards the wood, his eyes bent 
steadfastly on the ground. lie knows though he has 
never read “ The Art of Veiierie ” that the hart hath 
a propertie that if he goc to feede in a yong spring or 
coppes, he goeth first to seek the winde, that he may 
finde if there be any person in the coppes which may 
interrupt him ” ; and that it is essential that he should 
go up wind when engaged in discovering the where- 
abouts of a deer. There has been no rain lately, and 
but little chance for any but the most experienced eyes 
to track an animal less heavy than an elephant over 
those dods of earth. Suddenly the liarbourer stops. 
There a leaf bent, a blade of grass turned, or some 
sign which the adept in wofodcraft can interpret, but 
which to the senses of the uninitiated would be a dk>sed 
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book. He looks carefully at the oat-stalks near. From 
two or three the car is gone, — ^bitten oft, and recently : 
thTat to his eye is dear, — ^but not by the animal of which 
he is in search. Those ears were bitten off by a hind 
and not by a stag ; for Jem knows well by long experience 
that a stag daintily bites off but half the ear, or even 
less, while the hind takes the whole. He continues his 
walk but nothing further does he find in the oat-field 
to attract his attention. He retraces his steps, and 
next the turnip-field becomes the scene of his labours. 
He stops, an^ finds the turnips recently bitten, but he 
remarks that the roots have remained in the ground 
and have been bitten several times. Again he draws 
on his experience, and condudes that a hind and not 
a stag has fed there ; for he knows that a stag never 
takes more than one bite at a turnip, and that in so 
doing he pulls up the root, and throws it over his head, 
while the hind will take two or three bites at the same 
root, if it remain firm in the ground, before jshe leaves 
it and passes to another. Onward goes Jem, and lo I 
a low of turnips recently rooted up, and that beyond 
all doubt by a male deer. But was it a “ warrantable ” 
stag that did the mischief ? Again he consults the 
ground, carefully, anxiously trying to get the print of 
the hoof well defined ; one glance at the “ slot ” would 
satisfy him in a moment, but the ground is so dry, that 
it is impossible to come to a conclusion on the point. 
However, one point is established. There is a stag— • 
a male deer at least — in the neighbourhood, and no 
doubt that deer has harboured” with one or moire 
hinds in the covert below. Can he find the rack,” or 
place where the deer broke the fence into the wood, 
^aiid where probably the slot will be visible ? This is 
now his object. Suddenly he stops, stud dowp on his 
bended knees he goes^ as if he were seised by an unoon* 
troUable impulse to worship the rising sub. He has 
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found what he wanted — in a soft piece of ground — ^the 
rounded track, the blunted toe point, the widespread 
mark — ^the fresh slot ” in short of a stag ; aye, and a 
good one too, and one that will make many a proud 
steed sob this day ere he turns to bay. The measure- 
ments are taken, the piece of ground on which the print 
remains carefully taken up, and away goes the harbourcr 
with care round the wood to satisfy himself as far as 
possible that the stag has not gone through it. He finds 
no sign of the deer having broken covert, and with 
his precious sod in his hand, homeward he wends his 
way. The meet is at the kennel, and there when the 
first red-coat arrives, Jem may be seen surrounded by 
a gathering of admiring pedestrians crowding round 
the trophy brought home from the field. . . • ’ 

Jem is asked a hundred times ^ where did you slot 
him,’ but is too cautious to answer until the master 
himself arrives. Then ’the order to march is given 
and away goes the happy throng, Jem on an old pony 
leading the van, eager as the youngest stripling of the 
party to see the deer found and to assist in finding him. 
Then hU day’s work is at an end.’ 

In the meantime the pack has been brought to a 
farm within half a mile of the covert, and there shut 
up in a bam. They cannot be all turned loose at once 
in a wood which holds no doubt a warrantable deer, 
but holds also a dozen more, hinds and young harts of 
rascal size. These would be sure to scatter and the pack 
would scatter after some or all of them, while the wily 
old stag who is the day’s quarry would lie dose, very 
probably in the lair of one of his humbler subjects, until 
the chase and its noises faded away in the distance and 
he could slip aiv^ay in another direction. To avoid 
this disaster it Ic necessary to get the deer afoot by 
rousing him with two couple of old and steady hounds, 
picked out for this purpose, and called fu/(srt. They 
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are put into the covert, and as soon as they have done 
their tufting — that is, found the stag which has been 
harboured there and driven him out — ^they are called 
off, until the rest of the pack is brought up and * laid 
on.* Away goes the warrantable deer with loud * view- 
halloas * behind him : and away go hounds on the 
scent, with heads tossing, and stems flinging, while 
the harbourer stands proudly looking after them. He 
has once more proved his woodcraft, and once more 
earned his sovereign. 

It is easy now to see where Baker got his elk-hunting 
methods fronf. Whether he was aware of it or not — 
but there can be little doubt that he was — he was using 
his slower hound? — the foxhound and bloodhound cross 
— as tufters, to find and rouse the deer, and then bringing 
up his greyhounds and big seizers to run him and pull 
him down. By this means he succeeded in lengthening 
the chase and making it less dangerous : it seems to 
have been still at times a bloody business, but many 
a good hound has been killed on Exmoor too, and in 
eyj^ respect the sport obtained in Ceylon was very 
much like the English sport. Well, no : perhaps not 
in every respect : let us hear Collyns’ description of a 
typical day with the Devon and Somerset stag-hounds, 
and then try the comparison again. 

* A bright gleam at early morning in the month of Sep- 
tember wakes you from your slumbers. Your thoughts 
“ prospect,’* as the Yankees would say, the events of the 
day. You feel as if it were time to rise, but the village 
church clock announces that it is early yet, and that it is 
at least four hours before you need be in the saddle. The 
gleam disappears and again you seek your pillow. Two 
hours afterwards you are called. The dav looks doubtful. 
Light clouds are whirling in misty wreatlU between earth 
and heaven, and you begin to fear that ine ** moor ” will 
be shrouded in an impenetrable mist, and the tufters ” 
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will be idle for the day. Never mind, let us hope for 
the best ; the pink is donned, breakfast despatched, and 
the Dulverton divisidh starts for Cloutsham. Many 
a merry story is told. Many a merry peal of laughter 
proves that the point of that story is appreciated. Dull 
care is left behind, the whple heart is given up to gaiety 
and enjoyment as we wend oiu* way in Indian file through 
the pleasant shady lanes, or deploy into line as we come 
upon the smooth sward of the downs which lie between 
us and the moor. Here we are on the border of that 
waste, and alas 1 the clouds which obscured the early 
beams of the sun this morning seem to have gathered 
round the proud crest of Dunkerry, and bode no good 
to those who hoped to see a chase from one end of 
Exmoor to the other. 

• Still we go onward. We watch the whirling eddying 
clouds of mist, sometimes falling like a fleece upon the 
hilbtop, sometimes wafted away and careering wildly 
over the channel to be lost among the Welsh hills. 
There is half an hour of suspense, not enlivened or cheered 
by a true tale which one of the party relates, hovwat 
the close of last century, the hounds were, during one 
whole fortnight of the hunting season, in two successive 
years, prevented from hunting by the dense fogs which 
prevailed throughout the country. We ride on over 
the shoulders of the highest summit of the moor, doubting 
yet hoping, when, in an instant, as if by magic, a wind 
springs up, the veil lifts, the clouds rise, and we halt 
to watch the effects which even our inartistic eyes can 
admire and appreciate. In a moment the heather- 
clothed slopes of Dunkerry, on which we stand, are 
revealed to our vie^\ There on his recdhtly cloud- 
capped summit ^ou can see standing out in bold relief 
the huge boulders which form his crown. . . . ’ 

* We move onward, and bdow us we gaze on the 
londy vale of Porlock, a strip oi richly cultivated land, 
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'beyond which the plantations of Selworthy rise green 
and high, hiding the cliffs against which the angry 
waters of the Rristol Channel cltafe and surge in vain. 
There in the valley, you may see the garden and grounds 
of Holnicote, Sir Thomas Acland’s lovely summer abode. 
Below us lie Cloutsham farm and the famed coverts of 
Horner. We descend the steep, cross the stream, and 
ascend again until we reach the knoll on which the 
farmhouse stands. A ready welcome greets us. Stalls 
and out-houses in which we may shelter our steeds", and 
kindly offers of refreshment from Mr. Peeke, the excellent 
tenant of the? farm. But there is no time to be lost. 
Tlie covert is large and deep, and the chances are that 
much time must elapse ere we see the tufters fairly 
settled on their stag<, and the monarch of the woods 
driven from his stronghold. 

* The harbourcr approaches : and around him is held 
a council. He is certain that the same stag that we 
found in the covert a week ago has again made that 
favourite haimt his resting-place. He fed in the turnips 
bej^ond the oak copse this morning, and though there 
are many hinds and calves in the wood, by care and 
perseverance we are assured that he will be found and 
got away. The order is given to draft out the tufters, 
and Sam proceeds to perform the duty. Let us follow 
him. The hounds are shut up in a large bam, and we 
hear them baying, as if to chide the delay which takes 
place while preliminaries are being settled* Cautiously 
Sam opens the door. A rusli of hounds is checked by 
the old fcUjSw’s voice and whip. “Get back, my darlins I 
says SaiU} as he checks the impetuous advance of tlie 
eager babblers, and singles out the staid and steady 
veterans to whom the business of “ tufting ” is to be 
confided. Far back in the dim recei^ ol the hovel 
sits old “Shiner,” looking as if he were ashamed to 
appear oonoeriked, yet shuddering all over with excite- 
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ment. “ Shiner,” says Sam ; " Shiner, old man,” and 
the noble hound springs from Jiis pl^e, clears the 
youngsters, and in a moment is rolling on {he greensward, 
and giving utterance to his joy in notes loud, deep, and 
prolonged. ** Constant I Constant 1 ” cries Sam, and 
the wary old bitch slips round the doorpost as if by 
magic; and whence nobody can tell. Rewin 1 Rewin ! ” 
cries the huntsman, and after a few coy wriggles and 
yells pretty Ruin ” is emancipated, and displays her 
joy by knocking down a small boy and defacing a 
spotless pair of leathers, the property of a gentleman 
who is very particular about his costumk Trojan ” 
next responds to the summons and the tale of the 
tufters is complete. Sam shuts the door, leaves the 
pack under the care of the whip, mounts his hack, tries 
the effect of his voice to silence the hounds he leaves 
behind him, and which to testify their disappointment 
lift up their voices and lament, but in vain, and off we 
go to the edge of the covert, where, under a friendly oak 
tree, we take up our position while Sam and the har- 
bourer proceed to perform their duties. 

* Then come the tale, the jest, the greetings of those 
*svho from time to time arrive, our ears open nevertheless 
to catch the Welcome sound, the prelude to the chase, for 
which we bum. Hark 1 ” Constant ” speaks ; “ Ruin ” 
confirms it. The tufters open all together, and every 
eye strains to catch a view of the game. Here they 
come : not what we want but it’s a pretty sight. A 
** yeld ” hind in advance, a second hind which knoweth 
the cares of maternity, and her calf beside ]|er, canter 
up towards the tree where we stand — stop, sniff, and 
trot away, as if they thought we were dangerous and 
to be avoided. , « 

‘ ** Shiner ” is dose upon them, and the rest of the 
tufters following*^ him. A little rating and a few eraeks 
of the whip, and their heads are up ; they know that 
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they are not on the ** real animal,” and as soon as Sam’s 
horn summons them,, back they go, and resume their 
labour. Again they open, and again we are on the alert. 
The cry increases — ^they run merrily and we are high 
in hope. “ ’Ware fox ! ” says a the best sports- 

man in the West, as he views Charley slinking along 
towards the gap in the hedgerow. Then with his 
stentorian voice he calls out to Sam, Your hounds are 
on a fox, Sam.” Sam docs not hear but rides up within 
a hundred yards of us. “ What, sir ? ” “ Your hounds 
are on a fox, Sam,” repeats the M.F.H. “ TJiink not, 
sir,” says Sani. “ My hounds won’t hunt fox ! ” ” I 
tell you they are on a fox, Sam, — call them off,” says 
the fox-hunter. Sam looks vicious, but he obeys, 
saying in a voice which could be heard by the Master 
of the Foxhounds, but certainly not by the tufters, 
** Get away, hounds, get away ; ainH you ashamed of 
hunting of a stinking little warmint not half the size 
of yourselves ? Get away ! ” Sam still maintains his 
creed that his tufters were not on the fox, and two 
mjjvites afterwards a yell announced that a different 
sort of animal was afoot. Another tally ; Tom W— ’s 
voice — a guarantee that it is the right thing — ^for the 
good yeoman is the best and truest stag-hunter that 
ever cheered a hound. Everyone is on the alert ; we 
ride forward and presently in the distance view, not a 
stag, alas I but a hind breaking towards the moor. 
“ How is this, Tom ? You were \^rong for once,” “ No, 
sir, not I ; I’ll swear it was a staflj, and a good one— 
but you sfs he has pushed up the hind and gone down 
and we must have him up again.” So the tufters are 
stopped again, and sent back on heel, and by and by 
that unmistakable ” yell ” which announces a view is 
heard, and this time the antlered monarch reveals 
hims^ to the whole of the assembled multitude. It 
is but for a moment ; again he seeks the depths of the 

N 
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covert, but the tufters rattle him along, and are so close 
that he has no time for playing tricks, and beyond all 
doubt must now face the open. We ride towards .the 
spot where in all probability he will break, and as the 
voices of the hounds come nearer and yet more near, you 
may almost hear the pulses of the throng of spectators 
standing by the gate of that large oat-stubblc beat with 
excitement. . . . 

* Hark ! a rustle in the wood, then a pause. Then 
a rush, and then — ^in his full glory and majesty, on the 
bank separating the wood from the field, stands the 
noble animal. ... He pauses for a mWte perfectly 
regardless of the hundreds at the gate who gaze upon 
him. . . . You need not fear that he will be “blanched,” 
that is headed, by the formidable array drawn up to 
inspect him. He has too well considered his course of 
action to be deterred from making good his point. 
Quietly and attentively he listens to the tufters, as with 
unerring instinct they approach. . . . His noble head 
moves more quickly from side to side — the moment 
for action has arrived — the covert is no longer safe. 
He must seek safety in flight. . . . So he gathers himself 
together to run his course 

‘ Now, my friends, draw your girths, lend your aid 
to stop the tufters, and make up your- minds for a run. 
If you see that stag again this side of Brendon Barton 
(unless by chance he is brought to bay in Badgewortby 
Water) I am very much mistaken. The tufters are 
stopped, not witjjiput some difficulty-— Sam and his 
coadjutors emerge from the covert, the pack leave 
their bam, and are taken carefully up to a spot where 
it id' convenient to lay on. A shej^erd i^ho has 
viewed the deer on the open xnop^ ults his hat .on 
a stick. We go to the hounds press 

forward and are unrestrainedr«4b^ dash — fling their 
sterns — a whimper— a crasb^^^e^' are off, and a 
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hundred horsemen follow as best they may across tEe 
wild open waste. • • . 

* The pace is tremendous — ^the grcAind uneven and 
often deep — already a tail, and many a gallant steed 
sobbing. On— on still — ^till we come to the Badge- 
worthy Water, a river, or large “ burn,” running down 
by the covert bearing that name. Now, Sam, show 
yourself worthy to bear the horn, for there are few 
things requiring nicer judgment and discretion than 
making a cast in water. 

f On go the pack — ^they reach the stream, and check 
for a moment. Then half of the hounds rush through 
it, while many swim down stream giving tongue as 
they go, and apparently hunting the deer down the 
water. 

* Beware I for this is a critical moment. If the 
stag has gone up stream the water wull carry the scent 
downwards, and the hounds will go on and on for miles 
in a different direction to that in which the deer has 
gone. In this instance I will wager he has not gone 
far down stream, for from our vantage ground as we came 
over the crest of the hill I saw the sheep feeding quietly 
in yonder “ combe ” by the river side, not “ huddled ’* 
as they would have been if our quarry had passed near 
them — and moreover I descried a watchful heron which 
. . . was fishing in a shallow pool while his companion 
flapped heavily and securely down the water in quest 
of other feeding grounds. If our deer had passed these 
shy birds they would have been careering high above 
our heads in search of more quiet and undisturbed 
retreats. For such signs as these the himtsman must 
ever be on the look-out, if he desire to match his powers 
of reasoning and observation against the cunning and 
sagacity of a dber. 

< Let us pau^e now and consult the ground, for if 
the ” sl6t ” can be found we may form some judgment 
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as to the manoeuvres of our wily quarry. If on coming 
to ''soil” the* slot points straight to the stream the 
chalices are that the deer has soiled,” or bathed, at 
once and passed through the water. If the ' slot * 
points y/p the stream in all probability the deer has 
gone up ; if down it will generally be found that he 
has followed the course of the stream downwards. • . . 
You should generally if you have no information to 
guide you, cast up stream before you cast down. . . . 

‘Our own gallant stag has refreshed himself in a 
deep pool closx^ to the spot where he took soil, and 
without staying long to enjoy the luxury of the bath 
has risen, though not “ fresh as the foam,” to stretch 
across the moor, and if possible to seek safety among 
the herd on Scob Hill whose numbers saved him only 
last week. 

‘ Away I away 1 over the stone walls and across 
the forest. Fortunately not one deer is in line 
to direct the attention of the hounds ; though far to 
the left the forms of some fifteen or twenty deer are 
toi^e seen against the sky-line. • . , The Master goes 
gallantly “ to the fore ” on ” Little Nell,” though his 
head-dress, consisting of a bandana ” twisted about 
his brows, looks rather ” out of order ” ! He had a 
hat, however, but in the deep ground the other side of 
the last wall, he shook it off, and in the next stride 
“ Little Nell’s ” forefoot planted it two feet deep in a 
bog. Onward stride the hounds, mute as mice, and 
the Select few ride anxiously and carefully, hands 
well down and helping their horses as best they can, 
each man washing in his heart of hearts that there may 
be a friendly check ere long, except perhaps old Mr. 
Snow of Oare, whose threescore years •and ten have 
not tamed the warmth of his blood or his ardour in 
the chasei and who now is in the very height of his 
happiness, for below he sees his own farms and 
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the roof of his ovm homestead, and under him Norah 
Creina ” strides along in her lashing easy gallop, witii 
the confidence which an intimate knowledge of cvciy 
sod beneath her feet inspires and creates. The ground 
is open. A little on a decline and far away, c1(jsc, 
close to the wall of the Scob Hill enclosure, I see some- 
thing moving along with hobbling gait and high ” 
which I cannot doubt is our quarry. Unless the herd 
shelter him “ this day the stag shall die.” “ Forward I 
forward ! ” and again the hounds lash and stnde over 
the long sedges, the faintest whimper^ possible from 
time to time announcing that they arc running on a 
burning scent, but have too much to do to be able to 
“ own ” it. 

‘ We gain the wall of the enclosure, which the pack 
scramble over with difficulty while the remaining 
horsemen seek a friendly gate. A shepherd has viewed 
the stiig, and reports to our jo}' that he has not joined 
the herd but turned to the riglit to seek the covert, 
and take soil in the limpid waters of the impetuous 
Lynn. Down rush the hounds, and we reach the f5rd 
in time to see the body of the pack struggling in the 
foaming waters of the torrent, while the leading hounds 
are carrying on the scent up the opposite steep. On- 
ward we urge our sobbing steeds, though some of 
the few that still keep their place look as if they had 
had enough, . . • and on Countisbury Common catch 
the fresh welcome breezes of the Channel, and slacken 
OUT speed as the pack turn unmistakably towards 
the sea where we know our gallant stag stop to 
refresh himself. Nor are w& mistaken, ton as we turn 
into one of the steep paths of Glcnthome overhanging 
the Chaimel we see below us our quarry dipping ffom 
his recent bath, standing proudly on a rock ahrrounded 
by the flowing tide, and watching his pursuers with 
amdous^ eyes. The hounds bay Mm from the lend ; 



'Dripping from hii reoviit bath, BtAnding pnmdlj' on n rock.* 
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one adventurer from the pack takes the water and 
already is at the base of the diff on which the deer 
stands. Poor victim I Scarce has he lifted himsplf 
from the waves 'when he is dashed back again by the 
unerring blow struck quick as lightning by the fore- 
foot of the deer, and floats a corpse in the waters from 
which a moment ago he emerged. 

* Meantime the news of the chase has brought to- 
gether the rustics who are working near the spot. 
Their endeavours to dislodge the stag from his strong- 
hold by shouts and stones are successful, and dashing 
throi^h the water he reaches the cliffs, gains a craggy 
path' leading along them, and stretches away above 
Glenthome House towards Yeanworthy. But it is 
evident his race is run. The heavy gallop, the falter- 
ing stride, and the lowered head proclaim that his 
strength ^ failing. The check has increased his stiff- 
ness, though it has enabled him partially to regain 
his wind. His pursuers are not to be baffled, and 
their speed now exceeds his. . • . He is unable again 
to face the open, runs feebly and painfully along th^ 
beaten paths and turning through the wo(^s towards 
the sea, he reaches the edge of the cliff just above 
the boathouse and beach of Glentliornc. His foes are 
close behind. He gives one wild and hurried look of 
fear, and dares the desperate leap. It is done. He 
has jumped from a height of at least thirty feet on to 
the shore, and in the next moment is floating in the 
salt sea waves. Fortunately one or two sportsmen 
on the beach keep back the eager hounds, or some of 
the best of the pack would in all probability have been 
sacrificed or at least maimed in ^e attempt iio follow 
their quarry in his deed of daring. A few minute^ 
suffice to man a Boat and put a jope round the horns 
of the deer. The Victim is dragged in triumph to the 
beach, the knife is at his throat, and amid the baying 
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of the pack, and the loud whoo’ whoops of the crowd 
the noble and gallant animal yields up his life.’ 

That is a famous scene, and needs no praise at 
this lime of day. It is written quite naturally and 
without any thought of making a contrast between 
this and other forms of big game hunting. Yet the 
contrast is there, and so strong that it would not 
occur probably to anyone to speak of ‘ big game ’ on 
Exmoor, or to compare Baker’s hunting with this except 
in the matte^ of the antlered quarry and the use of 
the hounds, upon which we have already commented. 
The difference, which is unconsciously but very clearly 
expressed all through this description, is the differ- 
ence between sport at home and sport anywhere else 
in the world. The village church clock: the misty 
wreaths flying low in the early morning : the pink 
coats and the pleasant shady lanes through which 
they wind to the moor above : the sudden clearing 
of the mist and the appearance of the heathery slopes 
apd the lovely vale below — ^no unfamiliar or nameless 
valley, the land of aliens or savages, but the Vale of 
Porlock, where the Saxon grew his beans and the Dane 
landed to rob them, where Algar of Mercia had a manor 
before the Normans came, and afterwards Niel Loring, 
the Black Prince’s Chamberlain, and the three Bonviles 
who died in the Wars of the Roses, and Cecily Grey, 
grandmother of Lady Jane, for one day Queen of 
England : the home of men who in their time went to 
sea with Drake or to Sedgmoor with Monmouth, traded 
to Bristol and to Wales, pastured their sheq> unlawfully 
upon the Forest, and killed deer in a fashion of their olim 
which could hardly be called good hunting : in a word 
the Vale of Porlock, haunted by memories of the English- 
men of forty generations. When you follow with 
Collyns from Dulverton to Qoutsham and look down 
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with him from Dunkery over Homer Water to Holni- 
cote and Allerford, and gallop with him to Badgeworthy 
and Brendon Barton, from Scob Hill to Countisbury, 
and from Yeanworthy to the sea, with old Mr, Snow 
of Oare in front of you and Sam with his horn and 
hounds a mile ahead, and the blacksmith on his pony 
not so far behind, you are no traveller looking for 
strange sport in a strange country full of flies and fever, 
endurable only for a season. You are at home, on 
the only ground where you could live for life ; you are 
with your own people, your own forefathers, thinking 
their thoughts, speaking their language, riding their 
moors, hoping always, as they hoped, to be in time 
to see the stag at bay. 

In a sport of this kind, a home sport, it is of the 
first importance that you should know the country 
well ; not novelty but familiarity is the main source ol 
your delight in it. The Forest of Exmoor, with all 
the adjoining lands over which the red deer runs, is 
hardly more than ten miles deep and twenty broad ; 
but every yard of it is worth your knowing, and whoji 
you do know it every name is the index of a separate 
pleasure. There can be few possessions more valuable 
than a dozen years’ recollections of the chase, laid by 
in the mind, ready to be brought out and re-enjoyed 
over a London fire or dinner-table, or alone with a 
good map and a good memory. 

‘ Do you remember that last run in 1889 T It was 
a Wednesday early in October, a bright cold day, and 
the meet was at Leeworthy Post.’ You see it in a 
moment : the cavalcade turning down from the Four 
Cross Way to Nightacott Wood : held b&ck awhile 
this side of Rye, Park, while the tufters work the covert 
up the combe : a horseman or two shamelessly edging 
forward along the slope on the right, towards Narracott, 
the rest listening as eagerly but with more restraint 
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to the challenge of the hounds as they move the deer 
northward. Now they are in Twitchcn Wood ; it is 
long and narrow, and the stag will not break covert 
till he comes to the end of it : the time goes slowly. 
At last comes the moment, the view halloa rings back 
down the combe and there is a ripple among the 
riders. On the green track below a sight is seen as 
stirring as the trot before a cavalry charge — ^Arthur, 
the huntsman, and Antony, the whip, are bringing the 
pack : they pass to the front and the field begin to 
follow as naar as they dare: but those who know 
most about it are the least impatient — ^there will be 
time enough to ride before this stag soils : he is 
reported to have seven on top, and it is possible 
therefore that he really has four : if so, he is a stag 
of fourteen, and seven years old at least. But when 
hounds are laid on and in an instant the full cry comes 
pealing back, all pulses quicken irresistibly; there 
is probably no more hopeful moment in life. The 
stag's afoot : the Master’s up : the chase is all before 
•you. You push along in the crowd : at Hunnacott 
the field divides, some stick to the lane, some l^eak 
away to the right and left, but all head north for 
Blackmoor Gate. At Westland Pound you strike the 
road : but someone shouts and points eastward u^ 
the hill : hounds are over the top and running hard 
for Chapman Barrows. You swing" round and toil up 
the side of Challacombe Common ; cross between the 
Barrows and the Long Stone and get a view over the 
rolling moor. Look round over your right shoulder 
and you will see a still more marvellous sight-^hc 
sea high* in the sky, with ships above the tumbled 
Curves of hills and combes. Riders .ahead of you are 
crossing the head of the East Lyn :^to your right front 
lies the desolate stretch of the Chains, that fkmous 
and terrible bog; to the left, and well away, the Master 
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is on Furzehill and the pack racing down to Hoaroak 
Water : the stag is over it and sloping, up Cheriton 
Ridge. He has crossed two streams and is coming 
to the third : if he means to try for Scob Hill he will 
take the Farley Water : if he is as done as your horse 
he will go down it till he finds a pool. Luckily for 
you he beats up the water towards you, and as you 
breathe for a moment on Cheriton Ridge, you sight him 
crossing your front less than three-quarters of a mile 
away, and hounds and huntsmen go streaming past below 
you on the other side of the bare green Kttle hollow. 
You have gained a good mile without intending it. 

Better still, the whole chase turns at the nearest 
point to you, leaves the high ground of Brendon Barton 
on the right, and heads straight across for Badgewortfay 
Water. What a demon of courage is in this stag, that 
he runs so recklessly, never once turning his head to 
the north where all the pools and all the coverts lie ? 
You admire him regretfully as your horse goes sobbing 
after him and you feel the wdl-known ache in your ribs. 
Down to Badgeworthy goes the hunt, but when you ' 
reach it in your turn hounds are up on the Manor 
Allotment and the deer is on the far side of Kittuck 
Common. Now Weir Water lies before you : the 
higher up to the right you cross it the less you will have 
to dip and climb again. Vain scheme — ^the men ahead 
are wheeling away to the left, and presently you see 
the pack like a long string of ants going right for 
Hawkeombe Head. The stag no doubt is on Forlock 
Common, and will be on the beach somewhere before 
you can reach a view point on the northern slope. 
No ! for the second time he gives you a clear 
of vantage — ^he tunis sharp across your front again* 
and races up Luoott Moor. On this line he will slant up 
Great Hill and come down upon the Chetsford Water : 
you have only to cross the road above Ald^man’s 
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Barrow and hit off the top of the stream yourself. You 
do it, and are mightily cheered to find the pack running 
straight for Wilmersham Common and nearer than you 
have yet seen them — ^you are better off than better men 
who have done the whole hairpin loop and are now 
toiling back over the hill you have only skirted. 

It is clear at last what the gallant quarry means : 
he is swinging round for Stoke Pero and Homer Wood 
— Stoke Pero of all hamlets the most remote and sky 
encircled ; Homer, of all woods and waters the deepest 
and most shadowy. He is going slowly now : along 
the ridge, past the very church, a little way along the 
edge and then down into the cool green valley. In 
Homer Water he soils and with every minute the 
life freshens and quickens again in his sad heart : but 
his enemies are too near. The leading hounds are 
upon him : for a moment they hold him to bay, then 
he breaks away and sinks to Homer Mill. There 
he must make his last effort to get clear : the wood 
is full of noises, voices of hounds and men, crashing 
and thudding of horses — he heads them all, turns sharply 
away up to Parsonageside and Luccombe Plantation, 
and crosses to Wytehanger. One more turn and he 
might double back to the life-giving water : but hounds 
breaking all at once from the covert come upon him face 
to face. He turns desperately for Luccombe village and 
pushes all but dead into the Rectory Grounds. 

You too are not as young as you were this morning ; 
the earth when you set foot upon it seems a wearier 
and less steady field of action. Rut there’s a glory on 
the day too, when you stand with others round Arthur 
and hear*his summary. *The pace was great, across 
a perfect line of country. He never touched a covert 
1:>S^een Bratton and Homer.’ If slags had graves 
that might make an epitaph : but Hiere is no need — 
while you live you will never forget him. 



CHAPTER VI 

jbx HUNTING 

The three pleasures most characteristic of the English- 
man, and shared by no other race in anything like the 
same degree, are fox hunting, crieket, and self-deprecia- 
tion. The last of these has certainly been in vogue for 
at least three or four centuries ; crieket perhaps as long 
though in a more primitive form ; fox hunting is older 
still, and it is impossible to exaggerate the amount of 
enjoyment which it has afforded iii almost every part 
of the country during the last five hundred years and 
more. There are some really interesting points about 
its popularity. The fox is technically ‘ vermin ’ and 
was not counted by our Norman ancestors among the 
‘ beasts of venery,’ but there came a time, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, when England was no 
longer peopled by Saxons, Danes and Nonfians, but 
by the English nation, compounded of the three and 
with a distinct character of its own. Now it is exactly 
at this moment that we first hear of fox hunting : the 
nation had no sooner found itself than it found also 
its peculiar and favourite form of sport. Hunting 
parsons, of course, there had always been, and perhaps 
we owe regular fox hunting to one of them ; at any 
rate it was an Abbot of Peterborough who obtained 
from Richard 11* the first known charter giving leave 
to hunt the fox. Even after that Reynard, as his friends 
and enemies have always loved to eall him, continued 
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to be classed as vermin, but the Englishman, who knows 
what he likes and does not care very much for logical 
consistency, iias gone on hunting him through the 
centuries with more energy, cost and devotion than 
lie has expended on all the other animals of the chase 
together. This is no doubt due very largely to the 
fact that sport is essentially a social enjo 3 mient ; the 
fox is not found only in forests, chases or preserves, 
but on every country-side, and^e right of hunting 
him was not confined to one class in the community. 
Possibly the j^bbot of Peterborough thought of securing 
a monopoly in his own neighbourhood ; but if so, he 
must certainly have been disappointed, for everyone 
could and did hunt the fox — ^it was never unlawful in 
England to kill vermin, and in those days no farmyard 
would have been safe if Reynard could have invaded 
it without fear of punishment. We know exactly 
how his raids were repulsed in this reign of Richard II, 
for Chaucer has drawn the picture for us. The fox 
seizes Chanticleer the cock at dawn of day by his neck 
i^nd slings him over his shoulder. The hens all give 
the alarm, crying as loudly as the senators^ wives when 
Nero burnt the city of Rome and their husbands along 
with it. The widow and her two daughters who keep 
the farm, hear the hens cackling. 

And out at dorSs starten they anon 
And seen the fox toward the grovfi gone, 

And bare upon his back the cock away, 

And cryden ‘ Out J Harow I and wellaway 1 
Ha ! ha ! the fox J ’ and after him Lhcy ran 
And eke with staves many another man ; 

Ran colld dogge and Talbot, and Gerland, 

And lifidkin with a distaff in her hand ; 

, Ran cow and calf, and eke the very hogg&s 
So were they feared for barking of the dogg6s 
And shouting of the men and women eke ; 

They runne so, them thought their hearte break ; 
They yelleden as fiendes do in hell ; 
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The duckes cryden as men would them quell; 

The geese for fearg fiowen over the trees ; 

Out of the hy vd came the swarm of <bees ; 

So hideous was the noise ah I henediciie I 
Certes, ne Jakk@ Straw and his meynee (company) 
Ne madd never shoutds half so shrill 
When that they woulden any Fleming kill, 

As thilke day was made upon the fox. 

Of brass they broughten beam5s, and of box. 

Of horn, of bone, in which they blew and pooped, 
And therewithal they shrieked and they whooped ; 

It seemed as that heaven should^ fall. 

This is what may be called a hunt got up on the spur 
of the moment ; it would chivy a fox away, but even 
with the assistance of the bees it would not catch or 
kill him, for the dogs were not hounds but a mere 
‘ bobbery pack.’ Other farms where the owners were 
men would probably be better prepared. Dogs would 
be kept which were capable of running down and 
worrying a fox. The next stage would not be long 
in coming. ‘ By and by.’ says that mighty hunter 
Nimrod, ‘ a few couples of strong hounds seem to have 
been kept by small country esquires, or yeomen, who 
could afford the expense and they joined packs. Such 
were called “ trencher hounds,” implying that they 
ran loose about a house and were not confined in kennel.’ 
Nimrod is right so far, for small packs of trencher-fed 
hounds were to be found only a hundred years ago in 
the private establishments of country gentlemen in 
Devonshire and elsewhere, but long before that large 
regular packs were kept by many great noblemen. 
The first known picture of such a hunt takes us right 
back to the beginning of the sport, that is to the middle 
of the fourteenth century. The story of ‘ Sir Gawayjie 
and the Green Knight ’ is supposed to have been written 
in the time of Edward III and the Black Prince. It 
is a poem in the Lancashire dialect of that date, and 
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therefore not very easy to read in the original, but 
it was done info modem English verse by Mr. Kenneth 
Hare just before he left for the battlefields of France, 
and his beautiful and accurate version has brought 
within our reach this earliest of all English fox-hunts. 
The story tells of the adventures of a knight who is 
spending three days in a castle of the best mediseval 
kind. For reasons -of his own he stays in bed every 
morning while his host with a great company of re- 
tainers and neighbours goes out hunting, each day 
after a different quarry. The first day they hunt the 
deer, the second day the wild boar, the third day the 
fox. All three hunts are magnificently told, with most 
desirable detail ; but the fox-hunt is much the most 
interesting of the three for us, because it includes with 
some things that arc long out of date many other 
touches which are perfectly familiar to those who chase 
the fox to-day. 

The Mass is sung to end, the pages wait 
The guests* arrival and upon them pressed 
The sops in goblets, while to the main gate 
The serving-men bring coursers of the best, 

For all that troop is to the hunting dressed ; 

Brisk is the earth with frost on stock and stone. 

And the great steeds impatient of arrest, 

And as with Joy departed is each one, 

Out of his cloud-rack ruddy rose the mighty sun. 

When they had ridden to the greenwood side 
The hounds of their long leashes free they cast. 

A traverse way athwart the wood^ they ride, 

And through the horns they b}ow" a rousing blast. 

A little hound that by a thorn-bush passed 
Shrilly giyes tongue, his fellows answer back, 

The huntsmen cheer, the rabble fall in fast. 

Hounds swift and lithe follow the fox’s track 
As forth by many a difficult grove he leads the pack. 

e 

He swerves, he backs, he doubles, oft he crept 
Beneath some sharp hedge, piarking far away 


o 
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How fast drew on the Jiunt, then quick he leapt 
Over a spinney, leading them astray, 

And scaped the forest, and had won thfe day 
But that a beater’s hut was stationed there, 

Wherefrom three fierce ones ran at him all grey. 

So to the woods again, poor wretch, in care, 

With all the woe in life and courage of despair. 

Then was it very bliss to hear the hounds 
When all the pack had view of him together — 

Such outcry tor his head, as from their bounds 
The clambering cliffs had clattered altogether, 

No gambler on his life would stake a feather — 

Full loud they holloaed when they came* at him 
And ‘ thief ! thief ! ’ cried, and in the greenwood tether, 
Those tattlers at his tail with eyen grim 
Hein him lest out again he dart from forest dim. 

By hollow, by hill, he leads them, over, under, 

He muddied well that stout lord and his train, 

He twists, he twines, lest he be torn asunder. 

And far he flies and sly creeps back again 

But within curtains doth the knight remain 
All that cold morn asleep so wholesomely ; 

There leave we him for with, ‘ Holla ! Abloy I * 
Through fields abroad full fast the huntsmen ride 
And through a thicket dash ; the fox runs there beside. 

They met him coming through a full rough grove 
With all the rabble right upon his heel. 

With whip and spur forward that lord doth shove. 
Draws from his scabbard his brand, about doth wheel. 
Brandished and flung it, stark doth Reynard reel, 
Soaped it, and thought to start back through the crowd. 
But fleeter is a hound his death to deal. 

All at the horses’ feet, thick as a cloud. 

They worry me this cunning fellow snarling loud. 

Nimbly adown to earth doth that lord light. 

And caught ahd overhead bore high his prey. 

Thither uie nearer huntsmen speed aright, 

To mark the brave hounds all aloud that bay, 

Faint the recheat is sounded far away 
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Till gathered is that company all whole 
Whose loud hallooing closes up the day, 

While all tiiat ever bore bugle blows his dole, 

So merry do they raise the Mass for Reynard^s soul. 

They stroke their gallant hounds and fee them well 
Then turn back home tearing off Reynard’s coat, 
The purple twilight gathers in the dell, 

Their mighty horns they blow with lusty throat. 


The modern sportsman docs not keep a chapel 
before going to the meet, nor does the master of the 
hounds carry a sword or throw it at the fox when he 
wants to turn him, but there is hardly any tiling else 
in this splendid picture which we do not recognise 
with a familiar pleasure. The meet on the lawn before 
the house, the guests in hunting coats, the grooms 
holding the horses, and the footmen handing wine — 
there is nothing out of date in all this. We do not now 
take the hounds to the covertside in long leashes, but 
we still watch the huntsman and his whips riding 
.‘a traverse way athwart the wood,’ and hear them 
blow their horn. Then who does not know the first 
whimper of the * little hound that by a thorn bush 
passed ’ and the sudden tally-ho, with the ‘ rabble ’ 
falling in fast behind ? Then comes the unfortunate 
incident when the fox has left the covert but is nearly 
headed back into it by the onslaught of three grey dogs 
from the keeper’s cottage, but it only results in the 
whole pack viewing him together — ‘ then was it very 
bliss to hear the hounds ’—there are perhaps no words 
in the English language which have kept their meaning 
so exactly for six hundred years. It is a stout fox 
and a good run : he leads them by hollow, by^ hill, 
through fields and spinneys, he twists, he twines, he 
flies and slyly creeps back again; he muddies well 
the master and the whole hunt all that cold morning. 
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At the end of it they run right into him and he is worried 
at the horses’ feet. The picture of the .kill is almost 
laughably like a modem sporting print. The hunts- 
man has jumped nimbly from his horse and snatched 
the dead fox from the hounds. He is holding it with 
both hands above his head» while a whip is sounding 
his horn and the field are cantering up to be in at the 
death. With truly English humour they call the 
noise they are making ^ the Mass for Reynard’s soul.’ 
Then home with brush and mask while the purple 
twilight gathers. This is perhaps the oldest and most 
English picture that we have of country life : we 
may be grateful that poetry has preserved it for us. 

This sport had its ups and downs no doubt ; the 
Wars of the Roses must have interfered with it a good 
deal. Then came the dissolution of the monasteries 
and the buying of land by profiteers who probably 
did not all turn out to be Mr. Jorrockses. After that 
there^was the naval war in which a Spanish Kaiser 
attacked us to the tune of world-power or downfall.’ 
Like other war lords, he got the downfall he was asking 
for, and left us to our sports again. The regular fox- 
hound pack was fully re-established by the time of 
Charles I. Milton, wc know, in his younger and 
happier days, delighted to be 

Listening how the hounds and horn 

Cheerly rouse the slumbering mom, 

From the side of some hoar hill 

Through the high wood echoing shrill, 

and fox-hunting played a singular part in the long 
struggle between Cavaliers and Roundheads. When 
correspondencse was not safe and conferences were 
apt to arouse suspicion, the more active members of 
I^g Charles’s party became very regular in their 
attendance at the covertside^ where they could make 
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their plans without being overheard, while the hounds 
appeared to be occupying their whole attention. 

By this time, it must be remembered*, most other 
forms of hunting had become impossible, for the chief 
beasts of venery had become scarce and some of them 
were extinct. Men still hunted the hart, but only 
in remote countries like Exmoor: the wolf and the 
wild boar had entirely disappeared ; the hare remained 
and provided much sport, but not on the same scale 
as the fox. Both these animals appear to have been 
then much less plentiful than they afterwrrds became 
when more strictly preserved. The fox especially 
was not to be found with any certainty by merely 
‘ drawing ’ a likely covert : he had to be tracked to 
his kennel by the best scenting or most ‘ tender-nosed ’ 
hounds before he could be run by the field. This was 
a long proCbss and involved getting to the meet veiy 
early in the morning, as soon, in fact, as it was possible 
‘ to distinguish a stile from a gate,’ or in other words, 
to see well enough to ride to the hounds. That is why 
it was said of the immortal John Peel that ^ the sound 
of his horn brought me from my bed,’ and in North-* 
umbcrland, where hounds are still sometimes taken 
twenty-five miles to covert and yet kill before break- 
fast, the old song is as true as ever it was. To the 
old-fashioned squire, whose life and thoughts were en- 
tirely bounded by sport, there was not much hardship in 
this ; he began the day early but he ended it early too, 
on the supper table or under it. Also, according to 
Nimrod, he found it a more enjoyable way of hunting. 
He took an ^ inexpressible delight ’ in seeing his hounds 
work; ^as the scent grew warmer, the certainty of 
finding was confirmed ; the music of the pack increased 
and the game being up, away went the hounds in 2 
crash.* The new method, however, he thought an 
improvement because, independently of the misery 
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to the sportsmen of riding many miles in the dark, 
the fox is in a better state to run from fast modern 
hounds when he has had time to digest the prey on 
Which he has feasted during the night. 

So the old style went out and a new one came in. 
The changes were changes in detail and not in the 
fundamental character of the sport, but they were 
important in their way, and would greatly interest 
a fox-hunter of the fourteenth or eighteenth century, 
if he could come back and talk them over with a modem 
master of hounds. They came about quite naturally ; 
as the population increased the country was steadily 
cleared of timber and better cultivated. The fox 
ran faster and further when chased, and, as he became 
more plentiful, less time was spent out of the hunting 
day in ‘ pottering about,’ and more in riding. It 
was found necessary to breed a faster typci of hound, 
and this again necessitated a faster horse. The old 
half-bred hunter of the eighteenth century, Nimrod 
thinks, was a delightful animal to ride, and in many 
respects more accomplished than those of a later day ; 
truly shaped and powerful, with prodigious strength, 
a fine commanding frame, considerable length of neck, 
a slight curve in his crest, wliich was always high and 
firm, and the head beautifully put on. He was well 
educated, and always very carefully bitted, * held 
well in hand — his rider standing up in the stirrups, 
holding him fast by the head, and being able, from 
the comparatively slow rate at which hounds then 
travelled, to pick or choose his ground — such a horse 
would continue a chase of some hours’ duration at 
the pace he was called upon to go, taking his fences 
well and* safely to the last ; and he would frequently 
Command the then large sum of a .hundred guineas. 
But all these accomplishments ^would never have 
enabled a horse of this description to carry the modem 
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sportsmen, who rides well up to hounds, on a good 
scenting day, over one of our best hunting couftries. 
His strength would be exhausted before -he had gone 
ten minutes, by the increased pace at which he would 
now be called upon to travel, but to which his breeding 
would be quite unequal ; and his true symmetry, his 
perfect fencing, his fine mouth, and all his other points, 
would prove of very little avail. If ridden close to 
the hounds, he would be powerless and dangerous 
before he had gone across half a dozen Leicestershire 
enclosures.^ 

The modem hunter then was bred fcA* pace, and 
hounds now had to go faster still to keep clear of the 
crowd of riders behind them. The competition for 
fine horses then became keener than ever ; and the 
Englishman, though not methodical on principle, soon 
developed his fox hunting by mere instinct and practical 
skill into a highly specialised form of sport. At one 
time the process was certainly in danger of being carried 
too far. The best hunting countries, such as the 
famous one of Melton Mowbray, became exclusive 
clubs where fashionable, aristocratic and wealthy " 
sportsmen tried to keep the game in their own hands 
and professed an immeasurable contempt for provincials 
and strangers, to whom, with unconscious humour, 
they gave the name of ‘ Snobs.’ Young noblemen of 
this stamp would hunt regularly four days a week 
and sometimes six. They took houses at Melton for 
the season, and a stud of twelve hunters would cost 
them about a thousand a year. Their exclusiveness 
soon defeated itself. The Old Club was rivalled by 
a New Club, and in a few years both were^ brokei\. 
up. We cannot help smiling at their manners, and we 
may think that they overdid their love of sport, buf 
now that they hav^long gone we can recognise that 
they left their mark for good upon the noble art of 
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fox hunting. They brought it to perfection. Their 
immeiise energy and enthusiasm wasted much of their 
own lives, but* made their age the classic age of a great 
sp6rt, and this was worth doing because it set a standard 
and established a tradition. In a true history of the 
English people one page should certainly be allotted 
them. 

‘Let us then suppose ourselves to have been at 
Ashby Pasture, in the Quom country, with Mr. 
Osbaldeston’s hounds, in the year 1826, when that 
pack was at the height of its well-merited celebrity. 
Let us also indulge ourselves with a fine morning in 
the first week of February, and at least two hundred 
well-mounted men by the cover’s side. Time being 
called — say a quarter past eleven, nearly our great- 
grandfathers’ dinner-hour — ^the hounds approach the 
furze-brake, or the gorse, as it is called in that region. 
“ Hark in, hark 1 ” with a slight cheer, and perhaps one 
wave of his cap, says Mr. Osbaldcston, who long hunted 
his own pack, and in an instant he has not a hound at 
his horse’s heels. In a very short time the gorse appears 
[Shaken in various parts of the cover — apparently from 
an unknown cause, not a single hound being for some 
minutes visible. Presently one or two appear, leaping 
over some old furze which they cannot push through, 
and exhibit to the field their glossy skins and spotted 
sides. “ Oh you beauties 1 ” exclaims some old Meltonian 
rapturously fond of the sport. Two minutes more 
elapse ; another hound slips out of cover and takes 
a short turn outside, with his nose to the ground and 
his stern lashing his side — ^thinking, no doubt, he might 
touch on .a drag, should Reynard have been abroad 
in the night. Hounds have no business to thinks thinks 
the second whipper-in, who observerf him; but one 
crack of his whip, with “ Rasselas, Rasselas, where are 
you going, Rasselas ? to cover ^ Rasselas ! ” and 
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Rasselas immediately disappears. Five minutes more 
pass away. “ No fox here,” says one. “Don’^be in 
a hurry,” cries Mr. Cradock ; “ they Are drawing it 
beautiMly, and there is rare lying in it.” These wordtf 
are scarcely uttered, when the cover shakes more than 
ever. Every stem appears alive, and it reminds us 
of a corn-field waving in the wind. In two minutes 
the stems of some more hounds are seen “ flourishing ” 
above the gorse. Have at him there , holloas the 
Squire — ^the gorse still more alive, and hounds leaping 
over each other’s backs. Have at him there again, my 
good hounds ; a fox for a hundred 1 ” reiterates the 
Squire, putting his finger in his ear, and uttering a 
scream which, not being set to music, we cannot give 
here. Jack Stevens (the first whipper-in) looks at his 
watch. At this moment “ John White,” “ Val Maher,” 
“ Frank Holyoake ” (who will pardon us for giving them 
their noms-de-chasse), and two or three more of the fast 
ones, are seen creeping gently on towards a point at 
which they think it probable he may break. ” Hold 
hard, there,” says a spoitsman ; but he might as well 
speak to the winds, “ Stand still, gentlemen 1 prat/ 
stand still,” exclaims the huntsman ; he might as well 
say so to the sun. During the time we have been 
speaking of all the field have been awake — ^gloves put 
on, cigars thrown away, the bridle-reins gathered well 
up into the hand, and hats pushed down upon the brow. 

* At this interesting period, a Snob, just arrived from 
a very rural country, and imknown to any one, but 
determined to witness the start, gets into a conspicuous 
situation : Come away, Sir 1 ” holloas the master 

(little suspecting that the Snob may be nothing less 
than one pf the Quarterly Reviewers). ” What mischief 
are you doing there ? Do you think you can catch 
the fox ? ” A breathless silence ensues. At length a 
whimper is heard in the cover — ^like the voice of a dog 
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in a dream: it is Flourisher, and the Squire cheers 
him t«^ the echo. In an instant a hound challenges — 
and another — and another. ’Tis enough. “ Tallyho I ” 
cri6s a countryman in a tree. “ He’s gone,” exclaims 
Lord Alvanley : and, clapping his spurs to his horse, 
in an instant is in the front rank. 

‘ As all good sportsmen would say, “ ’Ware hounds I ” 
cries Sir Harry Goodricke. “ Give them time,” exclaims^ 
Mr. John Moore. “ That’s right,” says Mr. Osbaldeston, 
“ spoil your own sport as usual.” “ Go along,"' roars out 
Mr. Holyoakc, “ there are three couple of hounds on 
the scent.” That’s your sort,” says Billy Coke, coming 
up at the rate of thirty miles an hour on Advance, with 
a label pinned on his back, ” He kicks ” — ‘‘ the rest are 
all coming, and there’s a rare scent to-day, I’m sure.” 
Bonaparte’s Old Guard, in its best days, would not 
have stopped such men as these, so long as life remained 
in them. 

‘ Only those who have witnessed it can know in what 
an extraordinary manner hounds that are left behind 
in a cover make their way through a crowd, and ^et 
itp to the leading ones of the pack, which have been 
fortunate in getting away with their fox. It is true, 
they possess the speed of a race-horse ; still nothing 
short of their high mettle could induce them to thread 
their way through a body of horsemen going the best 
pace, with the prospect of being ridden over and maimed 
at every stride they take. But, as Beckford observes, 
” ’Tis the dash of the fox-hound which distinguishes 
him.” A turn, however, in their favour, or a momentary 
loss of scent in the few hounds that have shot ahead — 
an occurrence to be looked for on such occasiosis — 
jpins head and tail together, and the scent b^g good, 
every hound settles to his fox; the pace gradually 
improves; vires avquirit eundo; ajerrible burst is the 
result / 
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* At the end of nineteen minutes the hounds ^me to 
a fault, and for a moment the fox has a chance— Tk fact, 
they have been pressed upon by the houses, and have 
rather over-run the scent. “ What a pity 1” says one.' 

What a shame I ” cries another ; alluding perhaps 
to a young one, who would and could have gone still 
faster. “ You may thank yourselves for this,” exclaims 
Osbaldeston, well up at the time, Ashton looking fresh ; 
but only fourteen men of the two hundred arc to be 
counted ; all the rest coming. At one blast of the 
horn the hounds arc back to the point at which the 
scent has failed, Jack Stevens being in his place to turn 
them. “ Yo doit ! Pasiime^^^ says the Squire, as she 
feathers her stem down the hedge-row, looking more 
beautiful than ever. She speaks 1 “ Worth a thousand, 
by Jupiter I ” cries John White, looking over his left 
shoulder, as he sends both spurs into Euxton, delighted 
to see only four more of the field are up. Our Snob, 
however, is amongst them. He has “ gone a good one,” 
and his countenance is expressive of delight as he urges 
his horse to his speed to get again into a front place. 

‘ The pencil of a painter is now wanting ; and unles^J 
the painter should be a sportsman, even his pencil would 
be worth little. What a country is before him I — ^what 
a panorama does it represent I Not a field of less than 
forty — some a himdred acres — ^and no more signs of the 
plough than in the wilds of Siberia. See the hounds in 
a body that might be covered by a damask table-cloth — 
every stem down, and every head up, for there is no 
need of stooping, the scent lying breast-high. But the 
crash I — ^the music I — ^how to describe these ? Reader, 
there is no crash now, and not much music.* It is the 
tinker that makes great noise over a little work ; but at 
the pace these hisunds are going there is no time for 
babbling. Perchance one hound in five may throw his 
tongue as he goes, to inform his comrades, as it were, 
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that ^ie villain is on before them, and most musically 
do the light notes of Vocal and Venus fall on the ear of 
those who may be within reach to catch them. But who 
is so fortunate in this second burst, nearly as terrible as 
the first ? Our fancy supplies us again, and we think 
we could name them all. If we look to the left, nearly 
abreast of the pack, we sec six men going gallantly, and 
quite as straight as the hounds themselves are going ; 
and on the right are four more, riding equally well, 
though the former have rather the best of it, owing to 
having had the inside of the hounds at the last two turns, 
which must be placed to the chapter of accidents. A 
short way in the rear, by no means too much so to enjoy 
this brilliant run, are the rest of the Hite of the field, 
who had come up at the first check ; and a few who, 
thanks to the goodness of their steeds, and their deter- 
mination to be with the hounds, appear as if dropped 
from the clouds. Some, however, begin to show 
symptoms of distress. Two horses are seen loose in the 
distance — a report is flying about that one of the field 
is badly hurt, and something is heard of a collar-bone 
being broken, others say it is a leg ; but the pace is too 
good to inquire. A cracking of rails ib now heard, and 
one gentleman’s horse is to be seen resting, nearly 
balanced, across one of them, his rider being on his back 
in the ditch, which is on the landing side. “ Who is he ? ” 
says Lord Brudenel to Jack Stevens. “ Can’t tell, 
my lord ; but I thought it was a queerish place when I 
came o’er it before him.” It is evidently a case of peril, 
but the pace is too good to afford help. 

‘ Up to this time, “ Snob ” has gone quite in the first 
flight ; the “ Dons ” begin to eye him, and, when an 
oj^rtunity offers, the question is aske4 : ‘‘ Who is that 
fellow on the little bay horse ? ” “ Don’t know him,” 
says Mr. Little Gilmour (a fourteen-stone Scotchman, 
by the by), ganging* gallantly to his hounds. “ He can 
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ride,*’ exclaims Lord Rancliffe. A tip-top prd|incial, 
depend upon it,” added Lord Pl3nnaouth> going quite at 
his ease on a thorough-bred nag, three stone above his 
weight, and in perfect racing trim. Animal nature, 
however, will cry “enough,” how good soever she may 
be, if unreasonable man press her beyond the point. 
The line of scent lies right athwart a large grass ground 
(as a field is termed in Leicestershire), somewhat on the 
ascent ; abounding in ant-hills, or hillocks, peculiar to 
old grazing land, and thrown up by the plough, some 
hundred years since, into rather high ridges, with dct‘i), 
holding furrows between each. The fence at the top 
is impracticable, Meltoniefe, “ a stopper ” ; nothing for 
it but a gate, leading into a broad green lane, high and 
strong, with deep slippery ground on each side of it. 
“ Now for the timber-jumper,” cries Osbaldeston, pleased 
to find himself upon Ashton. “ For heaven’s sake, 
take care of my hounds, in case they may throw up in 
the lane.” Snob is here in the best company, and that 
moment perhaps the happiest of his life ; but, not 
satisfied with his situation, wishing to out-Herod Herod, 
and to have a fine story to tell when he gets home, he 
pushes to his speed on ground on which all regular 
Leicestershire men are careful, and the death-warrant 
of the little bay horse is signed. It is true he gets first 
to the gate, and has no idea of opening it ; sees it con- 
tains five new and strong bars, that will neither bend 
nor break ; has a great idea of a fall, but no idea of 
refusing ; presses his hat firmly on his head, and gets 
his whip hand at liberty to give the good little nag a 
refresher ; but all at once he perceives it will not do. 
When attempting to collect him for thq effort he finds 
his mputh dead ^nd his neck stiff ; fancies he hears solne- 
thipf like a whee^g in his throat ; and discovering 
quiite unexpectedly that the gate would open, wisely 
avoids a fall, which was booked had he attempted to leap 
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it. pulls up, then, at the gate ; and as he places the 
hook of his whjp under the latch, John White goes over 
it close to the hinge-post, and Captain Ross, upon 
Clinker, follows him. The Reviewer then walks through. 

‘ The scene now shifts. On the other side of the lane 
is a fence of this description : it is a newly plashed hedge, 
abounding in strong growers, as they are called, and a 
yawning ditch on the other side ; but, as is peculiar to 
Leicestershire and Northamptonshire, a considerable 
portion of the blackthorn left uncut, leans outwards 
from the hedge, somewhat about breast-high. This 
large fence is taken by all now with the hounds — some 
to the right and some to the left of the direct line ; but 
the little bay horse would have no more of it. Snob 
puts him twice at it, and manfully too ; but the wind 
is out of him, and he has no power to rise. Several 
scrambles, but only one fall, occur at this “ rasper,” all 
having nearly enough of the killing pace ; and a mile 
and a half further, the second horses are fallen in with, 
just in the nick of time. A short check from the stain 
pf sheep makes everything comfortable, and the Squire 
having hit oft his fox like a workman, thirteen men out 
of two hundred are fresh mounted and with the hounds, 
which settle to the scent again at a truly killing pace. 

* “ Hold hard, Holyoake ! ” exclaims Mr. Osbaldeston 
(now mounted on Clasher), knowing what double-quick 
time he would be marching to, with fresh pipes to play 
upon and the crowd well shaken off ; “pray don’t press 
’em too hard, and we shall be sure to kill our fox. ffane 
at him there, Abigail and Fickle, good bitches I— see 
what a head they are carrying I I’ll bet a thousand they 
^kill him.*' The country appears better and better. 
“He’s taking' capital line,” exchums Sir Harry 
Gk)odricke, as he points out to Si9 James Musgva'vie two 
young furrier hounds who are partictdarly distinguishing 
themselves at the moment. Worth a do 2 sen Reform 
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Bills, ’y shouts Sir Francis Burdett, sitting erect upon 
Sara5j)rson, and putting his head straight at a yawner. 

We shall Have the Whissendine brook,** cries lifr. 
Maher, who knows every field in the country, “ for he is 
making straight for Teigh.’* “ And a bumper, too, after 
last night’s rain,” holloas Captain Berkeley, determined 
to get first to four stiff rails in a corner. “ So much the 
better,” says Lord Alvanley, “ I like a bumper at all 
times.” “ A fig for the Whissendine,” cries Lord Gardner, 
“ I am on the best water-jumper in my stable.” 

‘The prophecy turns up. Having skirted Ranks- 
borough gorse the villain has nowhere to stop short of 
Woodwcll-head cover, which he is pointing for ; and in 
ten minutes, or less, the brook appears in view. It is 
even with its hanks, and, as 

* “ Smooth glides the water where the brook is deep,” 

its deepness was pretty certain to be fathomed. 

‘ “ Yooi, over he goes ! ” holloas the Squire, as he 
perceives Joker and Jewell plunging into the stream, and 
Red-rose shaking herself on the opposite bank. Seven 
*men out of thirteen take it in their stride ; three atop 
short, their horses refusing the first tirne, but come well 
over the second ; and three find themselves in the middle 
of it. The gallant Frank Forester is among the latter ; 
and having been requested that morning to wear a 
friend’s new red coat, to take off the gloss and glare of 
the shop, he accomplishes the task to perfection in the 
bluish-black mud of the Whissendine, only then sub- 
siding after a three days’ flood. Who is that under his 
horse in the brook ? ” inquires that good sportsman and 
fine rider, Mr. Green, of Rolleston, whose noted old 
v^re had just skimmed over the water like a swallow 
on a summer’s evening. ** It’s^m^iddleton Biddulph,” 
says one. ” Pardon me,” cries Mr. Middleton Biddulph ; 
” Middleton Biddulph is here, and here he means to be ! ” 

p 
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“ Only Dick Christian,” answers Lord Forester, “ it’s 
nothing new to him.” ‘‘But he’ll be drowned, ex- 
claims Lord Kinnaird. *‘ I shouldn’t wonSer,” observes 
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perfec^n of the thing — ^the hounds tum shorter than 
he do&, as much as to say — die you shall. The pace has 
been awful for the last twenty minutes. Three horses 
are blown to a stand-still, and few are going at their ease. 

Out upon this great carcase of mine I no horse that 
was ever foaled can live under it at this pace, and over 
this country,” says one of the best welter-weights, as 
he stands over his four-hundred-guinea chestnut, then 
rising from the ground after giving him a heavy fall — 
his tail nearly erect in the air, his nostrils violently dis- 
tended, and l^is eyes almost fixed. “ Not hurt, 1 hope,” 
exclaims Mr. Maxse, to somebody whom he gets a glimpse 
of through the openings of a tall quickset-hedge which 
is between them, coming neck and crop into the 
adjoining field, from the top bar of a high, hog-backed 
stile. His eye might have been spared the unpleasing 
sight, had not his ear been attracted to a sort ^f pro- 
cumbit’humi-hos sound of a horse falling to the ground 
on his back, the bone of his left hip indenting the green- 
sward within two inches of his rider’s thigh. It is young 
Peyton, who, having missed his second horse at the 
check, had been going nearly half the way in distress ; 
but from nerve and pluck, perhaps peculiar to English- 
men in the hunting-field, but very peculiar to himself, 
got within three fields of the end of this brilliant run. 
The fall was all but a certainty ; for it was the third stiff 
timbered-fence that had unfortunately opposed him, 
after his horse’s wind had been pumped out by the pace ; 
but he was too good to refuse them, and his horse knew 
better than to do so. 

* The **.£neid of Virgil” ends with a death, and a 
chas^ is not complete without it. The fox dies within 
haH a n^e of Woodwell-head cover, evidently his ^int 
from the first, the pack pulling hyp doWn in the middle 
of a large grass field, every hound \wt one at his brush. 
Jack Stevens with him in his hands would be a sub|ect 
worthy of Edwin Landseer himsdl; a blaokthom, 
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which has laid hold of his cheek, has besmea|ed his 
upper garments with blood, and one side of hi^head 
and cap are eased in mud by a fall he has* had in a lane, 
his horse having alighted in the ruts from a high flight 
of rails ; but he has ridden the same horse throughout 
the run, and has handled him so well he could have 
gone two miles further, if the chase had been continued 
so long. Osbaldeston’s “ who-hoop ” might have been 
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* The fox dies \iithm half a mile of Woodwell head cover 


heard at Cottesmore, had the wind set in that direction, 
and every man present is ecstatic with delight. Quite 
the cream of the thing, I suppose,” says Lord Gardner, 
a very promising young one, at this time fresh in 
Leicestershire. The cream of everything in the shape 
of fox hunting,” observes that excellent sportsman, 
Sir James Musgrave, looking at that moment at his 
watch. Just ten^miles as the crow flies, in one hour 
and two minutes, With but two trifling cheeks, over 
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the tinfist country in the world. What superb hmnds 
are inese ! ” added the Baronet, as he turned his horse’s 
head to the 'wind. “ You are right,” says Colonel 
Lowther, “ they are perfect. I wish my father had 
seen them do their work to-day.” Some of the field 
now came up who could not live in the first flight ; 
but, as there is no jealousy here, they congratulate 
each other on the fine day’s sport, and each man turns 
his head towards home.’ 

On the way home, we may add, Snob receives a 
lecture full gf good advice from a gentleman in scarlet 
who has fallen into a ditch with his horse on top of 
him. This sportsman, feeling extremely unwell, is 
glad to meet with Snob, who assists him home and 
thanks him for his hints. In the meantime the members 
of the club discuss Snob and his little bay horse. ‘ That 
provincial fellow did not go amiss to-day.’ They ask 
who he is and no one knows, but the next day and the 
next, Snob is in the field again, and again in a good 
place. Further inquiries are made and satisfactory 
information obtained. On the fourth day, a nod from 
one — a how-do-you-do from another— m fine morning 
from a third — are tokens good-humouredly bestowed 
upon him by some of the leading men; and on the 
fifth day, after a capital half hour in which he has 
again distinguished himself, a noble bon vivarii (Lord 
Alvanley) thus addresses him — ‘ Perhaps, sir, you 
would like to dine with me to-day ; I shall be happy 
to see you at seven.’ At seven accordingly he goes 
and enjoys an evening in which wit and music are 
more thought of than wine — ^a perfect contrast to the 
old ^notions of a fox-himting society, and Nimrod 
reftiarks that ^ It is this union of the elegant repose 
of life with the energetic sports of the field that con- 
stitutes the charm of Melton Mowbray.’ But he feels, 
,and says, that a young gentleman’s first concern is 
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with his own proper district, and that he would dfeibetter 
to hunt in his own country. 

Humbler sportsmen have no choice in the matter ; 
they are obliged to be ^ provincial,’ and their fox hunting* 
has often been really rustic in method, but we may 
believe that even at the lowest end of the scale there 
have not imcommonly been good sport and good sports- 
men. Sir Walter Scott, in ‘ Guy Mannering,’ has given 
an admirable account of a north-country farmers’ 
hunt. A young British officer, known at this stage 
of the story as Captain Brown, is stayii^g a week at 
the farm called * Charlie’s-hope,’ the home of Dan die 
Dinmont. On the first morning Brown is exhorted 
by his host to be hasty in despatching his breakfast, 
as, ‘the frost having given way, the scent would lie 
this morning primely.’ 

* Out they sallied, accordingly, for Otterscopescaurs, 
the farmer leading the way. They soon quitted the 
little valley and involved themselves among lulls as 
steep as they could be without being precipitous. 
The sides often presented gullies, down which, in the 
winter season, or after heavy rain, the torrents descended 
with great fury. Some dappled mists still floated 
along the peaks of the hills, the remains of the morning 
clouds, for the frost had broken up with a smart shower. 
Through these fleecy screens were seen a hundred 
little temporary streamlets or rills, descending the 
sides of the mountains like silver threads. By small 
sheep-tracks along these steeps, over which Dinmont 
trotted with the most fearless confidence, they at 
length drew near the scene of sport, and began to see other 
men, both on horse and foot, making towards the'^place 
of rendezvous. Brown was puzzling himself to conceive 
how a fox-chase could take place among hills where 
it was barely possible for a pony, accustomed to the 
ground, to trot along, but where, quitting the track 
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for l^lf a yard's breadth, the rider might be either 
bogged or precipitated down the bank. This wonder 
was not diminished when he came to the place of action. 

* They had gradually ascended very high, and now 
found themselves on a mountain ridge overhanging a 
glen of great depth, but extremely narrow. Here the 
sportsmen had collected, with an apparatus iVhich would 
have shocked a member of the Pytehley Hunt ; for, 
the object being the removal of a noxious and destructive 
animal, as well as the pleasures of the chase, poor 
Reynard was allowed much less fair play than when 
pursued in form through an open country. The strength 
of his habitation, however, and the nature of the ground 
by which it was surrounded on all sides, supplied what 
was wanting in the courtesy of his pursuers. The sides 
of the glen were broken banks of earth, and rocks of 
rotten stone, which sunk sheer down to the little winding 
stream below, affording here and there a tuft of scathed 
brush-wood, or a patch of furze. Along the edges of 
this ravine, which, as wc have said, was very narrow, 
but of profound depth, the hunters on horse and foot 
ranged themselves ; almost every farmer had with 
him at least a brace of large and fierce greyhounds, of 
the race of those deer-dogs which were formerly used 
in that country, but greatly lessened in size from being 
crossed with the common breed. The huntsman, a 
sort of provincial officer of the district, who receives a 
certain supply of meal, and a reward for every fox he 
destroys, was already at the bottom of the dell, whose 
echoes thundered to the chiding of two or three brace of 
fox-hounds. Terriers, including the whole generation 
of JfepppT and Mustard, were also in attendance, having 
It^een sent forward under the care of a shepherd. Mongrel, 
whelp, and cur of low degree filled up the burden of the 
chorus. The spectators on the brink of the ravine or 
glen held their greyhounds in feash in readiness to 
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slip them at the fox as soon as the activity of thdl^arty 
below should force him to abandon his cover. 

* The sccne^ though uncouth to the eye of a professed 
sportsman, had something in it wildly captivating. 
The shifting figures on the mountain ridge having the 
sky for their background appeared to move in the air. 
The dogs, impatient of their restraint, and maddened 
with the baying beneath, sprung here and there and 
strained at the slips which prevented them from joining 
their companions. Looking down, the view was equally 
striking. The thin mists were not totalljj^ dispersed 
in the glen, so that it was often through their gauzy 
medium that the eye strove to discover the motions of 
the hunters below. Sometimes a breath of wind made 
the scene visible, the blue rill glittering as it twined 
itself through its rude and solitary dell. They then 
could see the shepherds springing with fearless activity 
from one dangerous point to another, and cheering 
the dogs on the scent — ^the whole so diminished by 
depth and distance, that they looked like pigmies. Again 
the mists close over them, and the only signs of their 
continued exertions are the halloos of the men, and 
the clamours of the hounds, ascending as it were out of 
the bowels of the earth. When the fox, thus perse- 
cuted from one stronghold to another, was at length 
obliged to abandon his valley, and to break away for 
a more distant retreat, those who watched his motions 
from the top slipped their greyhounds, which, excelling 
the fox in swiftness and equalling him in ferocity and 
spirit, soon brought the plimderer to his life’s end. 

‘ In this way, without any attention to the ordinary 
rules and decorums of sport, but apparently as mucKto 
the gratification both of bipeds and quadrupeds as jf 
all due ritual had. been followed, four foxes were killed 
on this active momiug ; and even Brown himself, though 
he bad seen the princely sports of India, and ridden 
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a-tigeiriRiunting upon an elephant with the Nabob of 
Arcot, professed to have received an excellent morn- 
ing’s amusement. When the sport was given up for the 
day, most of the sportsmen, according to the estab- 
lished hospitality of the country, went to dine at 
“ Charlie’s-hopc.” ’ 

Certainly there is nothing very artificial about sport 
of this kind, but it is not much the worse for that. The 
object being, as Seott says, the removal of a noxious 
and destructive animal as well as the pleasure of the 
chase, the hi^ntsman has to contend with a thoroughly 
wild beast and thoroughly natural difficulties, instead of 
with an animal which his own care has preserved and 
conditions and rules which he has himself laid down. 
Dandic Dinmont and the other Liddesdale lads hardly 
enjoyed their sport the less because they had not quite 
that veneration for the fox as a sacred animal which in 
most parts of England is almost a superstition. In a 
mountainous country a fox is more dangerous than 
elsewhere and you must kill him as best you can. The 
cliff foxes of North Devon cannot be hunted even with 
greyhounds. They have to be driven by terriers up 
through the scrub on the steep face of the rocks, and 
shot as they bolt out at the top by guns posted near the 
gaps. If they were not kept down in this way one of 
them might some day be run accidentally by legitimate 
hounds and would infallibly lead the whole pack over 
the precipice to fall three hundred feet on to the sea- 
shore beneath. This may be called fox hunting of 
necessity and even to hear of it would have deeply pained 
a mender of the Old Club at Melton. The modem type 
of foK hunting comes between the two extremes : and 
givies pleasure, as it used to do in the older days, to all 
kinds of men. The rich man with his scarlet coat, his 
perfect mount and his dapper groom who brings him 
a second horse at the most opportune moment, has all 
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the satisfaction of pure sport followed in perfe^; style. 
The ^ rabble ’ do their best to compete, and somAimes 
score heavily, in spite of the odds agauftt them. But 
besides those who ride to hounds, there are sportsmen* 
all about the countryside : on a hunting morning the 
spirit of sport is abroad in every field and hamlet, and 
the sound of the horn or the sight of the fox rouses the 
same old echoes in every English countryman. No 
account of a run is perfect in which this is not made 
clear. It is one of the chief points in ‘ Reynard the 
Fox,’ where John Masefield has told in one continuous 
moving picture almost all that can be told of an Engli^^h 
fox hunt. The meet is at the ‘ Cock and Pie,’ an old 
tavern on a coach road, and to it by ones and twos and 
threes come riders of every class, men and women, boys 
and girls, soldiers and squires, great ladies and little 
ladies, fanners and horse trainers, parsons and doctors, 
the master, the hounds, the whips, and the huntsman. 
They and their faces, their speech, their character, their 
dress and the horses they ride, are all before us, vivid 
and various ; most vivid of all, perhaps, the huntsman. 
Robin Dawe, — 

He was a red-faced smiling fellow. 

His voice clear tenor, full and mellow. 

His eyes, all fire, were black and small. 

He had been smashed in many a fall. 

His face was of the country mould 
Such as the mason sometimes cutted 
Oil English moulding-ends which jutted 
Out of the church walls, centuries since. 

And as you never know the quince, 

How good he is, until you try, 

So, in Dawe> face, what met the eye 
Was only part ; what lay behind 
Was Ei^glish character and mind, 

Great kindness, delicate sweet feeling 
(Host shy, 'most clever in concealing 
Its depth) for beauty of all sorts, 
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Great manliness and love of sports, 

A grave, wise thoughtfulness and truth, 

A merry fun outlasting youth, 

A courage terrible to see, 

And mercy for his enemy. 

These characters of the riders, specimens of almost 
every class in English country life, are of immense in- 
terest and value because, just as Chaucer’s ^ Canterbury 
Pilgrims ’ in his prologue form a national gallery of four- 
teenth century portraits, so in this poem Masefield has 
left to those who come after a representative collection 
of portraits of our own time. But when once the hunt 
is up, he is more interested, and so are we, in the fox 
and the hounds, than in what happens to any individual 
of those who follow the chase — excepting always the 
huntsman, who is the incarnate spirit and governing 
mind and audible voice of sport itself. 

The account of the run actually begins with a brief 
biography of the fox up to the moment when, after 
supping far from home, he had 

.... found a kennel, and gone to bed 
On a shelf of grass in a thick of gorse 
That would bleed a hound and blind a horse. 

There he slept in the mild west weather 
With his nose and brush well tuckt together. 

He slept like a child, who sleeps yet hears 
With the self who needs neither eyes nor ears. 

At eleven o’clock next morning a' boy goes by with a 
terrier and between them with their whistling and 
yap^g they wake him up. Presently he hears over 
th^urf first the drumming and then the clink of horses’ 
feet. He is fifteen miles away from home and he knows 
that the whole world will soon be thirsting for his blood. 
He hears a distant horn, then a voice and the whimper 
of a hound, then the whole wood rings with the pack 
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in full cry. He sneaks out by a ditch at the Covert 
end, but alarms a blackbird who gives him away hf his 
jabbering. The Whip, Tom Dansey, views him and 
blows his horn. Robin Dawe, the huntsman, halloos 
‘ Gone away ’ and lays the hounds on ; the riders jam 
down their hats and rush to the front. For some little 
time we ride with them over brooks, fields and fences 
till some are dismounted, all arc muddy, and the few 
who are left in the running are dots of black and brown 



and scarlet scattered over a mile of country. We 
leave them beliind and run the rest of the way with 
the fox. 

He begins well, racing past ten ploughed fields where 
tlie horses will be deep in clay, but a ploughman, seeing 
him, calls up two wire-haired lurchers and sets them on 
him. The curs just miss him and die away ; he swims 
a brook and thinks that after that the scent will b^old. 
So it is, but the ploughman hears the splash andputs 
the himtsman on his line again. Over a common gbes 
Re3ntiard and past ^ The King of Spain,’ a rustic ale- 
house where an old Iman, digging his garden, sees him 
and longs to be after him. 
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fox, being hunted ; where be hounds ? 

O lord, my back, to be young again, 

’Stead a zellin’ zider in * King of Spain ! ’ 

O hark ! I hear ’em, O sweet, 0 sweet. 

Why there be redcoat in Gearge’s wheat. 

And there be redcoat, and there they gallop. 

Thur go a browneoat down a wallop. 

Quick, Ellen, quick ! Come, Susan, fly ! 

Herc’m hounds. I zeed the fox go by. 

Go by like thunder, go by like blasting, 

With his girt white teeth all looking ghasting. 

Ellen and Susan come out, like Chaucer’s girls, all 
in a clatter, *and as the pack go by with huntsman and 
whip and a few riders spurring behind them, Tom, Dick, 
and ‘ Granfer ’ James leave their drinks in the ale-house 
bar and come out too. They relish the sport, but they 
are not good at saying so. * They said, “They ’m going I ’ ’ 
They said, “ O Lor’ ! ” ’ The fox makes off through a 
larch wood where a boy makes him swerve into some 
carters who arc loading timber. With a fresh halloo 
behind him he leaves the wood and finds himself in a 
cobbler’s garden in the next village. The cobbler comes 
out with a stick and meets him in the garden path. He 
scrambles out through the orchard and field and up the 
bare slope of Dundry Hill, where the pack go frantic 
at the huntsman’s ‘ View Halloo.’ 

The fox knew well that, before they tore him, 

They should try their speed on the down before him. 
There were three more miles to the Wan Dyke Hill, 

But his heart was high that he beat them still. 

The wind of the downland charmed his bones, 

So off he went for the Sarsen Stones. 


Oj^he went with a gaUoping rally 

East Maesbury Clump for Wan Brook Valley. 

The blood in his veins went romping Jiigh, 

* Get on, on, on, to the earth or die.’ 

The air of the downs went purely' past 
Till he felt the glory of going fast. 
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Till the terror of death, though there indeed. 

Was lulled for a while by his pride of speed. 

He was romping away from hounds and hunt. 

He had Wan Dyke Hill and his earth in front, 

In a one mile more when his point was made 
He would rest in safety from dog or spade ; 

Nose between paws he would hear the shout 
Of the * Gone to earth ! ’ to the hounds without, 

The whine of the hounds, and their cat-feet gadding. 
Scratching the earth, and their breath pad-padding; 

He would hear the horn call hounds away. 

And rest in peace till another day. 

One mile more — but as he goes down to the Wan 
Brook the pack and the huntsman view him again. 

And here, as he ran to the huntsman’s yelling. 

The fox first felt that the pace was telling ; 

His body and lungs seemed all grown old. 

His legs less certain, his heart less bold, 

The hound-noise nearer, the hill-slope steeper, 

The thud in the blood of his body deeper. 

His pride in his speed, his joy in the race 
Were withered away, for what use was pace ? 

He had run his best, and the hounds ran better. 

Then the going worsened, the earth was wetter. 

Then his brush drooped down till it sometimes dragged, 
And his fur felt sick and his chest was tagged 
With taggles of mud, and his pads seemed lead ; 

It was well for him he’d an earth ahead. 

He crosses the brook, toils up the hill past the 
Sarsen Stones and into the old British camp where his 
earth is. 

There life lay waiting, so sweet, so sweet, 

Rest in a darkness, balm for aches. 

The earth was stopped. It was barred with stakes. 

Half dead he is off in a moment for a rabbit burrow 
a little further on, Sbut when he gets there a young 
farmer is ferreting it, with a boy and a terrier waiting 
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behind a wall. They loose the terrier at him and 
Reynard swerves away with his heart thumping, his 
brush sagging and his legs ailing. At this moment 
his luck turns, he hears behind him the sound of men 
swearing ; the hounds have slackened and no longer 
know what to do ; they are checked, the terrier’s chase 
has killed the fox’s scent. Re 3 mard’s heart grows 
steady, his breath comes back and he trots on happily, 
wliilc the huntsman scolds the farmer, and the farmer 
thrashes his pup. 

The fields come tailing up, only four of them now 
left after ten miles’ hard run. Hounds are completely 
at fault, but the huntsman lifts them across the road 
on to the great rolling grass field where Reynard has 
passed downhill, and there they scent him again. The 
huntsman shouts to his hounds by name, they throw 
their heads up and go straight ahead. A moment 
afterwards, Robin views two furlongs away a speck 
stealing down the furrow of a ploughed field. 

Yonder he goes. We’ll have him now, 

A dead fox or a broken neck. 

As they gallop on, the speck in front begins to race. 

Reynard is rested now but he has four miles more 
to go to the next earth, and as he dashes on down the 
slope he is given away again, this time by a flock of 
sheep. 

The sheep formed line like a troop of horse. 

They swerved, as he passed, to front his course. 

From behind, as he ran, a cry arose : 

‘ See niie sheep there. Watch them. There he goes 1 ’ 

y 

f 

He ran the sheep that their smell might check 
The hounds from his scent and save his neck, 

But in two fields more he was madle aware 

That hounds still ran ; Tom had viewed him there. 
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But he reaches the next brook and swims ana creeps 
upstream ; the hounds overshoot him, and he Aight 
escape but for two boys who spy him from a bridge 
and try to stone him in the water ; when he gets away 
in the reeds they shout to the huntsman and the pack 
is put on once more. When he is still two miles from 
safety, the hounds arc only a field behind him. Then 
comes the long slow climb uphill to the dark yew tree 
wood now only a half-mile off. 

A quarter-mile, but the hounds had viewed ; 

They yelled to have him this side the wood. 

Robin capped them, Tom Daiisey steered them ; 

With a ‘ Yooi I Yooi ! Yooi! ’ Bill Ridden cheered them. 

Then up went haekles as Shatter er led. 

‘ Mob him ! * cried Ridden, ‘ the wood's ahead. 

Turn him, damn it ! Yooi ! beauties, beat him ! 

O God, let them get him ; let them eat him ! 

O God ! ’ said Ridden, ‘ I’ll eat him stewed, 

If you'll let us get him this side the wood.* 


But the pace, uphill, made a horse like stone ; 
The pack went wild up the hill alone. 


Three hundred yards and the worst was past, 

The slope was gentler and shorter grassed ; 

The fox saw the bulk of the woods grow tall 
On the brae ahead, like a barrier-wall. 

He reaches that barrier wall and finds a thick cut- 
and-laid thorn hedge with a ditch in front of it. He 
leaps at the thorns, fails to top them and falls back in 
view of the hounds who go wild as they see him fall. 

He gathered himself for a new attempt ; 

His life before was an old dream dreamt, 

All that he was, was a blown fox quaking. 

Jumping at thqrns too stiff for breaking; 

While over the grass in crowd, in cry, 

Came the grip-teeth pinning to make him die. 

The eyes intense, duu, smouldering red, 
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The fell like a ruff round each keen head, 

Tktt pace like fire, and scarlet men 
Galfopinp, vcllinjj, ‘ Yooi, eat him, then ! * 

Tie feathered himself, he leaped, he reached 
The top of the hedcre like a fish-boat beached, 
lie steadied a second and then leaped down 
To the dark of the wood where bright things drown. 

Robin calls to bis whip Dansey and puts his horse 
at the ditch and bank, but the clay gives way and down 
they come. Reynard meantime is all but home. 

He made hw spurt for the Mourne End rocks. 

The air blew rank with the taint of fox ; 

The yews gave way to a greener space 
Of great stones strewn in a grassy place. 

And there was his earth at the great grey shoulder. 
Sunk in the ground of a granite boulder. 

A drv, deep burrow with rocky roof. 

Proof against crowbars, terrier proof, 

Life to the dying, rest for bones, 


The earth was stopped ; it was filled with stones. 

Now for a moment his courage fails him. 

His strength was broken, his heart was bursting. 
His bones were rotten, his throat was thirsting; 
His feet were reeling, his brush was thick 
From dragging the mud, and his brain was sick. 


He crossed the covert, he crawled the bank, 

To a meuse in the thorns, and there he sank. 

With his ears flexed back and his teeth shown white. 

In a rat’s resolve for a dying bite. 

e 

Hut his luck has turned once more and for the last 
tim^i. The hounds come yelling on, but not after him. 
The wood is full of foxes, they have found one of them, 
they are back over the fence with o crash and running 
a burning scent down the other side of the hiU. Robin 

Q 
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suspects that they have changed their fox, but wHen they 
kill the fresh one In the open at dusk he soon persfades 
himself and his whip that it is not so. They have had 
the fastest and longest run of their lives, and as Tom* 
says, 


.... If they changed or not, 

There’ ve been few runs longer and none more hot, 
We shall talk of to-day until we die. 


The stars grew bright in the winter sky. 

The wind came keen with a tang of frost, 
The brook was troubled for new things los^, 
The copse was happy for old things found, 
The fox came home and he went to ground. 


And the hunt came home and the hounds were fed. 
They climbed to their bench and went to bed ; 

The horses in stable loved their straw. 

* Good-night, my beauties,’ said Robin Dawe. 


Then the moon came quiet and flooded full 
Light and beauty on clouds like wool. 

On a feasted fox at rest from hunting, 

In the beech-wood grey where the brocks were grunting. 


The beech-wood grey rose dim in the night 
With moonlight fallen in pools of light. 

The long dead leaves on the ground were rimed ; 

A clock struck twelve and the church-bells chimed. 

So ends the latest accoimt of a fox hunt in English 
literature. It has been thought by some to be not only 
modem in circumstance, but especially mo<^m in 
tone, because the sympathy of the poet and his readers 
is so clearly with the fox ; but this is a mistaken view. 
If we turn back once more to ‘The Green Knight’ 
we cannot help seeing that there too the interest of 
the run lies, not in the great lord or his guests, or the 
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great steeds or the gallant hounds. Though the story 
is thi story of the triumph of all these, the hero of the 
day is Reynard, and it is his misfortunes and his death 
which makes the poem. And this has been true ever 
since ; all through the centuries the fox has been a 
person, with a personal name, and a claim on the 
sympathy of those who hunt him. And this, both in 
life and in literature, is a point of vital importance; 
for without a feeling for his own duty towards his quarry 
or his adversary, no man is a sportsman. 



CHAPTER VII 


FISHING 

It is a difficult thing to be positive abou^, but there 
is a great deal of evidence to show that fishing is, of all 
kinds of liunting, the one which has been the most 
widely practised by the different races of men in all 
ages, and the one which has given pleasure to the 
greatest number of individuals. It is not everyone, 
boy or man, who is seized at the mere sight of a fox, a 
stag, or a partridge, with the desire to hunt and kill it. 
But the mere sight of fish or of water suitable for fishing 
does seem to have this effect. It moves most people, 
at any rate in the days of their youth, with a peculiar 
and almost a tingling sense of desire and anticipation. 
Scientific professors will probably tell us that this 
instinctive feeling is a lingering survival of the hungry 
appetite of our savage ancestors ; whenever they saw 
a fish they felt as anxious to eat it as we do when we 
see ripe fruit upon a tree. To be quite convincing the 
professors ought to go on to say that fish was originally 
the only or the principal article of man’s food, and 
possibly that is true. It is certain that almost all 
savage tribes known to us are accustomed to catch fish 
and have their own methods of doing so. The curfeus 
thing is that they are not always very clever at it. Tney 
ate often content with very small catches, and their 
tackle, and cspeeialty their hooks, are so large and 
clumsy as to make it wonderful that they ever succeed 
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at all. The most refined and satisfactory form of fishing 
is th^ newest of all ; the artificial fly has only been used 
in Europe during the last few hundred years, and it is 
only very recently that it became common in England 
for boys to take up fly-fishing without having first 
gone through a preliminary course with perch, roach, or 
pike. Perhaps there are still as many anglers who enjoy 
bait-fishing as there arc followers of trout and salmon ; 
certainly a hundred years ago, as we shall see presently, a 
first-rate sportsman could enjoy both kinds of fishing, 
and would <iot have thought for a moment of giving 
up one in favour of the other. 

Fishermen do not generally spend much time in 
philosophising about their sport ; they love to talk of 
it, but their talk as a rule takes the form of reminiscences 
or stories — what arc generally called Big Fish stories. 
Lord Grey of Fallodon does both ; in the delightful 
book on ‘ Fly Fishing,* which he wrote in the days when 
he was Sir Edward Grey, there is a passage which well 
describes and illustrates the peculiar pleasure of this 
sport. 

‘ Each man sees special advantages in his own 
favourite pursuit, and possibly pays for this by overlook- 
ing some advantages which are to be found elsewhere. 
One thing I must claim, at any rate, for fly-fishing, that 
it involves less pain than is inflicted in any other sport. 
AH experience and observation go to prove that what 
the fish suffers from most is fright, and this is an objec- 
tion which may be brought equally against netting, and 
indeed against any possible method of killing fish except 
by poiJbn or dynamite, of which the former is repulsive 
an^ horrible, whilst the latter causes wholesale and 
rutnless waste of life. Wordsworth calls angling “ the 
blameless sport,** and with his opinion on such a point 
anyone may be content. Having 'said so much I wUl 
for the rest ^ake an appreciation of the pleasures of 
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angling as little comparative with other sports as 
may be. 

* In angling, as in games, the earliest obvious charac- 
teristic is the desire for success, and the consequent 
excitement. To those who are bom anglers this excite- 
ment presents a peculiarly attractive and irresistible 
aspect. There is first the expectation of a bite or a rise, 
the sudden thrill when it comes, and directly a fish is 
hooked the overwhelming rush of anxiety as to whether 
it will be landed. There is more than this ; there is 
the spirit which seems to enter into the rod and line* 
in playing a fish. They who do not feel these things 
will never care much for fishing. Probably it is some 
subtle quality of temperament w^hich makes the dif- 
ference between men in this respect, but those who are 
anglers will probably admit that in early boyhood, or 
at the first opportunity, they felt the excitement of 
these things, and were captivated by it. 

‘ For myself I know nothing which equals the excite- 
ment of having hooked an unexpectedly large fish on 
a small rod and fine tackle. One instance which occurred 
not so long ago comes often to mind. I happened 
one September to be fishing for sea-trout, with a single- 
handed rod, in a long stretch of deep still water, peat 
coloured, but fairly clear. The day was bright, one 
of those fine summer days with a light east breeze, 
enough t||make some, but only a little, ripple. It was 
necessar^^herefore, to use as fine gut as I dared and 
small flies, and even then my success was not great. 
One goodnsea-trout of nearly four pounds was hooked 
and landed, and several fish were seen, but only occa- 
sionally one would rise, and then always very sWly- 
Late in the afternoon, when the breeze had nearly died 
away, and hope was getting less, there was a great and 
sudden boll in the water, one of my flies was seized most 
unexpectedly, and 1 knew that either a sabnon or grilse 
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was hooked. The river at this point was not very wide. 
Thefe were two alder bushes growing on the bank^ 
one above and one below me, over which no rod could 
be passed, but the space in between them must have been 
quite two hundred yards of still water, and the fish being 
about in the middle of this stretch there was no im- 
mediate cause for dreading a catastrophe. But there 
were formidable difficulties : one was, that there was no 
shallow water to which the fish could be taken ; another, 
that the bank was steep and fringed with rushes ; and 
a third waa» that I had only a landing net, not large 
or strong, and with a weak handle. There came on me 
a grim consciousness that the whole affair must be very 
long, and that the most difficult part of all would be 
at the end, not in playing the fish, but in landing it. 
By slow degrees the fish came under control of the rod, 
but the nearer he could be brought the more were 
matters complicated by the rushes at the edge. Time 
after time he passed under my eyes, swimming upright, 
though slowly, so that 1 could see shape and size and 
the marks on the body, but the end seemed as far off 
as ever. Not till he was at the top of the water, and 
it was possible to keep him quiet there, must anything 
be risked. The fish could not be brought within reach 
of my hand owing to the rushes. The bottom of the 
river was too soft, and the water too deep at every part 
for wading. The small net was the only cd^ce, and 
the risk of using it was so great that 1 hiMly dared 
to try. It seemed as if any attempt to lalld the fish 
with this net would precipitate a catastrophe which I 
could tiot face. More than once 1 failed, and each 
f^^re was horrible. The fish was got partly into the 
ne^ but moved and splashed out of it, and the nearer 
each attempt came to success the greater was the danger. 
At last, not only the head, but chough of the bulk of 
the body sank into the net. I lifted it ; there was a 
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feeling of weakness^ a sound of something giving way ; 
the handle bent and^the net drooped. 1 droppeef the 
rod, and somehow with both hands carried or dragged 
everything up the bank. The salmon weighed eight " 
pounds, ten ounces, and it had taken perhaps half an 
hour to land it. There was no physieal reason for being 
exhausted, and yet for a little tune I could do nothing. 
All power had gone from me ; my limbs were trembling, 
and there was a looseness of the knees which made it 
difficult to walk. Such are the great times of sheer 
excitement which happen in fishing.’ « 

That is an instance of the peculiar excitement 
carried to its highest pitch ; the fish was a salmon, and 
the circumstances unexpected and difficult, but the 
same thing may occur on a smaller scale and with a 
humbler hsh. The point is the differeucc in the man. 
Fishing cannot be called on the whole a violent form of 
sport, but it does need many qualities, and especially 
those of charactet Just as wc have seen that a hunter 
must be speciall ited and trained if he is to face an 
elephant, a lion, a tiger, so he cannot hope to become 
a good angler if he does not possess, or cannot acquire, 
certain powers, even certain virtues, and these, too, are 
discussed by Sir Edward Grey. 

* Let us i sume thaf^e starts with keenness, that 
the prosper! <if hooking a '’fish produces in him that 
feeling of 'c3i!f*itemcnt which is the motive for a desire 
to succeed, is the beghming of delight in angling, 
and, like > first element, cannot be analysed. What 
are t^e other qualities which he must possess or 
cultivate b\^order to become really skilful ? must, 
in the first ptkee, have enough strength and aptitud^ of 
body to enable him to do a fairly hard day’s work, and 
manage both a rod and a fish cleverly, though he will 
not require the same exceeding quickness of limb, 
accuracy of eye, and strength, which are necessary to 
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the greatest success in the fineaV games. Quickness 
andMelicacy of touch, and a certti|fc power of managing 
a rod and line, akin to that individual cleverness or 
genius which men show in the use of tools or instruments 
with which they are experts, are necessary to success in 
angling. The art of throwing a fly well cannot be taught 
by description ; it may be seen and watched, but it 
can only be acquired by practice and a capacity for 
taking persistent and well-ordered pains. An angler 
must never be flurried by the perverseness of the wind, 
by the untoward tricks which the fly or line will some- 
times play, or by the peculiarities of the stream; he 
cannot overcome these by sheer strength, and he must 
learn to dodge them and defeat them unobtrusively. 
Quiet, steady, intelligent effort is needed to become a 
master of the rod and line, to be able to do with them 
the best that can be done. 

^ To throw a fly well is one step, and it is essential, 
but not by itself enough. A habit of attention and 
observation is at least equally important, and this obser- 
vation must have a wide range. It must take notice 
of the ways of flsh at all times, especially when feeding 
and when hooked ; of different conditions of weather 
and water, and of the effect of these, till by degrees the 
angler will have at his disposal a little individual store, 
peculiarly his own, of suggestions, hints, and proba- 
bilities. Things that he watches, or sees happen, season 
by season, come to have meanings^ and are signs which 
suggest expedients as the result of former experience. 
The attention of the angler must not be a barren but 
a fertile attention. His observation should add to his 
ki\$bwledge in a manner which has a direct bearing on 
his sport. He should make guesses founded on some- 
thing which he has noticed, and be ever on the watch 
for some further indications to turn the guess into a 
conclusion. 
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‘ We have now arrived at two main qualities — ^Ihe 
first being a certain ph3*sical cleverness, and the se£)nd 
an attentive and suggestive mind. But there is a third 
which seems to me important. It is self-control ; for 
if an angler is really keen he will have many struggles 
with himself in early days. The greater the keenness 
the more bitter the disappointment, and the more 
highly nerves have been strung by excitement the more 
likely are we to collapse under disaster. And yet it is 
a pity, and a waste of good things, that the loss of even 
the biggest fish should make the other pleasures and 
successes of the day of no account. In angling, as in 
all other recreations into which excitement enters, we 
have to be upon our guard so that we can at any moment 
throw a weight of self-control into the scale against 
misfortune, and happily we can study to some purpose 
both to increase our pleasure in success and to lessen 
the distress caused by what goes ill. It is not only in 
cases of great disasters, however, that the angler needs 
self-control. He is perpetually called upon to use it 
to withstand small exasperations. There arc times when 
all things seem adverse, when the hook is perpetually 
catching in inanimate objects, when unexpected delays 
and difficulties of various kinds occur at undesirable 
moments, when fish will rise short, or when they feed 
greedily on natural flies and will not look at artificial 
ones. These sorts of things tend to hurry and exas- 
peration which lead certainly to bad fishing, which in 
turn ends in a small basket and disgust. 

^People talk sometimes as if a sort of still slow 
patience were the great quality exercised by anglifig. It 
ought much more properly to be called self-control, ^d 
if another quality essential to success is to be added, let 
it be endurance. Hard work and continual effort make 
a tremendous difference to the basket in fly-fishing, 
and though the amount of strength required for any 
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given cast may not be great, yet eight hours’ fishing 
evefi with a single-handed trout rod is, if the most be 
made of the time, a hard day’s work.’ 

The pleasure of fishing, then, as a sport, comes 
partly from the excitement peculiar to it, partly from 
the fisherman’s enjoyment of his own skill and other 
qualities, and partly from his actual adventures, which 
fill his basket with the most desirable of all game and 
store his mind with recollections that often retain all, 
and more than all, their original brilliancy. But besides 
these threef there is a fourth source of pleasure. The 
fisherman, by tlie very nature of his sport, is taken 
into more delightful scenes and gets more pleasure out 
of them than is possible in any other kind of hunting. 
For most of us fishing must always involve something 
of the nature of an expedition. It is not generally 
among the surroundings of our every-day life that we 
can catch a salmon, a trout, or even a pike ; and fishing 
perhaps falls in better than any other sport wdth the 
general arrangements of a holiday. Whether you go to 
Devonshire, to Scotland, or to Norway, it is easy to 
make a holiday life in which fishing shall be not only 
an occasional diversion, but a habitual, almost every- 
day, occupation. When that famous sportsman, Colonel 
Thomas Thornton, set off on his sporting tour more than 
a hundred years ago, he was ambitious enough to include 
in his programme shooting, hawking, and fishing, but 
from the account he has left of his five months’ expedi- 
tion it is clear that, of the three kinds of sport, he spent 
the most time, energy and ingenuity upon fishing, and 
got thfe greatest amount of enjoyment out of it. The 
mqdem sportsman cannot Yead his book without a sigh 
of envy ; even in 1786 such opportunities were only 
within reach of very few, and to-day they are open to 
none of us. His preparations almost suggest what a 
sporting tour might have been in the days of Noah : 
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he took with him his sporting friends, his landscape 
artist, a whole train of servants, a complete equif)age 
of setters, pointers, deer-hounds, tercels and falcons, 
provisions, guns, rods and ammunition, with two boats ' 
and two wagons for transport. After traversing tlie 
North of England and the South of Scotland, fishing 
here and there on the way, he fixed his iieadquartcrs 
at Baits in Strathspey, and from there ranged as far 
as the Moray Firth in one direction, and Inveraray in 
another. No kind of game came amiss to him, from 
small perch to a forty -pound sahnon ; he ev«n regretted 
that he could not fish for seals. * Could the animals,* 
he says, ‘ by any means be harpooned, and afterwards 
be played by proper tackle, they might indeed afford 
good diversion.’ A fisherman with such large ideas 
deserved large fish, and he often got them. On July 1, 
at the beginning of his tour, he had a typical day’s 
sport at Luss. 

‘ We were all so anxious this day that it was 
difficult to say which was the earliest riser. The first 
plan was that of killing, in the brook adjoining to the 
house, some small trout and pars as bait for trolling. 
In this business Mr. P. succeeded so well that I could 
scarcely prevail on him to return to breakfast : he did 
at last, howevcx', and found that we had collected about 
thirty. Mr. Garrard liad been as deeply engaged with 
his drawings, which with difficulty he could finish to 
his mind ; for as often as he looked out of the window, 
fresh scenes and new beauties dtowded upon him, and 
he was so absorbed that he had totally forgot to order 
breakfast : it was nevertheless ready by seven o’clock, 
and we did not keep it long waiting; and having 
finished, and ordered cold meat and liquors to be 
carried aboard, together with our guns, fishing-tackle, 
etc., we hurried dowfi to the boat and were embarked 
before nine. 
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* I now began to troll and in about a quarter of an 
hou^ hooked a famous large fish. At that instant a 
sharp squall came on, which took the sides of the boat 
though large and much above water, and I believe 
would have sunk us had we not fortunately been near 
a bank, which runs pretty far into the lake. By this 
accident I thought 1 had lost my fish, but I found him 
still fast, and one of the boatmen, by my orders, jumping 
on the sandbank, held the boat till I killed him — a fine 
white trout of about five pounds. This was a good 
beginning and I trusted we should have a noble day’s 
sport, and tacked and trolled, taking great pains for 
near an hour, but had no rise. I had now ordered 
the boatman to hurry us to Sir James’s Deer Island, 
the melancholy tints of whose fine old yew trees 
afford a charming contrast to the other shades around, 
when I felt a fish strike ; the boat was stopped, and I 
soon found 1 had hooked a small trout of about a 
pound, which we landed, and determined to have no 
further delay. I took in my rod, but Mr. P. let his 
flies follow the boat, and had several rises ; some he 

* killed, others broke their hold. They were about the 
size of herrings. It now became very warm, the wind 
that had annoyed us so much died away, and the whole 
lake was as smooth as glass. 

* Landed and strolled over the island, and having 
satisfied our curiosity, proceeded, intending as there 
was now no appearance of fishing, to load the guns : 
landed in a few momefits on a second island, where 
we perceived water-fowl to breed in great quantities* 
As we approached this latter, by one of the bays, a 
nun^er of small trout rose freely, of which Mi. P. 
killed about half a score. We now saw plenty of 
water-fowl such as cormorants, scarts, ducks, sea-gulls, 
sand-pipers, etc., and I soon got slots. Mr, P. in the 
meantime fished, and pursuing our walk, Matt, a 
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sharp servant who attended me, found several nests 
of different w'ater-Iowl, which I was afterwards sorfy he 
took. As we thus sauntered along by a very lonely 
spot a raven, ragged in his plumage, rose quite near' 
me. 1 shot at him, and plainly saw that 1 had wounded 
him severely, but he turned round the shoulder of a 
hill, so that I soon lost sight of him : as I knew he 
could not attempt to leave the island, I watched my 
opportunity anxiously, which he perceived, and moved 
on, much cut. Determined, however, to destroy him, 
we hallooed, when Mr. Garrard coming up to nie 
pointed out the place he seemed to light at, and having 
got near the spot undiscovered, he rose, and 1 dropped 
him. 

‘ When w'e took him up I think I never in my life 
saw such symptoms of decay, the consequence of 
extreme old age. All his joints wxre rotted, and on 
examining his plumage w'e found by some quills of the 
last year that he had not had even sufficient strength 
of constitution to drive them to their former size. 
Every symptom convinced me that finding his powers 
unequal to procure him his necessary subsistence, he* 
had discovered this island where he knew he might 
feed without much difficulty on the plenty of eggs and 
young water-fowl. 

* After firing a few more shots at different birds, we 

dined, and then rowed across towards an island to the 
south, and, seeing the trout rising freely, I put my 
fly-rod together, and killed a dozen or two presently. 
Mr. P. had likewise been very successful for a yoling 
performer. • 

* Our boatman mentioning the quantities of perch 
which might be taken near Sir James’s Rabbit luand, 
we now moved towards that place. It was nearly five 
o’clock and likely ffir them to bite, and we had besides 
brought, fortunately, plenty of worms. As we pro<* 
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ceeded I still kept fishing with fly» and occasionally 
killad a trout, while Mr. P., who had begun to fish with 
worm, killed some small perch : I was attending to 
him and 1 fancy my fly sank a little, for in a moment 
1 drew up a perch, a circumstance I never heard of 
with fly before. This convinced me of their numbers ; 
I made up my perch-rod, took oft my flies, and in less 
than two hours the number killed by us both amounted 
to not less than ninety, so eagerly did they bite, but 
they were of no size.’ 

Now cagie the climax of the day. Having already 
plenty of small trout, Colonel Thornton was anxious 
to try the ‘ foxhounds ’ in a suitable bay or strait 
of water. These foxhounds were a very sporting 
method of fishing. The ‘ hounds * were cork floats of 
a conical form, all differently painted and named after 
favourite hounds. They were baited with a liv^ bait 
at the end of a piece of line a yard and a half long, 
lightly fastened so that on the pike’s striking two or 
three yards more would run out, and so give him time 
to gorge his bait before dashing off. When at last 
he does start he always goes down wind and his course 
can be tracked by the bobbing and diving of the 
hound, which is then pursued by the fisherman in 
a boat. ‘ This,’ says Colonel Thornton, ‘ affords very 
excellent amusement, for where pike or large perch 
or even trout are in plenty, before the hunters, if I 
may so term these fishers, have run down the first 
pike, 'others are seen coming towards them with a 
velocity proportionable to the fish that is at them.* 

On this occasion he turned off four brace of houndSi 
and also trolled with the rod for about three-quarters 
of an hour, but entirely without suceps. The luck 
of the day was still to come. On the way home he 
trolled through the Straits of Lqdi Lomond, but still 
had no rise till, in turning gently round a dark bay^ 
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he felt a fish strike, and ordered the boat to stop. ‘ I 
perceived,’ he says, ^ that my bait had sunk deep«biit, 
not recollecting the additional force the fish acquired 
thereby, imagined him to be of great magnitude. My 
tackle was not to be surpassed, I had plenty of water 
to work him, and no trees or roots to trouble me, but 
he made the rod at every exertion bend to the water. 
After much trouble he w'as secured in the landing net, 
and proved to be a perch of about seven pounds and 
a half. I never saw so fine a fed fellow, and what had 
given him additional powers and had dfceived me 
was, as 1 found, his being hooked by the belly pan, 
which gave him the full strength of his head and tail. 
Fish so hooked have deceived me, and no doubt many 
brother-anglers, before. We now landed at about a 
quarter after nine, highly pleased wuth our delightful 
day’s sport.’ No wonder ; the return for the day was 
as follows : * shot six ducks, three sea-gulls, one scart, 
one raven. By trolling : one perch seven and a half 
pounds, one trout six and a half pounds. With fly and 
worm : fifty-seven trout, ninety-four perch.’ And though 
Colonel Thornton could not know this, the perch was not 
only the best in his own experience, but the largest known 
to history before or after him. It was, in fact, a perch 
out of all knowledge, what we should call to-day, if we 
had the luck to catch it, a super-perch. Only the day 
before, at the Moss of Balloch, Colonel Thornton had 
had an almost equally astonishing streak of luck. He 
rode out at five o’clock in the morning, leaving his 
companions asleep, and before eight o’clock had landed 
five salmon, one weighing forty-one pounds, tha> others 
from nine to twenty-two pounds. It is a curious fact 
that, in spite of this and other good days with salmon 
and trout, our sportsman never gave up his preference 
for trolling rather than fiy-fishing. The latter he con- 
tinued to look upon as rather childish sport, because it 
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was ‘ not so killing for great fish.* One might have 
thought that forty-one pounds was large enough for 
excitement, but it must be remembered that pike were 

• to be found in those days even larger, and there is a 
ferocity about a really large pike which makes him a 
very desirable antagonist. The record of this tour 
makes mention of many pike, and amongst them were 
two genuine monsters. The first of these was caught 
on July 80, and the story runs as follows : — 

‘ Day changeable and stormy. After breakfast 
went again to Loch Alva, having got a large quantity of 
fine trout for bait, but for many hours could not obtain 
a rise. Captain Waller baited the foxhounds, and as 
his boat was to be sent forward I came down to him, 
having killed a very fine pike of above twenty pounds, 
the only one 1 thought w'c had left in the loeh. The 
captain came on board, and we trolled together without 
success for some time, and examining the foxhounds 
found no fish at. them. At length I discovered one of 
them which had been missing, though anxiously sought 
for from the first time of our coming here ; it was 

* uncommonly w^ell baited, and I was apprehensive that 
some pike had run it underneath a tree, by w hich means 
both fish and hound would be lost. On coming nearer 
I clearly saw that it was the same one w’hich had been 
missing, that the line was run off, and by its continuing 
fixed in the middle of the lake, I made no doubt but 
some monstrous fish was at it. 1 was desirous that 
Captain W*allcr, wdio had not met with any success that 
morning, should take it up, which he accordingly did, 
when, looking below the stern of the boat, I saw a 
famous fellow whose weight could not be less than be- 
tween twenty and thirty pounds. But notw ith standing 
the great caution the captain observed, before the landing 
net could be used he made a shoot, carrying oft two 
yards of cord. 


B 
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* As soon as we had recovered from the consternation 
this accident occasioned I ordered the boat to Ofuise 
about for the chance of his taking me again, which 
I have known frequently to happen with pike, who are < 
wonderfully bold and voracious; on the second trip 
1 saw a very large fish come at me, and, collecting my 
line, I felt I had him fairly hooked ; but 1 feared he 
had run himself tight round some root, his weight 
seemed so dead : we rowed up, therefore, to the spot, 
when he soon convinced me he was at liberty by running 
me so far into the lake that I had not onc^inch of line 
more to give him. The servants foreseeing the conse- 
quences of my situation rowed with great expedition 
towards the fLsh, which now rose about seventy yards 
from us, an absolute wonder ! I relied on my taekle, 
which I knew was in every respect excellent, as I had, 
in consequence of the large pike killed the day before, 
put on hooks and gimp, adjusted with great care, a 
precaution which would have been thought superfluous 
in London, as it certainly was for most lakes, tliough 
here barely equal to my fish. After playing him for 
some time I gave my rod to Captain Waller, that he * 
might have the honour of landing him, for I thought 
him quite exhausted, when to our surprise we were again 
constrained to follow the monster nearly across this 
great lake, having the wind too much against us. The 
whole party were now in high blood, and the delightful 
Ville de Paris ^ quite manageable ; frequently he flew 
out of the water to such a height that though 1 knew the 
uncommon strength of my tackle 1 dreaded losing such 
an extraordinary fish, and the anxiety of our litjtle crew 
was equal to mine. After about an hour and a quarter’s 
play, however, we thou^t we might safely attempt to 
land him, which was done in the following manner: 
Newmarket, a lad so-called from the place of his nativity, 

> Name of bis boat. 
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who had now come to assist, I ordered, with another 
servant, to strip and wade in as far as possible, which 
they readily did. In the meantime 1 took the landing- 
net, while Captain Waller judiciously ascending the hill 
above drew him gently towards us. He approached 
the shore very quietly, and we thought him quite safe, 
when seeing himself surrounded by his enemies, he, in 
an instant, made a last desperate effort, shot into the 
deep again, and in the exertion threw one of the men 
on his back. His immense size was now very apparent ; 
we proceed, ed with all due caution and, being once 
more drawn towards land, I tried to get his head into 
the net, upon effecting which the servants were ordered 
to seize his tail and slide him on shore ; I took all 
imaginable pains to accomplish this, but in vain, and 
began to think myself strangely awkward, when, at 
length, having got his snout in, I discovered that the 
hoop of the net, though adapted to very large pike, 
would admit no more than that part. He was, however, 
completely spent, and in a few moments we landed 
him, a perfect monster ! He was stabbed by my direc- 
tions in the spinal marrow with a large knife, which 
appeared to be the most humane manner of killing him, 
and 1 then ordered all the signals with the sky-scra^etM 
to be hoisted ; and the whoop re-echoed through the 
whole range of the Grampians. On opening his jaws 
to endeavour to take the hooks from him which were 
both fast in his gorge, so dreadful a forest of teeth or 
tusks 1 think I never beheld : if I' had not had a double 
link of gimp, with two swivels, the depth between his 
stomaoh and mouth would have made the former quite 
useless. His measurement accurately taken was five 
feet^ four inches, from eye to fork. 

^ On examining him attentively 1 perceived that a 
very large bag hung deep below his belly, and thinking 
it was lower than usual* with other pike, I concluded 
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that this had been deeply fed but a short time before 
he was taken. After exhibiting him therefore to several 
gentlemen I ordered that my housekeeper on whom 
I could depend should have him carefully opened the 
next day and the contents of his stomach be reserved 
for inspection. . . . 

‘July 81. — Day warm, went to church, and afterwards 
had a large party to dinner. Agreeable to the orders 
of the preceding day Mrs. C. opened the pike and sent 
to us the contents of his stomach, which to our surprise 
consisted of part of another pike half digested. The 
tumour or bag arose from his having, no doubt, many 
years since, gorged a hook, which seemed to us better 
calculated for sea than for fresh-water fishing. It was 
wonderfully honey-combed, but free from rust, so that 
I cannot doubt its having been at least ten years in his 
belly. His head and backbone I ordc red to be preserved 
in the best manner I could devise, and the rest to be 
salted down. 

* The weight of this fish to judge by the trones we had 
with us, which only weigh twenty-nine pounds, made 
us, according to our best opinions, estimate him at 
between forty-seven and forty-eight pounds. I had 
before this seen pike of thirty-six pounds and have had 
them at Thornville of above thirty ; but the addition of 
seventeen pounds and a half made this quite a different 
fish. There may be larger pike, but I cannot readily 
credit the accounts of such until I receive more authentic 
information.* 

The second great pike was taken on September 14, 
and though not quite sc^large as the first was<i more 
famous fish — ‘ the conversation of the whole country ’ 
and ‘ a perfect nuisance to the neighbourhood.’ He 
would take any bait at all hours of the day. The land- 
lord of the inn had three times lost tackle to him, and 
had shot at him four times in the hope of recovering 
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it* The people around were very anxious that Colonel 
Thornton should try for this fish, and assured him that 
the instant he threw in any living animal, even a dog, 
he would take it. 

The Colonel beat him in three rounds, but the 
lighting was furious. He led off with a live bait ; the 
pike came at it with infinite eagerness, making the 
whole water foam, and ran back across the stream 
and into his hold, about forty feet. The Colonel gave 
him time to gorge, and then played him for ten minutes, 
but before he could bring him to the landing net the 
great fish broke his hold. 

The Colonel now sent for his gaff and his best tackle, 
and threw in a fresh live bait which was taken as 
greedily as before. This time he gave the fish longer 
to gorge it. He recommends every fisher for pike to 
read a sermon or a chapter of the * Pilgrim’s Progress * 
after the fish has taken the bait and before he himself 
strikes. Probably on this occasion he had not a book 
with him, for he lost the fish a second time. It 
seemed unlikely that he would have a third chance, 

' but his own best tackle having now been brought he 
tried once more, and the pike came at him more 
ravenous than ever. This lime the fisherman had 
taken a better stand thirty feet higher up the stream, 
on a fine gravelly bed. The pike ran out sixty yards 
of line ; night was falling, and Colonel Thornton, 
knowing that this must be the last round, attacked 
his man in earnest. The pike made his rod rattle, and 
ran him out to eighty yards, but was turned just in 
time, before he got to the bitter end of the line. He 
was then reeled in very rapidly, before he could recover, 
and two men, wading in with the net, succeeded in 
getting him ashore. He was crimped on the spot, 
and made an excellent supper fer a large party, who 
" drank the Fisher’s Delight in more bumpers than one.’ 
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Without at any rate a few such fights with real 
champions five months of continuous sport might 
become monotonous. Colonel Thornton was fortunate 
not only in his occasional Big Fish days, but in other* 
memorable incidents. On one occasion, his best boat, 
the Vilk de Paris^ sank in a squall with four boatmen, 
a packet of gunpowder, a twenty-eight-pound bag of 
shot, £50 worth of fishing tackle, and his best dressing- 
case, ^ a very neat and uncommon one.’ Fortunately 
the boatmen succeeded in saving their own lives and 
^recovering the boat and most of its contents. Another 
time, Lawson, the head keeper, was nearly drowned 
while swimming his horse after a fox-hound which was 
running with a gigantic fish in front of it. Colonel 
Thornton himself only just succeeded in saving him 
by means of a plaid with which be dragged him ashore 
completely exhausted. Another incident was of a 
lighter and less unexpected kind. Mr. W., a friend 
who had come to shoot, had never seen a roebuck, 
and although there were no roebucks about, Colonel 
Thornton was determined that he should not be 
altogether disappointed. He ordered a goat of the 
right colour to be procured from the mountains, shaved 
to look as much like a roebuck as possible, and tethered 
in the most inaccessible, obscure and wild situation 
imaginable overnight. Then the conversation during 
supper was intentionally turned upon roebucks till 
Mr. W.’s imagination became so heated that no doubt 
he dreamt that night of nothing else. At breakfast 
next morning intelligence was brought, as privately 
agreed upon, that the herdsman had seen a roe and a 
roebuck among the rocks. The rifles were carefully 
loaded with blank, and Mr. W., attended by the 
falconer, the landscape artist, and a deer-hound, was 
instructed to crawUin the right direction and to fire 
iijistantly at sight of the game. This he did, and 
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appeared to have wounded the animal^ but on 
appix>aching it was butted by the goat and had to 
be rescued by the deer-hound. The practical joke 
nearly caused^ the death of Colonel Thornton and 
another sportsman, who were overcome with laughter 
while watching the scene from a very dangerous 
precipice. This perhaps is not exactly a fishing 
incident^ but it deserves to be reckoned among the 
pleasures of a really good sporting tour. 

The fisherman of the twentieth century, if he is 
not content with a Dry Fly club, or an occasional day 
on somebody else’s water, may follow Colonel Thornton’s 
lead and make a sporting tour ; not perhaps in quite 
the same grand manner, and certainly not over the 
same ground, for fishing in Scotland is no longer to 
be had for the asking ; but if he will take the trouble 
to go as far as Norway or Finland he may get much 
of the enjoyment of the tour at a comparatively small 
expense. If wc take up a book like Mr. Hall’s Fish 
Tails ’ we shall find the old combination of the pleasures 
of travel, of big fish, of difficulties surmounted, and of 
lucky accidents. The voyage across the North Sea is 
not counted among the pleasures. It is assumed that 
the less said about those two days and nights the 
better ; but the rest of the journey is a good beginning 
for a holiday. 

‘The first enjoyment of the expedition for non- 
sailors {lafftnen, they might well be called) begins at 
Stavanger, if they take the shortest sea passage, for 
the safe arrival of the steamer after that little tum-up 
with the North Sea puts everyone into a good temper, 
and perfect strangers congratulate each other on the 
happy fact that the day’s voyage to Bergen, which 
now begins, is “ all inside,” which means that ike out- 
lying islets will keep the swell of ^e long Atlantic reffiers 
from interfering with the smooth water of the fjords. 
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* Stavanger, which has a fine Norman cathedral, is 
not a particularly beautiful place as seen from 
board, but it is, at any rate, novel, Norwegian, and the 
right side the water. Some passengers go ashore to 
explore the south, to work their way up to low-lying 
Odde and the mazy Hardanger, or across to Christiania ; 
but the majority hold on for Bergen. 

‘ Although many of the views reveal only low islands 
and promontories, bare alike of houses and vegetation, 
it is an interesting journey, especially when first enjoyed ; 
for the colours in sky and sea, and the sense^of freedom 
and happy expectation, are themselves the very ele- 
ments of rational pleasure. There are mountain ranges 
visible, too, in fine weather, and distant glimpses of 
glaciers, little toy houses now and then, and picturesque 
boats everywhere ; at very rare intervals a tiny church 
points heavenward its tapering spire, 

‘ Hour after hour the steamer ploughs her way steadily 
through wide and narrow channels, until, late in the 
afternoon, an abrupt turn in our course brings us in 
sight of the romantic western city, nestling, as it seems, 
at the feet of the mountains, but, in reality, scattered 
over low hills which rise abruptly round the deep inlets 
of the sea, that make it one of the most beautiful places 
where men ** undo their corded bales.” 

* We must press on. It is not our object to examine 
marts or towns ; so, after a passing glance at the 
crowded quay, where strange sea-things of brilliant 
hues — carmine, amber, and ultramine — are kept alive 
in briny tanks, we must re-embark upon another 
steamer, and at nightfall speed Northward ho ! ^gain. 
The bright ray flashes from the beacon on the Custom- 
house mole as we emerge from the shadow of the 
Bergenhus (once bombarded by a British vessel) and 
venture without a qualm upon the waveless sea. 

‘ Dawn of t|ie next day finds us tasting the full 
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flavour of the fjords. We pass the craggy heights of 
Hovielen, shaped like the lion of Lucerne ; we round the 
headland of the Staitlande, that terror to bad sailors if 
there is a contrary wind, go ashore for a walk up the 
ridge above the peninsula of Aalesund, and see the sun 
go down and the moon shine out over the mountains 
round Molde, the paradise of wealthy merchants. 

* After a second night, we wake to find the shipping 
and wharves of Christiansund diminishing in our wake, 
and by midday the screw is striking into foam the 
still blue waters of the wide Throndhjem Fj^rd, and we 
gaze idly and happily at the gambols of the porpoises, 
and the myriad colours of the jelly-fish that float 
beneath the keel. The afternoon brings us into the 
harbour of the wooden city, where, according to the 
old proverb, “ it is pleasant to dwell,’* and we come to 
the end of what is by no means the least enjoyable part 
of our expedition. 

‘ A hearty farewell to the intimate friends we have 
never seen before, and may never meet again, and we 
must separate to our various destinations, some of which 
are still far distant, as distances are i.ounted at home. 
Some adventurers go forward by yet another steamer 
to Namsos, or the Lyngen Fjord, or places unspellable 
in the far North ; others return to an island where 
we could not stop to set them down. Two men, who 
own a tract as large as Yorkshire, it appears, take the 
infrequent train to a viUage from which they still have 
a hundred miles to drive ; and ■W’e, too, travel forward 
with quickening hope, and exchange the fjord for the 
forest. 

* At length, after much bumping in karioles and 
stolkjasrres down wild mountain paths, past rocky 
streams and sylvan tarns, and through innumerable 
woods, we cross a river which wa learn, with a thrill, 
is our own, and, as the* late darkness, begins gently 
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and almost imperceptibly to gather over the land, 
we approach the village which is to be our horn# for 
a month and a memory for ever. The moon shines 
down upon the winding curves of that peaceful valley, 
even as it is shining upon the muddy Thames what 
worlds away ! The babble of hidden brooks and 
distant waterfalls comes softly to our ears, and mingles 
with the never-ceasing roar of the turbulent flood 
which is dashing over the huge rocks far below us in 
its resistless headlong career to the sea. The evening 
air is laden with the scent of new-mown hay and 
fragrant pines, and someone breaks the spell by 
whispering the fervent wish that the river may be in 
good order for the fly to-morrow.* 

The river, then, is before us, presumably the fish 
also are there ; it remains only to get out the tackle. 
It needs to be sufficient both in quantity and quality ; 
for the Englishman in Norway i*, like Colonel Thornton 
in Scotland, at too great a distance from his base for 
fresh supplies to be easily procurable. To the four 
qualities mentioned by Sir Edward Grey as necessary 
for the fisherman —skill, attention, self-control and* 
endurance — ^Mr. Hall would add a fifth — ^a care for detail 
which cannot be too minute and exacting. 

‘The young angler who is equipped only with 
advice never appreciates the solemn warnings of his 
dders on the prime necessity of attention to detail; 
nothing but practice, disasters, and the love that is 
bought by actual loss can teach that. There are per- 
haps few, if any, who have killed the first half-dozen 
salmon hooked, and the risk of losing a good fish is of 
course infinitely greater to a man, however skilful, 
who cannot rely on his knots and his gut as he would 
on his mother’s affection ; but if he is really expert, 
he will have served Itis apprenticeship, and will not fear 
a vote in reduction of his salary for negligence. 
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* The worst part of it is that the particular fish you 
los% through defective gut or recalcitrant reel is always 
a monster (or he would not have broken you, don’t 
you know), and the longer you have him on, and the 
more feeling you get up about it, the more likely he 
is to find out your weak spot and take his legitimate 
advantage. The rule is simple : do not have any weak 
spots ; that is do not give any points to the adversary 
which prudence and diligence can save. Cricketers 
know that the man who bats with a loosely-made cane- 
handled wUlow, which clicks when he hits the ground, 
deserves that unfortunate and wholly mistaken verdict 
from the umpire when the whole field simultaneously 
cry out “ How’s that ? ” and the bewildered professional 
raises the fatal finger. A good workman, says a musty 
and somewhat foolish old proverb, never finds fault 
with his tools, but then he does not willingly use bad 
ones ; and the skilful fisher discards the untested and 
untrusty whenever possible. But some defects arc 
only discovered by the ruin that they cause ; and there- 
fore if I tell how I ought to have lost a couple of fine 
salmon, but somehow did not, I must not be charged 
with misleading the young, or taken to hint that the 
most careful sportsman bestows a thought too much 
upon the efficiency of the smallest detail in his 
equipment. 

» * * « « 

* After the drive, which would require a Stevenson to 
describe it adequately, I thridded the sombre boscage 
of a wood and stood once more by the pool which had 
cheered me in my dreams through many a weary London 
day. But the best places are sometimes unfruitful 
even in good water, and I fished all morning without 
any more result than 1 should have got from the Terrace 
at Westminster. 1 was pained to observe also that the 
top joint of my old split cane again showed a strong 
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tendency to burst, though it had been properly put to 
rights in the spring ; but instead of marking this c^wn 
to bad luck or clumsiness, 1 chalked it up against the 
tackle-maker, while the faithful but brutally honest 
Anders (the Norwegian boatman) remarked in his 
best English, that if what 1 said was true, you could 
get a better rod in Throndhjem for half the money. A 
box of sandwiches quieted my nerves and renewed my 
energy, and I set to work in the third pool, determined 
to catch a grilse that I saw jumping there, even if I had 
to light my pipe with my top afterwards. , 

‘ Here my first piece of luck befell me, and I acknow- 
ledge it gratefully ; for if 1 had succeeded in my en- 
deavour I should certainly have captured nothing over 
four pounds just then, whereas, having shot at the 
pigeon, I killed the crow, or to be more precise, having 
cast over the grilse, I saw a subaqueous eruption, the 
exhilarating whack of a big tail, and 1 was fast in a 
salmon. The pieces of cane remained sufficiently united 
to hold the fish, w hich was well-hooked on a silver-bodied 
brown, so that, after ten minutes’ kicking and plunging, 
he began reluctantly to come in. I handed the rod to 
the^ Norwegian, who was rather too deliberate with the 
gaff to suit my hasty temper, and, in a brief space, a 
fine fresh-run salmon of about seventeen pounds was 
in the unenviable position of Napoleon on board the 
Belterophon. 1 remarked that thunder was bad for 
fishing, and that we had better have stayed at home ; 
to which pleasantry Anders responded, “ Oh, very good ; 
no blank di.” 

* We then ruefully examined the rod, and decided 
that, though there might be enough of it left to beat 
the maker with, there w as not sufficient to cast a fly ; 
and it had to be abandoned for a shorter weapon, a 
Mallock reel and a aoleskin phantom. The minnow 
was new, expensive, and of an enticing transparency ; 
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it was, moreover, made with what is known, I believe, 
as a» pin-head swivel, the only kind worth the trouble 
of using in clear water. This book will not have been 
written in vain if the intending salmon-angler who seeks 
for information, and would buy experience cheap, takes 
the hint. 

‘ The gut to which the triangles were attached was 
strong enough (I had been assured by Eric, the elder 
boatman) to hold a donkey, and in a few minutes I was 
gaily spinning for that grilse. 

‘ A second time fortune befriended me ; for when 
the bait went over the temporary home of the lesser 
fish, he was not attending — idling aw^ay his time, 
doubtless, in some boyish pursuit — ^marbles or hop- 
scotch— and the boat was soon drawn too near him to 
leave a single chance to the fisherman in the unequal 
contest. I w^as sorrowfully realising this when the 
electric moment arrived at which the line tightens and 
the boattnan pauses in his steady stroke to inquire, 
Fish ? With excited hope I made the stereotyped 
non-committal reply, “ I think so,” and twenty yards of 
line ran out, which is unusual, to say the least of it, 
when you hook a rock. 

‘ The salmon, which seemed a strong one, was evi- 
dently well hooked, as ten minutes’ determined wrest- 
ling, jigging, and sawdng did him more harm than 
good, and everything seemed to tend normally towards 
capitulation and a good end. We landed on a sandy 
little beach by the silver bole of a birch tree ; I held 
the enemy’s head up, the gaff was uncorked, and due 
notice served to surrender unconditionally. 

* I had decided again to do the gaffing myself, and 
was about to hand the rod over when the salmon gave 
a monstrous plunge and ran out a quantity of line. I 
coaxed him in again, and he came heavily, like one in 
sorrow. He seemed now qfuite exhausted. The boatman 
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took the rod, but as he did so he exclaimed, ** It is 
foul-hook/’ 

* “ Humbug,” I replied urbanely ; “ foul-hook your 
grandmother.” 

‘ ” It is foul-hook in taal,” said Anders confidently ; 
and truly, as the prize was towed into port, it seemed 
to be progressing backwards. It was no time for a 
divided mind, however, so I postponed inquiries and 
explanations and gaffed the fish first, a thirteen-pound^'r 
securely hooked in the tail fin. Then a regular autopsy 
was held and the apparent mystery explained ; for in 
the fish’s mouth I found the triangle on which he had 
been originally hooked ; the thick, new, twisted gut 
being torn to shreds, it was plain salat was not like Erie’s 
” donkey ” ; and there could be no doubt that the very 
wrench by which he had successfully freed his head had 
accidentally rehooked him more firmly in the tail. 
Perhaps, to get the right purchase for that heroic effort, 
be had curled himself up like a boiled whiting, and 
doubly hooked his extremities together. If so, it was, 
of course, only a question of where the ring must snap 
when the kicking operation was artistically completed. * 
If I had been out of luck, it is needless to say the fish 
would have got clear away, as it was .... 

‘ With thirty pounds of salmon in the birch leaves 
which are picked fresh for each fish before putting it 
into the basket, I conversed didactically and senten- 
tiously with Anders on the subject of the fish. I pointed 
out, first, that it was a bad day. He shook his head, 
laughing as he fingered his empty pipe. It became 
necessary to explain the difference between an apparently 
bad day, an unpromising what-a-fooH-was-to-come-out 
sort of day, and a reaUy bad day ; that is, a blank day* 

* He evidently understood me, for he said apprecia- 
tively, ” No blank-^not bad luck that ” ; whereat I 
handed him my poudi, and upon the soft grassy bank 
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of that little sandy bay where we had landed, in a 
temgle of woodland saplings fit for the great god Pan 
himself, we solemnly and silently burned the perfume 
of the sacred plant before the unseen shrine of the 
Goddess of Luck, feeling within us 

^ “ A peace above all earthly dignities,” * 

The second story runs thus : — 

‘ I was using a large split-cane rod which, with all 
the British enjoyment of a bargain, I had secured at 
a low figure because the ornamental gloss had been to 
a certain extent dimmed by too long a sojourn upon 
the market ; and although it had been weakened 
palpably by a severe course of worming in Scotland 
with heavy leads, it was still to all appearance a very 
serviceable tool. My reel was purchased from a friend 
who said he was reluctantly parting with it because it was 
too large ; but we shall have another conversation about 
that when we meet, and if I can sell him the patent 
casting-reel, or a second-hand bicycle, I shall do so. 

* It was a bright August morning with a suggestion 
of thunder ; and although the river, which had risen 
nearly a foot the day before, was rapidly falling, it was 
not yet in good order, and the outlook was unpromis- 
ing. However, the oldest rule in the book says that you 
never know what luck you are going to have ; so I 
ordered my cart and rattled off up the valley, along 
five miles of a road which was evidently made for 
tobogganing. The sun sent slanting lances of brilliance 
through the firs and birches, lit up the vivid moss at 
their fe^t, and sparkled on many a brook as we passed 
through dells and glades plainly designed for happy 
gnomes, and looked back upon the valley intended as 
plainly for happy men; and having wound through 
two or three rich homesteads, we isame to my favourite 
pool (” same which ” I lest the fellow on the prawn). 
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where we took out fly-books and considered the situa* 
tion. Anders looked at the sky, swept a doubting^ eye 
along the river, shook his rufous mane, and set about 
baling the rain-water from the boat. 

^ A rapid stream rushed high over great boulders into 
the grand majestic pool which is to other pools what 
the river is to other rivers, or the lion to other beasts : 
that day it was full, lying brown and deep beneath its 
overhanging lodge of grey rock, or making a wide still 
backwater under the giant firs on the opposite side. 
At the lower end the sun glittered on the bro^d, smooth, 
swirling tail, and beyond that the great riv'er swept 
over more stones, and clattered dowm a straight quarter 
of a mile or so of rough ground to its next angle. ' 

‘ The stream above is fished from the bank, though 
the pool itself can only be reached from the boat ; so, 
while Anders was too much engaged with the baler 
to insist on any particular fly, I assumed an air of colossal 
independence, put on a large Black Dose, poised myself 
upon a convenient but s»lippery rock, and began to 
fish. I was not particularly hopeful ; but existence 
on that spot, and under those conditions, was happiness 
in itself ; so why worry ? I delivered a short cast, and 
nothing happened. 

‘ At the second attempt, however — ^Anders was not 
looking, but he will bear me out that it was only the 
second— the fly travelled out to the neck of the pool, 
and in a moment I was fast in a fish : as much to 
his surprise as mine, I make no doubt. He rushed 
below, remembering early maternal w^arnings, and then, 
receiving no sympathy from the lady to whorr^I paid 
some attention later, he tried the upper- air, and gave 
an exhibition of amphibious gymnastics. After twenty 
minutes of healthy exercise he bowed to inexorable 
fate and a tight line, and held up his hands, so to speak : 
the bright gaff quivered at thoivictim’s side, and he laid 
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< In a moment 1 wae faat in ft fish.* 
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his ugly red head peacefully on a flat stone, Anders 
gleefully airing his English sporting vocabulary b)' 
saying “ No blank ! ” which does not mean you need 
not swear,” but is a gladsome foretaste of our not un- 
successful return at eventide for congratulations. A 
decent interval for tobacco having elapsed, we took 
to the boat, and I began to cover the head of the pool, 
where it could not be reached from the bank, with the 
patience and keenness which naturally follow an early 
success. I suppose the lady I have referred to concluded 
that a Black Dose and a subsequent mad gambol were 
things equally fit for both sexes, for in three minute.s 
she was imitating her late lord, only more so. She 
evidently weighed something beyond his fifteen pounds, 
and her rushes were terrific : after three or four leaps 
she went off like John Gilpin with the post-boy at his 
heels, and then, when she had taken fifty yards at a 
go, the check of the reel broke. Just at that moment 
I should have heard of its former owner’s death from 
starvation with complete iiidifference. 

‘ 1 had previously landed, and, being therefore on 
the stones at the time, was able to plunge forward, 
holding the rod over my shoulder, so as to have a yard 
or two to spare for the next jerk ; but the fish paused, 
in fatal ignorance of my difficulty, or equally fatal 
indifference. 

‘ I need hardly say that 1 briefly and forcibly con- 
veyed an intimation of the difficulty to the Norseman, 
who was leisurely taking the brass button from the point 
of the gaff ; and when its disgraceful nature dawned 
on him, he almost screamed with rage. This ^eel not 
going ? ” he gasped, his brows btfckled in a concentrated 
fury ; and seizing the offending winch in both his ample 
paws he forced the handle round so as to crash com- 
pletely what remained ^of the checking apparatus. After 
a few moments’ energetic piddling and swearing the 
ruin was accomidbhed ; and when the red lady again 
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started on her course the line ran out silently and 
easil}}, though, of course, much too rapidly. I stayed 
it as well as 1 could with my finger ; and the fish, being 
•well-hooked in the upper jaw, was in due time drawn 
within a yard of the boat, from the covert of which 
Anders prefers to use his weapon. The moment she 
felt the steel, however, she gave sueh a prodigious bound 
that she bent it quite out of shape. Barring the fact 
that she was red, she was a very niee nineteen-pounder. 

‘ We lunched cheerily that day, and I chaffed Anders 
a good deaUabout his thunder and his gloomy prognos- 
tications generally ; but he was too cheerful to mind, 
and offered to carry home four fish like the last if I 
would catch them. 

‘ The question was which reel was to be used, the one 
with the uncertain cheek or the one with none at all, 
and we reluctantly decided on the latter, fishing down 
two more pools in glaring sunlight with a Jock ScoUi 
a giddy young trout impaled itself, and we descended 
lower to another splendid pool, where a fresh-run fish 
took the fly and unsuccessfully tried to tie the line 
* round some floating balks of tiin]>cr; however, the 
broken reel was good enough for him, and I freely for- 
gave the vendor as 1 helped Anders to embed the four 
fish in a basket of fresh alder leaves. The journey home 
was a slow triumph, which we took by easy stages ; for 
although I carried the salmon rod, tackle-bag, and my 
own ample mackintosh, the boatman had to stagger 
beneath a weight I could hardly lift — fifty pounds of 
fish, a coat, and a heavy waterproof. There was re- 
joicing# in the match-boarded log-house that August 
evening. 

* The reel was duly mended ; but .when we next 
started on the trail it appeared that the rod was in a 
sickly state ; it was decidedly w^ak in the middle and 
top joints, and an hour’s casting made it distinctly 
worse: however, it was no good gfilimbling or going 
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hiMne, so we did the best we could» and mishap number 
two resulted. The varnish of the country hadd^een 
applied by Eric to the ferrule of the middle piece, and 
the only effect of this potent fluid was to prevent the top* 
from being firmly fixed in its proper place. After a 
morning’s unrewarded work the latter began to show 
symptoms of a new disease, for it threatened to break 
off close to the base, which made it very difficult to get 
out a long line, and, as no fish were moving, the day 
seemed lost. But now and then I managed to send 
the fly to a sufficient distance, and was at last rewardc ci 
by a strong pull, Anders joyfully noted in his usual 
manner that it was “ biggest fish you catch ” even before 
the salmon took his first jump and showed himself ; 
but I was despondently absorbed in contemplating tlu* 
ruin of the machine, for the top j('int had evidently 
decided to form an angle of ninety-one or so with ils 
neighbour, and it seemed unlikely that anybody could 
kill even a sea-trout on such a miserable collection of 
sticks. The sapient will have already guessed, how- 
ever, that I did not lose that fish : the cane was too 
tougb to break quite off, and by giving the fellow a 
great deal of butt I got him in at length and found that 
he weighed over the score. If he had not been in the 
river a long time he must have broken me altogether ; 
but be was somewhat lethargic, and from his appear- 
ance we judged that he had lost six or seven pounds at 
least and was perhaps weary of life. 

* When you cannot afford to buy a good rod, borrow 
the needful from somebody who can ; and when you 
are in a knot, sit tight and don’t let on.’ 

The book from which these passages are taken shows 
by many small touches how agreeable life may be for 
the fisherman provided with a log-house, a famUy party 
to manage his commissariat, a pair of friendly and 
intdligent Norwegian gillie8,«and a fellow-angler or 
two to share his sport and exchange with him the 
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inevitable stories of success or disappointment* It is 
a prolonged picnic much like Colonel Thomton^s, but 
witif tea and tobacco figuring a good deal more in it 
and bumpers of claret a good deal less. There is less* 
* too, of the gun and the dog, though when the river is 
not in order the sportsman takes to the moor and shoots 
willow grouse under the name of rypa. But he does not 
seem to find quite the same pleasure in this ; every day 
spent away from his beloved river is a day spent in 
exile. He longs for nothing in the world so much as 
a flood, and quite forgets that when it comes there 
may be tocf much of it, for a time at any rate. But 
here again there is always the chance of luck or an 
exceptional fish, and perhaps the best remembered 
triumphs are those which arc achieved under almost 
desperate difficulties. The following story records one 
of these :~ 

' Rain at last I Rain like that produced by the 
twelve fakirs all praying at once — swishing, washing, 
deluging, delightful rain; misty on the mountains, 
drifting in masses through the pine-tops on the nearer 
hills ; drenching in the valley ; rain all night, rain 
at dawn, rain all morning, all afternoon, all evening. 
It is not only in the tropics that the variations of 
moisture are sudden and considerable. 

^ The splendid, passionate river rose with astonishing 
rapidity, and its translucent emerald and amber pools 
were united in one roaring brown torrent of muddy 
water, crested here and there with small, angry-looking 
breakers. The spirit that had seemed to sleep so 
calmly by the ** rocks in rest,” as Ruskin calls them, 
was i^sed like some furious giant from his slumbers, 
and dashed along with uncontrollable impetuosity over 
the path by which he had been content to meander 
so peacefully a few short hours before. 

* Clumsy, buoyant, country-made boats were tom 
from their moorings, or^fiUed with watm and emptied 
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of oars and gear ; huge pine logs, that had been stranded 
high and dry all summer, were now “ bumbling in the 
water like some calf,** in the patois of the boatfficn ; 
the pools were filled with drift-wood and wreckage; 
and all the beds of stones which mark the "currents* 
and eddies at low-water were overwhelmed and buried 
as though they had never been there. 

*When it rains in Norway, it docs rain. 

* It is needless to say that we wanted it badly ; for 
it was the end of August, and there had been a serious 
drought, amounting almost to a water famine in some 
parts of the country, and we would wdHingly have 
employed any number of fakirs if we could have found 
them ; but there came a time when, like those Indian 
villagers who punted about on barn doors in the ruined 
streets of their native town, we thought the thing was 
being over-done. On the third day, however, the 
waters abated, the rain ceased, the sun shone out 
brightly, and the metaphorical dove returned with 
the legendary “ olive leaf pluckt off.” 

* The first day after a flood is not one to choose for 
fishing, for, however ready and willing the salmon may • 
be, they complain with mute pathos that they really 
cannot see a fly at a reasonable distance when the water 
is like an infusion of chickory, and tree-roots arc their 
portion to eat ; so we decided to postpone our operations 
until noon, when we hoped that some degree of sub- 
sidence of the suspended matter might have taken 
place. It was a forlorn hope, but, being the best we 
had, we made the most of it. 

* I drove seven English miles up the valley, past the 
stolid haymakers setting out with constitutional patience 
the sodden hay, past dripping stooks of barley piled 
cm tall poles, past the painted homesteads, and through 
the well-known pine woods, glittering in the welcome 
sunlight with their eWerustations of watery gems, to 
the precipitous cliff which oveVhangs the farthest pool 
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of all. How I love the memory of that fairy pool 1 
It seems like wearing one’s heart upon one’s sleeve 
eveif to describe it. The comfortable farm, that gives 
to it that soft, enchanting, little name, which 1 will 
not writb for strangers* eyes, stands so far above it on 
the crag that, as the angler creeps down the hillside 
through bush and bramble to the water, he feels that 
he has left humanity behind, and is coming face to face 
with the eternal solitude of Nature. The spell that 
draws us from the city to the desert is strong upon him, 
and the consciousness of his utter insignificance, the 
clear visioit that he is but a passing shadow and will 
be cut down like the flower he crushes, softens him 
involuntarily into a strange humility. He feels, like 
St. Peter on the mountain, that it is good for him to 
be there, and, imless I am strangely mistaken, it is 
for a similar reason ; but there comes no vision to make 
him “ sore afraid.” 

‘ Across this pool no maidens are ever ferried : there 
is no path on either side through the primeval forest 
of murmuring pines, and no patch of cultivated ground 
is visible from its banks. The upper end of the glen 
is so narrowed by the sharp bend of the river that, 
if it were not for the rippling of the current, it would 
have all the appearance of a secluded mountain tarn ; 
at the lower outlet the waters swirl round a great grey 
rock, by which there sometimes rests a goodly salmon. 

* We found a boat tied to an alder, but only the row- 
locks stood out above the flood, so it cost us some 
trouble to get it ready ; and while Anders was finishing 
the operation 1 was at leisure for sentimental reflections. 
1 was Congratulating myself on his being a Norwegian, 
and therefore not an obstacle to this form of aesthetic 
enjoyment, when he interrupted me by holding out 
my very largest silver-bodied Jock Scott and intimating 
that the opportunity had at last come lor using it. 
1 did not object, partly*becauBe I thought the fly was 
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as good as another, and partly because it would not ha^e 
been of the slightest use. 

* The water was desperately thick and muddy ; *and 
if one only fished to kill fish I should have gone home 
at once, for it was all Lombard Street to a china orange 
against my getting a rise that day. I revolted against 
Anders* hopefulness, and tried a Colorado spoon because 
he said it was not as good as the ordinary kind. 

* We lunched on the prominent rock which juts out 
in the way I have described, and found the river-water 
unfit even for human food ; then on we went, carrying 
our rods gingerly through the thick branches of the trees 
on the bank, over gigantic moss-grown boulders, fording 
with difficulty a swollen rushing stream, which had 
been a mere trickle three days before, to the next 
accessible pool, where another boat had to be beached 
and emptied. 

* Here a very large blue and gold minnow induced 
a trout to bite it on the head ; but he quickly 
relinquished the metallic fraud, and nothing more 
important gave a sign of life. 

* ** Too t*Ick,” said Anders sadly as we landed. The 
next boat was padlocked to a sui^en rock, and being 
not only half-full but also stranded on a shallow reef 
of sand gave us a lot of trouble, especially as the baler 
had been washed away. We got it’ afloat, however, 
by tremendous “ Yo-heave-yos,*’ took nothing by our 
motion, and proceeded down stream somewhat damped, 
physically and morally, by a heavy shower. 

* Some pool-names are common to all salmon rivers, 
and the confidence reposed in a guest is not betrayed 
by his mentioning Stone Pool, Boat Pool, Grilse Pool, 
Big Fish, and the like, even in a book designed for the 
mfllion ; so I feel that I am not abusing the laws of 
hospitality, or giving a due to the identity of our hidden 
valley, by saying ^t*it was generally agreed before 
we started that the best pla^ on th^ river (it any) 
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Tvbuld be the pool called **^*6rilse/’ As we toiled up the 
valley, watching the muddy flood with falling hearts, 
and,*later, when we were trying pool after pool fruitlessly 
and almost in despair, we whispered that inspiriting 
name to* each other ; but when we reached the desired 
spot, I, for my part, felt rather cold. Last time there 
was no water at all : to-day the bushes of alder on the 
rocky banks were knee-high in the dirty flood, and it 
was at least doubtful if the old silver-bodied *^ever- 
reliable ” would be visible to the residents at all. 

^We took to the boat with some misgiving, and 
fished all dhwn the near side till the tea-bell rang with* 
out seeing a sign of anything in the water except snags ; 
then, when the boat was reluctantly nearing the great, 
sweeping, brown tail the most delicious sound in the 
world crackled and buzzed along the water, the scream 
of the outraged salmon reel — Jock Scott had gone home. 

^ The fish at first behaved with such mildness that 
we made up our minds it was Zoar, a little one. 

‘ “ Fish,” said Anders ; “ small sell-mon.” 

* “ Yes,” I answered ; for, like the dear old Spectator^ 
I hate long speeches.” 

*He began to come in, whicl) was good, and I 
welcomed him with unaffected cordiality, for I had a 
lot of line out ; but after a few minutes’ progress at 
the rate of a South-Eastern excursion, the procession 
stopped, and a severe course of jigging set in, followed 
by a couple of decidedly reactionary rushes down stream. 

* There were breakers ahead in that direction, and 
they had recently proved fatid to a brother-angler, 
whose line was sundered by a big invisible rock. Anders 
was alive to the danger, and let fall a volume of emidiatie 
waming 

^ In a soft undercurrent of sound.” 

* Once, at least, I thought \ should share my pre- 
decessor’s ill-starred bta, but, bringing all the pressure 
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I dared to bear on the tackle, I managed to keep tRc 
fish up, and the boatman at length was able to land and 
tie-up. Then a bad ten minutes began : the bboks 
all tell you not to be surprised if you lose your fish at 
this period of the battle, but I was fully determined 
to keep that useful but lugubrious piece of experience 
for another occasion. Still, the enemy was evidently 
“ not so little,” and fought unexpectedly hard for life 
and liberty. I gave Anders the rod and crouched in 
the stem of the boat with my seven-foot gaff ; but it 
was only after a number of futile attempts, which quite 
made my forehead ache (like the king*f in* “ Alice 
that the cool and patient Norwegian was able to bring 
the great silvery -red object within my reach. “ Defer 
no time, delays have dangerous ends.” 1 gave him 
the point, and the score stood one — love. 

* Wc congratulated each other after the manner of 
the gladsome. 

“‘No blank!” 

‘ “ Good old ‘ Grilse ’ I not bad that ? ” 

‘ ” Not so bad, oho I not so small, oho ! ” Fifteen 
pounds. 

‘ Whisky, just a drop ; tobacco, half a pipe. 

* Of course 1 fished the whole pool over again from 
the other side, and also, before leaving, thought it worth 
while to try once more with the minnow ; for the 
curiosity of a fish which has been long in the water, 
and is proof against hair and feathers, will sometimes 
be roused by the metallic gleam. 

* Patience was once more rewarded, for, after yet 
another “ last cast,” almost at the bottom of the pool, 
the phantom stopped dead, and Anders inquired wrath- 
fully if it was on “the button.” The fish replied in 
the decided negative, and, being nearer to the rapids 
than the previous one and more decided in its mind, 
immediately made off down stream. Despite all our 
endeavours, he was soon in the*Brst wave, and we had 
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to follow apprehensively down a broken stretch M 
water, tumbling and roaring between the half-drowned 
trees, where gaffing was a sheer impossibility. Vhe 
salmon was so well-hooked, however, that he could 
not get away very far, and gave us time to go*steadily 
down to a better place, land the fly-rod, drift another 
twenty yards, and gaff him from the boat. He then 
explained that even a plucky thirteen-pounder cannot 
do himself justice with a couple of treble hooks firmly 
embedded in his head. 

‘ At seven o’clock, amid the sunset glory, we drove 
off home in the best of spirits, feeling that pervading 
sense of personal satisfaction which all anglers will 
appreciate who have fished in a thick August flood.’ 

Mr. Hall’s biggest fish marked forty-five pounds, 
but that, though a very respectable weight, is of course 
nothing exceptional among salmon, and does not com- 
pare for interest with Colonel Thornton’s supcr-perch, 
or his monster pike. He records, however, a fight 
with a foul-hooked fish such as conies within the 
experience of most old fishermen, from Colonel Thornton 
downwards. He had the good fortune of encountering 
this antagonist with a small rod of the wrong kind : 
it }s right to be, as a rule, properly equipped ; but for 
sheer sport there is nothing like killing a salmon on a 
trout or any fish with any kind of inadequate tackle. 

* We re-entered the boat, floated down over a stretch 
of very rough-looking water, turned a sharp comer, and 
found ourselves in a long deep reach, which I have 
good cause to remember. The bottom was somewhat 
light-coloured, except in the middle of the stream; 
and about two hundred yards below us the river d^ded 
itself into two branches, which became reunited beyond 
a large wooded island. 

* I tried a fly without success, and we landed for 
lunch. 

^Now, it so happened thatT had brought a small 
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stout pike-rod and a new spoon that I was anxious 
to tny with a Mallock casting>reel ; but Anders, a strong 
conservative, thought scorn of spoons, and did not 
wish to* waste valuable time on such novel gewgaws ; 
so, whilst he was contentedly finishing a fill of my 
tobacco, I put together the trolling-rod and hurled 
the spoon into the pool ‘^from shaw,” as he calls it. 
The water within reach was, of course, too clear and 
too still for a serious attempt ; but a minute trout 
followed the glittering metal to the bank, and this so 
impressed my man that he himself condescendingly 
suggested my trying a few casts from the boat. I 
assented, but without much enthusiasm, for the sun 
was bright and the water everywhere like glass for 
transparency ; however, as I was reeling up after the 
second cast, and the bait was not more than twenty 
feet from us, near the top of the water, there was a 
flash of something decidedly big from the depths, and 
the line ran out again. 

‘ “ Is it a trout ? ” asked Anders cheerfully. 

^ I said I thought not. 

‘“You sit down,” the man responded; “I hup 
very large.” 

‘ I sat down accordingly. It was exactly a quarter- 
past two. 

‘ Though I live long I suppose I shall never forget 
the remainder of that afternoon. Wc saw nothing 
whatever of the fish for the first hour, and Anders varied 
the monotony of his slow, even stroke by repeatedly 
informing me that this was “ biggest fish he ever knew,” 
and, to judge by the way the enemy took his fathoms 
of line when he felt that way, I thought it very probable ; 
many times be let us come within a few feet of his resting- 
place, and then went off, for seventy or eighty yards, 
like a Great Northern express. ^The neighbouring hay- 
makers abandoned their labours and collected in a 
stolid group on the high bank, but whether they mutely 
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speculated upon the size of the fish or the fatuity of 
foreign anglers, I could not guess. They gazed iiand 
gazed, and faintly smiled, and kept on saying nothing. 
During the second hour Anders came to the* openly- 
expressed conclusion that the fish was a troll or demon, 
and would never be caught at all. For my part I felt 
that two hours was quite long enough to be staring at 
my line among the swirling eddies in the bright sunlight ; 
but I kept it tight, with every nerve on the stretch, 
set my teeth yet again, and waited. Nothing that 
we could do would induce the fish to come into shallow 
water ; and I began to think he must hear and under- 
stand the boatman's mournful response to my ignorant 
suggestions : 1 cannot gaff him i'middle ; bad plas,” 

for when we rowed round him, and bored him steadily 
in-shorc, he always concluded the manoeuvre by dashing 
out above or below us, and then the whole thing had 
to be done over again. There were also periods of 
absolute sulkiness, which time after time brought my 
heart into my mouth with apprehension, lest the wily 
fellow should have buried the hooks in a convenient 
rock and gone off rejoicing; but on each occasion a , 
stone or two eventually moved him, and he was away 
again, as fresh as ever, on his headlong career. 

‘ At five o’clock, when less fortunate sportsmen were 
turning their attention to the mild refreshment asso- 
ciated with that hour, wc thought we perceived signs 
of flagging in our plucky foe ; so I landed for the third 
time, and tried to coax him towards the bank. He did, 
indeed, now come to the top languidly, “ Rend’ring faint 
quittance, wearied and out-breathed,” turned on his 
silvery side, and seemed to be ready to make terms ; but 
no amount of judicious pulling could bring him within 
reach of the gaff ; and the haymakers laughed silently. 

* Nearly half an hour was spent in these fruitless 
attempts, and at last,'in shee^ despair, we took to the 
boat again to make trial oi a shallower place lower 
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down, a proceeding which the salmon accepted as an 
indication that we were sufficiently rested for further 
travel, for he immediately started down river at a 
spanking pace, and dragged us doggedly for nearly 
half a mile, over shallows and through deep holes, 
before we could pull him up. At last, at six o’clock, 
he paused, far down in a pool of inky blackness and 
mysterious recesses beneath a precipitous cliff ; and as 
there was a most convenient little sandy beach just 
opposite we determined to make a great effort to get 
him out. JJ'or were we disappointed: inch by inch 
I drew him across, and, after a few minutes of steady 
and continuous hauling, succeeded in bringing him 
within the fatal circle of the steel ; then, of course, the 
unerring Norwegian struck home, and 1 theatrically 
dropped the pikc*rod with a gasp of genuine relief. 

‘ It was exactly four hours from the start, and we 
were a good mile below my fly-rod and tackle-bag, 
which, with Anders* coat, were still reposing by the 
crumbs of the luncheon table beneath a birch grove. 
The fish was fresh-run and foul-hooked in the shoulder, 
two of the three hooks having deeply penetrated the 
flesh ; but he only weighed a trifle over fifteen pounds. 
He would probably have suecumbed sooner on a big 
rod with a heavy line, but I do not think that, with 
the tackle I had, I could have shortened his struggles 
by a minute. 

* Anders gave an almost British “Hooray,*’ and 
hastened off along the bank to. g^t our luggage, and, 
I have little doubt, to reassure the haymakers on the 
subjecUof the trolls. I was pleased to hear that another 
angler in the same water had had a flsh on for the same 
length of time earlier in the year, but had lost him. 
I never contemplated such a catastrophe as that 
for myself; and when the boatman serio-comically 
suggested that, with thi^ demon* there would come a 
time when we should "have to break the line or the 
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hold ill ordtt to get homo hgr KdMUlhk. I eoldly and 
fimiljr eaqdained tlu^ tine fish hhI 1 ms* gi^g^back 
to the home in the sane cart* Mfesdlesa <d what day 
of ^ week it m^hbe.* 

With fights like this to mask them the days run 
quickly and leave a fine foainlng wake behind them. 
When the time comes to go, it is not only the fish that 
ate lemembered: the eotmtry and its people have 
beeome old friends, and above all, the men who have 
shaied every hour of sport with us. Btr. Hall well 
describes the final scene of many a holiday^ 

* Two tall men stood On a sandy little beach, silrntl} 
eydng a dead salmon, as they slowly drew forth a couple 
of dd briar pipes, and softly blew down them. 1 
handed Anders the coveted pouch, no longer whollv 
mine, but as yet scarcely his, and we blessed the (la% 
wherein we were bom. I caught no more that after- 
noon: we drifted homewards over mOes of changing 
water, taking leave of all the well-known places, silently 
rounding the many comers, floating over broad rrachrs 
of shallow c ilms, and boisterous seat <d foam ahirh 
make the heart go pit-a-pat os the boat swisls bumping 

down; among the wild duck and the i^y-baoked crows, 

bfdow the goldm birches and the century-old black 
rafteSB of tlie upland farms ; to the goldsmith’s cottage 
by the tumbling bam, where all ends, and the boat is 
beqehed. Farrel, Anders : here, the pondi is youffi i 
and X will add to it, not only the tobacco you desire, 
but also one last quotation before the book is packed 
•aiwayj— 

***’ Hereaftor, in a better world than tiiiai, ^ 

I shall dedre more lo^e and kaowlei^ of you.” ’ 





